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PREFACE. 


Since  Elocutionary  Readers  hare  been  somewhat  multiplied,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  truly  meritorious,  it  might,  by  some,  he  thought 
unnecessary  to  add  another  to  the  list.  The  reasons,  however,  the 
authors  would  assign  in  justification  of  themselves,  and  as  an  apology 
to  the  public  for  presenting  this  work,  are  as  follows :  — 

1st.  In  most  of  the  elocutionary  works  which  the  authors  have  seen, 
it  appears  to  them  there  is  a  want  of  close  connection  in  what  should 
be  treated  consecutively  under  the  same  head. 

2d.  Notwithstanding  the  more  important  elocutionary  principles 
are  found  in  nearly  all  works  prepared  with  any  good  degree  of 
ability,  and  designed  for  instruction  in  reading  and  oratory,  yet  it  will 
be  found  on  examination,  that  those  principles,  rules,  and  notes,  are 
so  commingled  in  their  detail,  as  in  many  instances  rather  to  perplex 
the  learner,  than  to  give  him  clear  perceptions  of  each  point  distinc- 
tively. 

3d.  In  a  majority  of  works  of  this  character,  even  when  the  rules 
may  be  considered  good,  the  examples  and  exercises  for  their  illustra- 
tion are  so  few,  so  brief,  and  so  disconnectedly  arranged,  that  the  stu- 
dent often  fails  to  be  permanently  benefited  by  the  use  of  them.  He 
neither  gains  a  clear  understanding  of  the  author's  views,  nor  so  far 
perfects  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  elocutionary  principles  and  their 
proper  application,  as  to  enable  him,  thereafter,  readily  and  under- 
standing^, to  make  a  practical  use  of  the  same  in  his  miscellaneous 
readings. 

The  authors  of  this  work  believe  the  best  method  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  any  branch,  is  fully  to  master  each  point  as  taken 
up,  before  attempting  any  thing  further;  otherwise,  whatever  u 
attempted,  will  be  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  little  or  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  will  be  gained. 

One  prominent  object,  therefore,  in  bringing  out  this  work,  was  to 
treat  each  elocutionary  principle  as  taken  up,  in  the  order  of  its  consec- 
utive parts,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  subjoining 
examples,  illustrations,  and  exercises,  of  sufficient  length  and  num- 
ber, to  insure,  if  possible,  a  clear  comprehension  of  all  the  parts  as  a 
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whole,  as  well  as  the  several  parts  in  detail ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
to  familiarize  the  application,  as  to  give  the  entire  subject  a  permanent 
lodgment  in  the  memory  of  the  student.  How  far  the  authors  have 
succeeded  in  providing  facilities  for  such  a  result,  experiment  alone 
must  decide.  ' 

Another,  though  a  subordinate  object,  was  to  treat  of  poetry  more 
fully  than  elocutionists  have  generally  done,  by  giving  the  principles 
of  its  construction,  the  number  of  syllables  constituting  the  different 
kinds  of  poetic  feet,  its  various  measures  and  forms,  together  with 
rules,  and  numerous  examples  and  exercises  for  reading  and  scan- 
ning. 

And,  as  the  use  of  figurative  language  is  almost  as  common  as 
household  words  among  all  classes  of  people,  the  authors  have  thought 
it  advisable,  also,  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  change  in  the  use 
of  words  from  a  literal  to  a  figurative  sense,  illustrating  the  same  by 
a  few  examples,  and  thus  showing  how  much  our  language  abounds 
in  a  figurative  mode  of  expressing  ideas. 

Most  of  the  exercises  under  the  elocutionary  rules,  are  designed  as 
regular  reading  lessons,  as  well  as  exemplifications  of  the  rules ;  and, 
for  convenience,  they  are  referred  to  in  a  separate  table  of  contents. 

Fart  Second  consists  of  select  pieces  for  reading  and  declamation, 
from  the  most  approved  authors  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
with  explanatory  notes.  It  embraces  specimens  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  the  lecture-room,  the  legislative  hall,  the  bar,  the  stage, 
and  the  battle-field,  appropriately  interspersed  with  the  narrative,  de- 
scriptive, humorous,  and  colloquial  styles  in  prose,  and  with  interest- 
ing and  instructive  selections  of  various  styles  and  measures  in 
verse. 

To  enable  the  student  to  determine  the  character  of  the  language, 
the  style,  the  manner  of  reading  all  these  varied  selections,  and  to  se- 
cure a  constant  observance  and  application  of  the  principles  illustrated 
in  the  First  Fart,  a  reference  is  occasionally  made,  at  the  head  of  the 
lessons,  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  elocutionary  rules;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  teachers  will  faithfully  carry  out  this  suggestion  of  the 
authors,  in  their  daily  use  of  the  book. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Town  would  hereby  improve  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  his  nephew,  Nelson 
M.  Holbrook  —  one  of  the  compilers  of  "  Town's  Grammar  School 
Reader,"  and  author  of  "  The  Child's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  " — in 
the  last  revision  of  his  entire  Series  of  books. 

THE  AUTHOBS. 

Boston,  Oct.  1, 1856. 
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TO  TEACHERS. 


Part  First  should  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  its  arrangement, 
and  taught  agreeably  to  the  authors'  suggestions.  The  class  should 
be  exercised  daily,  on  the  tables,  examples,  and  reading  exercises  illus- 
trating the  rules,  until  the  principles  of  elocution  therein  contained, 
are  clearly  understood,  and  can  be  correctly  applied  in  reading  the 
miscellaneous  lessons  of  the  Second  Part 

It  is  believed  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  reading  matter  it 
embraces,  will  not  only  relieve  the  dullness  and  tediousness  of  thus 
carefully  studying  elocutionary  rules,  sometimes  complained  of,  but 
will  be  found  amply  sufficient,  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  teacher,  to 
secure,  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  both  in  reading  and  speaking,  a  natu- 
ral, easy,  graceful,  and  impressive  manner  of  delivery. 

In  Part  Second,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  introduce  the 
rhetorical  notation.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  an  occasional 
direction  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  lessons,  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  a  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the  rules  which  are 
especially  exemplified  by  the  piece.  This  is  designed,  both  as  an  aid 
to  the  student  in  preparing  himself  for  the  reading  exercise,  and  as  a 
suggestion  to  the  teacher,  that  he  should  never  neglect  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  class  to  such  principles  of  elocution  as  the  lesson 
exemplifies,  and  thereby  endeavor  to  secure  to  each  member,  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  rules,  and  their  practical  application. 

It  is  also  recommended  to  students,  after  they  have  determined  the 
general  character  of  the  language  and  style  of  the  piece,  the  kind  and 
structure  of  the  sentences,  and  the  emphatic  words,  inflections,  transi- 
tions, tones  of  voice,  etc,  which  the  sentiment  requires  in  order 
to  its  most  effective  delivery,  to  designate  the  same  with  a  pencil,  in 
accordance  with  the  notation  of  the  First  Part.  Such  an  exercise 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  their  minds  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  them  critical  in  the  application  of 
elocutionary  principles,  both  in  reading  and  speaking. 


PART   I. 

RULES    FOR    READING 


GENERAL  DIVISIONS. 

L    ABTICULATION.  IV.    INFLECTION. 

IL    ACCENT.  V.    MODULATION. 

m.    EMPHASIS.  VL    POETRY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ARTICULATION. 

Definitions  and  Characters. 

Articulation  consists  in  giving  to  every  letter  its 

appropriate  sound,  and  to  every  syllable  and  word  a 

proper  and  distinctive  utterance. 

Distinct  articulation  may  be  considered  the  basis  of  all  correct 
elocution.  Hence,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  conversation,  of 
reading,  and  of  oratory,  must  depend  in  a  greater  degree  upon  the 
acquirement  and  careful  observance  of  articulation,  than  upon  any 
other  principle.  The  student,  therefore,  who  aspires  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  correct  and  impressive  reader  or  speaker,  may 
be  assured  that  he  can  not  study  it  too  minutely,  or  with  too  un- 
tiring perseverance. 

As  the  first  step  in  securing  a  correct  articulation,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  which  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  represent 
This  may  be  done  by  carefully  studying  the  following  definitions, 
rules,  and  tables. 

Qounoirs.  What  are  the  general  division*  of  Part  First  ?  What  is  articulation  f 
Of  what  to  articulation  the  bads?  How  then  should  it  be  studied'  What  Is  the 
first  step  In  acquiring  oorreot  articulation  ? 
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1 .  An  elementary  sound  is  one  of  the  pare  and  uiicom* 
pounded  sounds  to  which  vocal  language  is  reducible. 

2.  The  alphabet  is  divided  into  vocals,  sub-vocals,  and 
aspirates. 

3.  The  vocals  are  letters  whose  elementary  sounds  can  be 
perfectly  articulated. 

4.  The  sub-vocals  are  letters  whose  elementary  sounds  can- 
not be  so  fully  articulated  as  the  vocals. 

5.  The  aspirates  are  letters  whose  elementary  sounds  are 
formed  by  propelling  the  breath  more  or  less  forcibly  between 
the  teeth  and  lips. 

The  elementary  sounds  which  the  different  letters  represent, 
are  considered,  by  most  elocutionists,  to  be  forty  in  number,  and 
are  indicated  by  the  following  characters,  as  given  in  Webster's 
Dictionary. 

1.  A  horizontal  mark  (  ~  )  over  a,  e,  t,  o,  and  u,  denotes 
their  long  sound,  as  heard  in  the  words  ale,  Sat,  Ice,  ode,  sue. 

2.  When  no  character  is  placed  over  the  above  letters, 
they  have  the  short  sound,  as  heard  in  the  words  mat,  met, 
pin,  not,  but. 

3.  Two  points  (  "  )  over  a,  denote  its  flat  or  Italian  sound, 
as  heard  in  the  word  far. 

4.  Two  points  (  )  under  a,  denote  its  broad  sound,  a? 
heard  in  the  word  ball. 

5.  Two  points  (  "  )  over  o,  denote  its  middle  sound,  as 
heard  in  the  word  move. 

6.  Two  points  (  mm  )  under  u,  denote  its  middle  sound,  as 
heard  in  the  word  full. 

7.  One  point  (  .  )  under  a,  denotes  that  it  has  the  sound 
of  short  0,  as  heard  in  the  word  what. 

QunrrovB.  What  Is  an  elementary  Bound  ?  How  is  the  alphabet  divided  ? 
What  are  Tooals?  What  are  sub-TOcals  ?  What  are  aspirates  ?  What  Is  the  num- 
ber of  the  elementary  sounds  ?  What  does  a  horizontal  mark  oyer  a,  «,  etc.,  denote  I 
What  sound  hare  these  letters  when  there  Is  no  mark  over  them  ?  What  do  two 
points  over  a  denote  ?  What  do  two  points  under  a  denote  ?  What  do  two  points 
oyer  o  denote?  What  do  two  points  under  «  denote  ?  What  doss  a  point  under 
a  denote? 
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8.  A  curving  mark  (  w  )  over  «,  t,  and  o,  denotes  that  they 
have  the  sound  of  short  u,  as  heard  in  the  words  her,  sir, 
love. 

9.  A  horizontal  mark  (_)  nnder  e,  denotes  that  it  has  the 
sound  of  long  a,  as  heard  in  the  word  prey. 

10.  Two  points  (  "  )  over  t,  denote  that  it  has  the  sound  of 
long  e,  as  heard  in  the  word  marine. 

11.  One  point  ( . )  under  o,  denotes  that  it  lias  the  sound 
of  middle  «,  as  heard  in  the  word  wolf. 

12.  A  horizontal  mark  (-)  drawn  through  c,  denotes  that 
it  has  the  sound  of  it,  as  heard  in  the  word  -eap. 

13.  A  point  ( * )  over  g,  denotes  that  it  has  the  sound  of;, 
as  heard  in  the  word  gem. 

14.  7%,  printed  in  capitals,  denotes  that  it  is  a  sub-vocal, 
or  has  the  flat  sound,  as  heard  in  the  word  THis. 

15.  Thy  when  unmarked,  is  an  aspirate,  or  has  the  sharp 
sound,  as  heard  in  the  word  thin. 

16.  Ch,  with  an  irregular  mark  (~)  over  the  c,  has  the 
sound  of  sh,  as  heard  in  the  word  chaise. 

17.  Chj  when  unmarked,  is  an  aspirate,  or  has  the  sound 
as  heard  in  the  word  much. 

18.  S,  printed  in  italic,  denotes  that  it  is  a  sub-vocal,  or 
has  the  sound  as  heard  in  the  word  hi*. 

19.  Two  accents  after  e  or  t,  and  before  ci  and  ti,  denote 
that  the  preceding  syllable  ends  with  the  sound  of  *h,  as 
heard  in  the  word  pre"cious. 

Quvnom.  What  doei  a  curving  marie  over  «,  tf,  and  o,  denote?  What  doee 
a  horbontal  mark  under  •  denote?  What  do  two  points  orer  i  denote?  What 
does  a  point  nnder  o  denote?  What  does  a  horbontal  mark  drawn  through  e 
denote?  What  doee  a  point  orer  g  denote?  What  doee  fa,  printed  Id  capital*, 
denote  ?  What  eoond  haa  fa  when  nnmarked  ?  What  aonnd  has  eh  when  an  ir- 
regular mark  to  over  the  e?  Ck  when  nnmarked?  £  In  italic?  What  do  two 
aeoanti  after  e  and  t,  and  hatea  e»  and  ft,  denote  ? 
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SECTION  I. 

ELEMENTARY    SOUNDS. 

Rule  1.  A  clear  and  distinct  articulation  should 
be  given  to  the  elementary  sounds  employed  in  vocal 
utterance. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  elementary 
sounds  differ  from  each  other  in  two  respects  ;  namely,  Quality  t 
and  Quantity. 

By  Quality  is  here  meant,  the  nature  or  kind  of  sound;  and  by 
Quantity,  its  time  or  length. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  an  elementary  sound  always 
remains  the  same  in  quality,  while  its  quantity  may  be  either 
long  or  short ;  thus,  the  element  of  a,  in  the  words  wall  and 
wasp,  is  the  same  in  quality,  and  differs  only  in  quantity ;  but 
in  some  other  examples,  as  in  the  words  mate  and  mat,  it  differs 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  thus  constituting  two  distinct 
elements.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  rela- 
tion to  other  elements. 

The  following  table  is  designed  to  present  the  divisions  of 
the  alphabet  into  vocals,  sub-vocals,  and  aspirates;  and  also  to 
afford  the  pupil  an  intelligible  and  interesting  exercise,  in  artic- 
ulating the  elementary  sounds  which  the  letters  severally  rep- 
resent This  exercise  should  be  attended  to  with  much  care, 
and  often  repeated,  till  every  member  of  the  class  can  articulate 
each  element,  and  analyze  and  give  the  different  elements  of 
any  word  correctly,  on  hearing  it  pronounced. 

QuwTitKS.  What  Is  the  lint  rule  respecting  elementary  sounds  ?  How  do  the 
elementary  sounds  differ  from  each  other?  What  Is  here  meant  by  quality  and 
quantity?  Does  an  element  sometimes  differ  In  quantify  and  not  In  quality  f 
(lire  an  example.  When  the  elements  of  the  same  letter  differ  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  what  do  they  constitute?  Give  an  example.  What  is  the  design  of  the 
table  of  elementary  sounds  ? 
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1.  Table  of  Elementary  Sounds. 

Mom.  The  exercise  on  this  tattle  may  be  conducted  by  requiring  the 
either  individually  or  In  concert,  lint  to  pronounce  the  word  containing  the  ele- 
ment, and  then  the  element  by  itself,  yarylng  the  intensity  of  the  roice  ai  the 
teacher  may  think  proper ;  thus,  ale,  a,  arm,  a,  all,  a,  etc. 


YOCAL8. 

BUB-VOCALS. 

Name. 

Power. 

Element. 

Name. 

Power. 

1 

A 

Ale 

A 

21 

M 

Him 

M 

2 

A 

Arm 

A 

22 

N 

Run 

N 

3 

A 

•    All 

A 

23 

R 

Bur 

R 

4 

A 

At 

A 

24 

V 

Ev 

V 

5 

E 

Eat 

E 

25 

W 

Woe 

W 

6 

E 

Bet 

E 

26 

Y 

Yet 

Y 

7 

I 

Ice 

I 

27 

Z 

Buzz 

Z 

8 

I 

It 

I 

28 

Z 

Azure 

Z 

9 

0 

Ode 

0 

29 

Th 

Thy 

TH 

10 

0 

Do 

6 

30 

Ng 

Sing 

Ng 

11 

0 

Ox 

0 

12 

u 

Sue 

tJ 

JLflFI&aTBS. 

13 

u 

Up 

u 

31 

P 

Up 

P 

14 

u 

Full 

y 

32 

T 

It 

T 

15 

Ou 

Out 

Ou 

33 

K,€ 

Ark 

K 

34 

Ch 

Much 

Cb 

8UB-TOOALS. 

35 

H 

He 

H 

16 

B 

Ebb 

B 

36 

F 

If 

F 

17 

D 

Odd 

D 

37 

Wh 

When 

Wh 

18 

G 

Egg 

G 

38 

S,  C 

Sin 

S 

19 

J,  6 

Jet 

J 

39 

Sh 

Fish 

Sh 

20 

L 

111 

L 

40 

Th 

Thin 

Th 

QuMTioifg.  What  directions  are  given  for  studying  the  table  of  elementary 
sounds?  How  many  vocal  elements  are  there?  What  letters  represent  them? 
How  many  tub-vocal  elements  are  there?  What  letters  represent  them?  How 
many  aspirate  elements  are  there  ?  What  letters  represent  them  ?  How  many 
element*  has  the  letter  «  ?  Give  them.  How  many  the  letter  e,  etc.  ?  Repeat  all 
the  elements  in  their  order  ;  thus,  a,  a,  a,  etc.  Combine  each  sub-vocal  and  aspi- 
rate with  all  the  Toeal  elements ;  thus  ba,  be,  ba,  etc.  Reverse  the  order  of  tlM 
thu*.  ib.  lb,  ab,  etc. 
B 
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EXERCISE  I. 
Combinations  of  Elementary  Sounds. 
Rule  2.      When  the  letters  representing  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language  are  combined,  they  must  have 
the  same  sounds  as  when  they  are  articulated  sepa- 
rately. 

To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions ;  for  letters  in  combina- 
tion oftentimes  are  not  sounded  at  all ;  and  sometimes  a  single 
letter,  or  two  or  more  letters,  are  used  to  represent  the  element- 
ary sound  of  some  other  letter ;  while  in  other  cases,  they  are 
slightly  modified  by  the  letters  with  which  they  are  closely  con- 
nected. A  knowledge  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  as 
taught  in  dictionaries  and  by  correct  speakers,  will  enable  the 
learner  to  detect  these  exceptions,  and  vary  his  articulation  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conform  to  them. 

2.  Table  of  Elementary  Combinations. 

Note.  In  this  table,  each  yocal  element  is  combined  in  words  with  all 
the  sub-vocals  and  aspirates  with  which  it  is  known  to  combine  in  the 
language.  The  class  may  be  required  to  pronounce  these  combinations 
with  an  explosive  and  forcible  utterance,  both  individually  and  in  con- 
cert, until  the  italicized  letters  can  be  perfectly  articulated. 

1st.  The  sound  of  a  long ;  as  in  bate,  date,  fate,  gate, 
hate,  jane,  kale,  lade,  mate,  nape,  pate,  rate,  sate,  tame, 
vane,  wave,  yate,  gaze,  chain,  thane,  lathe,  shape,  whale. 

2d.  a  flat  or  Italian ;  as  in  bar,  dark,  far,  garb,  hark,  jar, 
car,  lark,  mar,  nard,  par,  rah,  salve,  tar,  vast,  waft,  yarn, 
vzar,  char,  lath,  father,  sharp.* 


Qumsnovs.  What  is  role  second,  respecting  the  combination*  of  the  elementary 
sounds  ?  What  exceptions  to  this  role  ?  How  may  they  be  known  ?  How  are  the 
vocal  elements  combined  in  table  second  '  What  direction  is  Riven  for  studying 
this  table  ?  What  combinations  axe  given  in  the  first  example  *  Pronounce  the 
words.  Pronounce  the  combinations  in  italics.  What  combinations  are  given  In 
the  second  example?  Pronounce  the  words.  Pronounce  the  combinations  in 
italics,  etc.  

•  Worcester  regards  the  sound  of  a,  In  the  words  raft,  vast,  tea/),  foiA,  interne 
slate  between  that  of  a  in  fat,  and  a  in  far. 
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3d.  a  broad;  as  in  ball,  dawn, /all,  gall,  haw,  jaw,  kaw, 
law,  mall,  gnaw,  pall,  raw,  saw,  tally  vault,  wall,  yawl,  gauze, 
chalk,  thaw,  «AawI,  wharf. 

4th.  a  short;  as  in'&at,Oosh,/at,  gat,  hat,  jam,  cat,  lad, 
mat,  nap,  pat,  rat,  sat,  tan,  van,  wax,  yam,  azoth,chap,  sang, 
thank,  that,  shall,  whack. 

5th.  e  long ;  as  in  be,  deep,  feet,  geese,  he,  jeer,  key,  lee, 
me,  need,  pete,  reel,  see,  teem,  veer,  we,  ye,  zeal,  cheer,  theme, 
thee,  she,  wheel. 

6th.  e  short ;  as  in  bet,  den,  fen,  get,  hen,  jet,  hen,  let,  met, 
net,  pet,  rest,  set,  ten,  vex,  wet,  yet,  zed,  cheek,  theft,  then,  shed, 
when. 

7th.  I  long ;  as  in  bite,  dine,  fine,  guide,  hive,  gibe,  kite, 
line,  nu'ne,  nine,  pine,  ripe,  nte,  tine,  vine,  wine,  size, 
chime,  thigh,  thine,  shine,  white. 

8th.  i  short ;  as  in  bit,  din,  fin,  gimp,  hit,  jib,  kit,  lit, 
mix,  nit,  pin,  rip,  sit,  tin,  vffi,  wit,  zinc,  chin,  sing,  thin, 
with,  shin,  whiL 

9th.  5  long ;  as  in  bolt,  dome,  foe,  go,  hole,  joke,  coke, 
lone,  mote,  note,  pole,  rope,  sole,  tone,  vote,  wove,  yoke, 
zone,  choke,  thole,  those,  shosL 

10th.  6  middle;  as  in  boot,  do,  food,  goom,  hoot,  coop, 
lose,  move,  noose,  pool,  roost,  soup,  too,  woo,  ooze,  car- 
tonch,  tooth,  booth,  shoe. 

11th.  o  short;  as  in  hot,  dot,  fox,  got,  hot,  jot,  cot,  lot, 
mop,  not,  pop,  rot,  sot,  top,  novel,  wot,  yon,  zoceo,  chop, 
song,  thong,  pother,  shot,  whop. 

12th.  Q  long;  as  in  bugle,  due,  fume,  yu\&,  hue,  June, 
cue,  lute,  mute,  nude,  pule,  rule,  sue,  tune,  yule,  zumic, 
truth,  jure.* 

13th.  n  short;  as  in  but,  dust,  fun,  gun,  hut,  just,  cull, 
lull,  must,  nut,  pun,  rut,  sup,  tun,  vulgar,  yug,  buzz,  chub, 
sung,  thumb,  thus,  shut,  whur. 

•  Id  the  words,  rale,  tn$th*  amt,  WonwaUr  toandfl  the  « the  mom  m  o  in  mi*. 
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14th.  u  middle ;  as  in  fash,  pudding,  full,  sugar,  could, 
bull,  pull,  puss,  put,  would,  butcher,  should. 

15th.  ou  and  ow ;  as  in  bow,  down,  fowl,  gouty  how,  jounce, 
cow,  loud,  mount,  noun,  pout,  rout,  south,  town,  vouch,  wound, 
chouse,  mouth,  thou,  shout. 


EXERCISE    II. 

Combination  of  Elementary  Sounds, —  Continued. 

Rule  3.  In  pronouncing  the  combinations  of  Hie 
sub-vocals  and  aspirates,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
that  their  sounds  may  not  be  slurred  nor  suppressed. 

3.  Table  of  Combinations  of  Sub-  Vocals  and  Aspirates. 

Note.  This  table  embraces  a  great  variety  of  the  combinations  of  the 
sub-vocals  and  aspirates.  It  is  recommended,  that  the  class  pronounce 
them  individually  and  in  concert  The  italic  letters  denote  the  combina- 
tions whose  elements  are  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  uttered. 

1.  Profe,  probes,  prob'd,  prob'dst,  prob'st;  bubble,  bubbles, 
buWld,  bubbl'dst,  bubbl'st ;  brine,  aright;  fledge,  fLedtfd; 
cradle,  cradles,  eradVd,  eradTdst,  eradl'st. 

2.  Glad,  gladd'n,  glacUTns,  gladcfn'd;  dream,  drive ;  amid, 
amidst;  breadth,  breadths;  deeds,  weeds;  baffle,  baffles, 
baf/Pd,  baffVdst,  baffVst. 

3.  Stiff,  st\jjpn,  stijf 'ns,  sttff'n'd;  yHend,  phrensj ;  whiffs, 
puff  st;  hfth,  nfths  ;  hft,  Yxfts,  Wft'st;  dig,  digs,  digged,  digtfdst, 
digest. 

4.  Glee,  gleam ;  mingle,  mingles,  mingVd,  mingVdst,  mxngVst ; 
grain,  grief;  clan,  cliff;  sparkle,  sparkles,  spar kTd,  sparkl'dst, 
sparkTst ;  bladr,  blac£Vi,  blac£*n*,  black'nd,  black' n'dst. 


Questions.  What  Is  rule  third,  respecting  the  combinations  of  the  sub-vocals 
and  aspirates?  What  do  the  tetters  in  italics  denote?  Pronounce  the  words  in 
the  first  example.  Articulate  the  combinations  in  italics.  Pronounce  the  words 
In  the  second  example,  etc. 
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5.  Crime,  crick;  rocifc,  rods,  rocJtst,  rod? dst;  act,  acts, 
aetst;  bulb,  bulbs;  hold,  holds,  hold1  st ;  twelfth,  bilge,  bifyd; 
milk,  milks,  mUk'dst  ;  whelm,  whelms,  whelm' d,  whelm' st. 

6.  He/p,  helps,  help'st,  help' dst ;  false,  falVst;  health, 
healths;  melt,  melts,  meltst;  solve,  solves,  solv'tl,  solv'st; 
feels,  wheels;  seems,  seem'd,  seem'st,  seem'dst;  triumph, 
triumphs. 

7.  Thump,  thump*,  thump' st ;  prompt,  prompts,  prompt st ; 
bend,  bends,  bend'st;  wing,  wings,  wintfd,  wing'st;  thank, 
thanxVst,  thank' dst;  range,  rang'd;  mince,  minc'dst;  flincA, 
Hmch'dst. 

8.  Month,  months ;  wants,  wantst ;  man's,  plans ;  ripple, 
rippTs,  rippTd,  rippVdsi,  rippTst ;  deep'n,  deep'ns;  prince 
prance;  hopes,  hop'st,  hop'd;  depth,  depths;  curb,  curbs, 
curlfd,  curb'dst,  cur&st. 

9.  Guard,  guards,  guarctst;  dwarf,  dwarfs;  urge,  urg*d; 
mark,  marks,  marked,  marltdst,  marJtst;  furl,  furls,  furVd, 
furVst;  form,  forms,  form'st,  form%  form' dst;  scorn,  scorns, 
scorn'd,  scorn'dst,  scorn' st. 

10.  Harp, harp*, harp' dst ;  pierce,  pierc' dst ;  hurst,hursts ; 
hurt,  hurts,  hurt  'st ;  hearth,hearths  ;  march,  march' dst;  curve, 
curv'd,  curv'st,  curv'dst ;  spears,  spheres,  shrill,  still ;  bask, 
basks,  basest,  bass?dsL 

11.  Nestle,  nestles,  nestVst;  Msfn,  lisfns,lisfn'd,Mstn'st; 
spar,  tpleen,  spray,  lisp,  Msps,  lisp'st ;  stand,  strand;  rest, 
rests,  rest  st;  length,  lengths,  length' n,  length' n'd,  length' n' dst ; 
thrive,  writhe,  writhes,  writh'd,  writh'st;  rattle,  rattles,  r&ttl'd, 
rattTst,  rattTdst. 

12.  Sweef'n,  sweetns,  sweet  n'd ;  watch,  watch' st,  watch9  dst ; 
ghoul*,  shou^** ;  crav'd,  crav'dst ;  rav'l,  rav'ls,  ravTd ;  sev*n, 
sev'ns,  sev'nth  ;  waves,  wav'st,  gastd  ;  puzzle,  puzzles,  puzzl'd, 
puzzTdst,  puzzl'st;  reartt,  reas'ns,  reas'n'd,  reas'n'st. 
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SECTION    II. 
SUBSTITUTES. 

A  Substitute  is  a  single  letter,  or  two  or  more 
letters,  used  to  represent  an  elementary  sound  which 
is  peculiar  to  some  other  letter. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  table,  that  the  number  of  sub- 
stitutes is  not  so  large  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  We  believe 
and  maintain,  that  in  all  cases  where  two  or  more  letters  are  used 
as  a  substitute,  they  collectively  represent  an  elementary  sound 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  of  them,  when  taken  by  itself,  but 
to  some  other  letter.  Thus,  we  regard  at,  in  said,  as  a  substitute 
for  short  e,  because  they  represent  the  element  of  short  e,  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  either  of  the  letters.  If  the  element  in  question  is 
peculiar  to  any  one  of  the  letters  used  to  represent  it,  we  regard 
that  letter  alone  the  representative  of  the  element,  and  the  others 
as  silent.  Thus,  eo  in  people,  is  not  a  substitute  for  long  e,  because 
the  element  heard  in  the  pronunciation,  is  peculiar  to  the  letter  e 
alone,  and  the  o  is  silent 

The  careless  and  inexperienced  reader  is  also  liable  to  fell  into 
another  error  on  this  subject  It  arises  from  his  faulty  articulation 
of  some  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables;  whereby  the 
obscure  sound  of  such  letters  is  so  for  perverted,  as  to  lead  him  to 
mistake  them  for  substitutes.  There  should  be  a  proper  discrimi- 
nation here,  and  all  errors  of  this  kind  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Rule  4.  When  substitutes  are  used,  they  must 
have  the  same  sounds  as  the  elements  for  which  they 
stand. 


QronOHS.  What  is  a  substitute?  What  combination  of  letters  may  be  re- 
garded as  substitutes  ?  What  combinations  should  not  be  regarded  as  substitutes  ? 
What  other  error  should  be  carefully  avoided  f  What  is  the  rule  respecting  sub- 
stitutes? 
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4.  Table  of  Substitutes 


Hon.  The  following  la  a  Nat  of  letters  frequently  need  as  rabetltntef  to  repre- 
sent eereral  of  the  elements  as  given  in  thejirst  table.  The  learner  ahonld  flrit 
name  the  substitute,  next  the  element  It  represents,  and  then  the  example  in 
which  It  la  combined.    That,  H  la  a  aobstltate  for  A  (long  a),  as  in  the  word  Yell, 
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EXERCISE. 

5.  Table  of  Combinations  of  the  Substitutes. 

Note.  In  this  table,  the  different  substitutes  are  variously  combined 
in  words,  which  the  teacher  may  first  require  the  pupil  to  pronounce,  and 
then  to  point  out  the  substitutes,  and  give  the  elements  for  which  they 
stand. 

1.  Veil,  feint,  weight,  deign  ;  they,  prey,  survey,  obey  ;  oft, 
for,  nor,  cord ;  cough,  trough,  bought,  ought ;  marine,  machine, 
police,  fatigue ;  any,  many ;  said,  again. 

2.  Bury,  buried,  burial;  spy,  fly,  type,  tyrant;  hymn, 
hysteric,  hypocrite ;  English,  Englishman,  England ;  been ; 
women ;  busy,  busily,  business ;  sew,  shew,  shewn. 

3.  Beau,  bateau,  bureau;  hautboy,  hauteur,  hautgout; 
what,  wad,  squad,  squander ;  mew,  pew,  dew  ;  view,  pur- 
view, interview  ;  nation,  passion,  religion. 

4.  Luncheon,  pigeon,  surgeon ;  myrtle,  myrmidon,  myrrh ; 
her  herd,  perch ;  sir,  stir,  fir,  bird ;  son,  won,  love ;  blood, 
flood ;  wolf,  wolfish,  wolverine. 

5.  Wool,  wood,  stood  ;  how,  owl,  bower ;  suasion,  suavity, 
suaviter ;  one,  once ;  onton,  valiant,  collier ;  union,  figure, 
stature ;  phmse,  cipher,  grapAic 

6.  LauyA,  tough,  enough  ;  soldier,  soldierlike ;  yem,yinyer, 
yypsum;  oat,  scope,  arc;  cAord,  scAolar,  monarch;  houyA, 
lough,  shouyA  ;  quart,  quirk,  ouibble. 

7.  Cent,  dice,  facile ;  of;  Stephen  ;  suffice,  sacrifice,  sice, 
discern ;  his,  pram,  usurper ;  Aanthus,  xiphoid,  xanthid ;  wax, 
axis,  expense. 

8.  Choir,  cAoir-service ;  sink,  anger,  languid  ;  ocean,  social, 
specious ;  Jure,  sugar,  pension ;    cAaise,   cAamois,  macAine ; 

Questions.  What  does  the  table  of  substitutes  embrace  ?  How  Is  It  to  be  used? 
What  are  the  substitutes  for  long  a  t  What  are  the  substitutes  for  broad  a,  etc.  f 
What  Is  the  design  of  exercise  second  ?  How  Is  the  table  to  be  studied  ?  Pronounce 
the  first  eight  words  in  the  first  example.  What  are  the  substitutes  in  these  words9 
What  element  do  they  represent  ?    Pronounce  the  next  eight  words,  etc. 
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nation,  partial,  patient ;  bastion,  question ;  osier,  crotier,  us- 
ual ;  exact,  example,  exist 


SECTION  III. 

SPECIAL     RULES     IN     ARTICULATION. 

Bulb  1.  Avoid  suppressing  letters  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  as,  Pr-mote  for  pro-mote ;  an  for  and;  beas/or 
beasfr;  sud-dn/or  sud-din;  mod-l/or  mod-el,  etc 

Pronounce  the  following. — Prevent,  propose,  proceed, 
predict;  stand,  bands,  hindmost;  posts,  texts,  cents;  mitten, 
mountain,  satin ;  travel,  gospel,  level. 

Rule  2.  Avoid  substituting  the  sound  of  one  let- 
ter  for  that  of  another ;  as,  Reg-e-lar  for  reg-tf-lar ; 
gin-er-al/or  gen-e-ral,  etc 

Pronounce  the  following. — Populous,  educate,  stimulate, 
calculate,  occupy,  diligence,  elegance,  particular,  difficult,  system, 
opposite,  gentleman,  yesterday,  agony,  omnipotent,  advocate. 

Rule  3.  Avoid  suppressing  syllables  in  pronunci- 
ation; as,  His-try/or  his-to-ry ;  rith-me-tic/or  o-rith- 
me-tic,  etc 

Pronounce  the  following. — Reference,  sufferance,  inter- 
est, every,  slavery,  literature,  temperance,  geography,  foliage,  ut- 
terance, library,  memory,  vigorous,  misery,  believe,  ivory. 

Rule  4.  Avoid  pronouncing  ow  like  er ;  as,  Fel- 
erfor  fel-lotr,  etc 

Pronounce  the  following. — Billow,  mellow,  willow,  pil 
low,  follow,  swallow,  yellow,  harrow,  sparrow,  window,  shadow, 
shallow,  hollow,  narrow,  arrow,  furrow. 

Qmnoora.  What  to  the  first  ipadal  rate  in  articulation  ?  Gira  th«  onmple*. 
Pnmoonoa  the  wordi  nndtr  it.   What  to  rate  aeoond,  ete.  • 
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Rule  5.  Avoid  pronouncing  ing  like  m;  as, 
Learn-tn  for  learn-iftg*,  etc 

Pronounce  the  following. —  Singing,  talking,  walking, 
calling,  banting,  blooming,  whipping,  jumping,  playing,  trying, 
binding,  changing,  turning,  twisting,  drawing,  burning. 

Bulb  6.  Avoid  pronouncing  merit  like  muni  /  as. 
Judg-mwn/  /or  judg-fltml,  etc 

Pronounce  the  following.  —  Casement,  basement,  frag- 
ment, moment,  shipment,  lodgment,  treatment,  department,  inter- 
ment, abatement,  indictment,  preferment,  presentment,  detach- 
ment, retrenchment. 

Rule  7.  Avoid  pronouncing  ness  and  less  like 
niss  and  liss;  as,  Kind-****  for  kindness  ;  harm-/*** 
for  harm-few,  etc 

Pronounce  the  following.  —  Coolness,  harshness,  coarse- 
ness, fierceness,  sharpness,  rudeness,  rashness,  boldness,  helpless, 
tomeiess,    sleepless,    faithless,    groundless,    cashless,    tearless, 
houghtless. 

Rule  8.  An  imperfect  utterance  of  the  sub-vocals 
and  aspirates,  or  joining  the  last  letter  of  a  word 
with  the  one  following,  frequently  changes  or  per- 
verts the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

The  correct  reading  is  given  in  ihefinl  line  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing examples ;  and  the  incorrect  reading  or  error  is  marked  in 
the  second. 


EXAMPLES. 

tent  in  either  plac 
They  were  content  in  neither  place. 


60    i    5  They  were  content  in  either  place. 


Quwtiokb.    What  to  rule  eighth,  or  the  rule  tor  the  imperfert  utterance  of  fb« 
•ub-TOcela  etc.*  What  to  the  error  in  the  lint  example  ? 
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^    (  The  severest  storm  that  last*  till  mom 
I  The  severest  storm  that  last  still  morn 

-  (  The  magistrates  ought  to  arrest  the  man. 
(  The  magistrate  sought  to  arrest  the  man. 

.     (  This  is  John's  stove,  not  Jonathan's  store. 
(  This  is  John  Stove  not  Jonathan  -Stove. 

-  j  The  hidden  ocean  showed  itself  anew. 
{  The  hidden  notion  showed  itself  anew. 

6    (  Have  you  built  an  ice  house  ? 
(  Have  you  built  a  nice  house  ?  , 

Note  1.    The  immediate  succession  of  similar  sounds,  and  the  coilig- 
ion  *  of  open  vocals,  occasion  difficult  utterance. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  biggest  beams  bend  feneath  their  fairden. 

2.  The  lame,  laxy  lad  Amps  on  languidly. 

3.  They  sAot  sAarply  into  the  sftip's  sArouds. 

4.  The  wind  toAistles  Mrough  the  thistles. 
6.  Loud  echoes  rolled  round  the  hills'  tops. 

6.  The  tnen  moved  moderately  to  the  mown  meads. 

7.  A  loud  roar  rang  round  the  riven  rocks. 

8.  Deep  toned  notes  rolled  over  the  wide  waters. 

9.  Diverse  (fivers  (five  deep  for  precious  pearls. 

10.  ifany  men  make  much  money  wrongfully. 

11.  Peter  Pringle  picks  prickly  pears  prettily. 

12.  We  icisrfully  watch  the  wrathful  waters  play. 
IS.  The  roaring  /ion  /eaves  his  lonely  /air. 

14.  When  Ajax  strives  some  roofs  vast  weigh/  to  throw. 

15.  And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  sAower. 

16.  The  man  of  talents  hates  s/upidity,  and  struggles  through 
difficulties  severe. 


Qrasnoiis.  What  Is  the  error  In  the  second  example,  etc.?  What  is  note 
flint,  or  the  note  for  the  Immediate  succession  of  similar  sounds,  etc?  What 
sounde  are  similar  In  the  first  example?    In  the  second,  etc.  ? 


+  In  the  Greek  and  French  languages,  a  ■ab-rocal  or  anpirate  Is  frequently  In- 
serted to  prevent  the  meeting  of  two  Tooala. 
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17.  And  where  the  finest  streams  through  tangled  fore***  stray, 
E'en  there  the  wilder*  beasts  steal  forth  upon  their  prey. 

18.  Amidst  the  mists  he  thrusts  his  fists  again**  the  port*,  and 
st\\\  insists  he  sees  the  ghosts. 

19.  The  ragged  rascal  ran  round  and  round  the  rough  and  rug- 
ged rocks  that  rear  their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air. 

20.  Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire. 

Note  3.  The  remoteness  of  accent  sometimes  occasions  difficulty  in 
giving  the  correct  pronunciation  of  polysyllables. 

EXAMPLES. 

In-con-«id'-er-*-ble-ness.  In-hos'-pi-ta-ble-neas.  Dis-in-ter-est- 
ed-ly.  Dis-in'-te-gra-ble.  Dis-ap'-pro-ba-to-ry.  Com-men'-su-ra- 
ble-ness.  In-im'-i-ta-bly.  Ad-min'-is-tra-tive.  Per'-me-*-bly. 
Per'-fo-ra-tive.    Ex'-e-cra-to-ry.    Per-i-to-ne'-um, 


GENERAL  EXERCISE. 

THE  PLEASURES  OP  LEARNING. • 

[In  this  practical  exercise  on  the  preceding  tables,  especially  the  first 
and  fourth,  the  class  may  be  required  to  give  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  letters  printed  in  italics,  as  they  occur  in  the  different  words,  and  also 
the  names  of  the  different  elements  which  they  represent] 

1.  There  is  implanted  in  the  human  oosom  a  desire  for 
reputation,  —  a  love  of  fame  ;  but,  o/all  reputations,  that  of 
the  scAolar  and  good  author  is  the  most  permanent  and  satis- 
factory.   The  scholar  a/one  is  in  the  possession  of  a  subston- 

Qukstioks.  What  1b  note  second?  Pronounce  the  examples.  How  may  the 
general  exercise  be  studied  ?  What  is  the  letter  a  in  the  word  implanted  in  the 
first  line  ?  What  sound  has  it  ?  Give  its  element.  What  is  b  in  the  word  bosom  ? 
aire  its  element.  What  is  #  in  the  word  dtsirt  f  What  element  does  it  represent, 
etc.? 


•  The  reading  lessons  in  Part  Tint,  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
practical  application  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  elocution,  and  also  to  suggest 
the  mann"  of  teaching  Part  Second.  A  part  of  each  lesson  Is  marked,  to  show 
the  application  of  the  rule  under  which  it  occurs,  and  a  part  is  left  unmarked,  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  judgment  of  the  pupils  in  making  the  application  Sw 
themselves 
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tial  good  in  bis  well-disciplined  intellect,  which  can  never  be 
wreeted  from  htm  in  time,  and  is  proof  against  the  ^fluctua- 
tions and  changes  which  characterize  all  other  temporal 
means  of  happiness.    . 

2.  In  whose  praise  is  the  historian  most  eloquent  and  fer- 
vid ?  The  name  of  Erasmus,*  the  scholar,  has  come  down 
to  us,  through  the  lapse  of  many  years,  laden  wifA  honor ; 
and  Mil/on  f  and  *S%akspeare  J  will  five,  aye,  live  forever  1 
while  the  sovereigns  whose  courts  they  adorned,  will  be  re- 
membered only  as  thetr  patrons. 

3.  The  life  of  the  student,  however,  is  not  one  of  ease ; 
and  he  who  expect*  the  paths  to  science  to  be  smooth  ana* 
beautiful,  and  adorned  solely  with  bright  flowers  which  con- 
tinually spread  thetr  fragrant  forms  be/ore  him,  must  not  en- 
ter it ;  for  though  there  may  be  many  rose*,  still  there  are 
harassing  thorns ;  and  though  gorgeous  prospects  shine  in 
the  distance,  rocks  must  be  scaled  before  they  can  be 
reached.  Thus,  it  wa#  a  happy  conceit  of  some  old  master, 
in  representing  the  temple  of  science  imbosomed  among  lofty 
cliffs  and  precipices,  to  indicate  the  difficulty  of  access. 
There  is,  however,  attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  in  its  possession,  the  most  refined  pleasures. 

4.  Tully,§  in  his  eloquent  defense  of  the  poet  Archias,|| 
mafces  mention  of  his  pleasures  in  fetters,  and  says, — 
"  lliey  give  strength  in  youth,  and  joy  in  old  agre ;  adorn 

prosperity,  and  are  the  support  and  consolation  of  adver- 


*  K-nurtnos,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  1467,  and  died  in  1638,  aged  sixty-nine. 

t  Mil'ton,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets,  bora  In  1006,  and  died 
In  1674,  aged  sixty-six. 

t  Shakn'pearc,  the  greatest  dramatic  poet,  not  only  of  England,  bnt  of  the 
world.  He  was  born  at  Stratford,  England,  in  1564,  and  died  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  1616,  aged  fifty-two. 

$  Tolly,  (Tollius  Cioero,)  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  orators,  born 
106,  a.  o. 

0  Ar-chi-a*,  a  Grecian  poet,  born  at  Anttooh  in  Syria  about  120,  b.  o. 
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sity ;  at  home  they  are  delightful,  and  abroad  they  are  easy ; 
and  in  our  rural  retirement  they  do  not  forsake  us." 

5.  These  pleasures  are  continually  increasing  as  the  sensi- 
bility becomes  refined^  and  the  fields  of  investigation  wtden 
before  the  student.  A  man  of  good  reading,  whose  mind  is 
-well-disciplined,  is  never  in  want  of  occupation,  though  he 
may  be  in  a  bustling  city,  or  a  sterile  desert. 

6.  It  is  related  of  Mungo  Park,*  that,  haying  traveled  over 
the  parched  sands  of  Africa  for  several  successive  days,  with- 
out food  to  nourish  his  body,  or  water  to  cool  his  burning 
thirst  —  wearied  and  faint,  without  sufficient  eneroy  to  endure 
his  oppressive  journey — he  fell  on  the  ground  exhausted, 
expecting  death  as  a  relief.  At  this  moment,  a  small  cluster 
of  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  attracted  his  attention.  The 
pleasure  of  this  discovery  gave  him  new  strength  ;  and,  busied 
in  a  ootanical  analysis  of  the  plants,  he  forgot  his  sickness 
and  fatigue,  and  much  refreshed,  he  bent  his  steps  to  the 
diamond  spring,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  flowers  were 
indicative. 

7.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,f  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 

.  Queen  Elizabeth's  J  court,  experienced  the  consolations  of 
study,  when,  through  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  he 
was  imprisoned.  This  cAivalric  knight,  scholar,  and  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  wasted  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  a 
dungeon!  During  that  time  he  gave  himself  to  literary 
pursuits. 

8.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  his  history  of  the  world,  a  work 
of  much  erudition.  He  studied  the  writings  extant  on  the 
subject  of  cAemistry  and   natural  history,   and  composed 


*  Mungo  Park,  an  enterprising  traveler,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  repeated  at- 
tempts to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa. 

t  Sir  Wal'ter  Raleigh,  a  distinguished  warrior,  statesman,  and  writer  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  reigns  of  Qoeen  Elisabeth  and  James  I. 

t  Queen  E-lis'a-beth,  one  of  England's  most  celebrated  sovereigns.  She  reigned 
fbrtT-ftrar  years,  or  from  1668  to  1602.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  sud 
\nur  Bolevn. 
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several  treatises  on  navigation.  At  times,  also,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  delights  of  poesy  and  polite  literature.  Thus, 
though  his  body  was  confined,  his  spirit  was  free;  and, 
though  the  iron  pierced  his  physical  frame,  it  wounded  not 
his  soul. 

9.  You,  then,  who  are  deluded  from  the  paths  of  science 
and  literature,  by  the  glory  and  advantages  of  the  world, 
remember,  that  his  fame  is  noblest  "  whose  works,  like  the 
precious  life-blood  of  some  master-spirit,  are  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  for  a  life  beyond  life." 


CHAPTER   H. 

ACCENT. 

Accent  is  a  forcible  utterance  of  some  one  syllable 
in  a  word,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  It  is 
marked  thus  (') ;  as  in  merchant. 

The  beauty  and  harmony  of  pronunciation  depend  very  much 
upon  accent ;  hence,  however  perfect  the  articulation  may  be,  if 
the  accent  is  misplaced,  an  unpleasant  harshness  is  produced 
which  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  expression. 

In  the  correct  application  of  accent,  the  sense  requires  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  force,  and  a  greater  or  less  prolongation  of  sound, 
on  the  accented  syllable. 

The  following  explanations,  under  the  head  of  Quantify,  are 
introduced,  in  order  to  present  these  characteristic  modifications 
of  accentuation  more  fully. 


QnsnoHS.    What  ia  accent?    How  ia  H  marked?    What  depend  rery  muoh 
upon  it?    What  doea  the  venae  require  in  the  correct  application  of  accent  * 
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SECTION   I. 

QUANTITY. 

Quantity,  as  applied  to  syllables,  denotes  both  the 
relative  time,  and  the  relative  force  or  stress  in  pro- 
nouncing them. 

1.  Quantity,  with  reference  to  the  relative  prolongation  of  sound 
in  the  utterance  of  successive  syllables,  is  either  long  or  short;  as 
in  the  word  hy-po-thSt'-Io&l-lf  .  This  is  commonly  denominated 
syllabic  quantity. 

2.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long,  when  the  accent  falls  on  a  vowel 
whose  sound  does  not  readily  flow  into  the  following  letter;  as  in 
fazfe'ful,  cAam'ber,  solely. 

3.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  short,  when  the  accent  falls  on  a  con- 
sonant, and  the  vowel  sound  at  once  coalesces  with  the  succeeding 
letter;  as  in  better,  fap'ish,  supper. 

1.   Quantity  in  relation  to  Time. 
Syllables,  when  considered  in  relation  to  their  time 
of  utterance,  are  called  Immutable,  Mutable,  and  Indef- 
inite. 

1.  An  immutable  syllable  is  one  in  which  a  short  Towel  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  aspirate,  k,p,  ort,  under  accent,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
tracted in  utterance  without  violating  good  taste,  and  all  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  pronunciation ;  as  in  a&'ron,  qric,  ofter. 

2.  A  mutable  syllable  is  one  ending  with  a  sub-vocal,  or  some 
other  aspirate  besides  k,  p,  or  t,  and  may  be  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted in  pronunciation ;  as  in  absence,  rash'nesa. 

Note.  An  immutable  syllable  usually  becomes  mufciAfe,  when  the  vowel 
is  preceded  by  a  sub-vocal;  as  in  gratitude. 


QuxsnoKS.  What  does  quantity  denote  as  applied  to  syllables  ?  What  is  said  of 
quantity  with  reference  to  the  relative  prolongation  of  •ucoeaeite  syllables?  Give 
an  example.  What  is  this  commonly  called  ?  Whan  1b  a  syllable  nld  to  be  long  ? 
Wb*n  abort?  What  are  ayliablee  called  when  considered  in  relation  to  time? 
What  to  an  Immutable  syllable  ?  What  is  a  mutable  syllable  ?  When  does  an  im 
vutable  syllable  usually  become  mutable? 
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S.  An  indefinite  syllable  is  one  which  ends  with  a  long  vowel, 
or  a  long  vowel  followed  by  a  sub-vocal,  and  may  be  protracted  or 
not,  in  its  pronunciation,  as  will  best  secure  the  effect  which  the 
speaker  designs  to  produce ;  as  in  sAa/ne'ful,  tfan'ger. 

2.  Quantity  in  relation  to  Stress. 

Quantity  in  relation  to  stress,  denotes  the  location 
of  the  greatest  force  of  voice  on  the  vowel  sound  of 
accented  syllables ;  and  regards  it  as  more  intense  at 
the  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  or  at  more  than  one  of 
these  points. 

The  following  examples,  illustrating  the  different  kinds  of  stress, 
are  not  only  of  great  value  in  training  the  voice,  but  are  highly 
practical ;  since  there  is  scarcely  an  accented  syllable  in  any  sen- 
tence, which,  if  forcibly  pronounced,  does  not  exemplify  some  one 
of  these  forms  so  indispensable  to  good  reading  and  speaking.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  every  pupil  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  significance  of 
each,  and  its  skillful  execution.  These  characteristics  are  appro- 
priately represented  to  the  eye,  by  the  accompanying  drawings, 
which  indicate  the  movement  of  the  voice  on  the  vowel  sound  of 
the  accented  syllable  in  the  example,  exemplifying  each  kind  re- 
spectively. The  utterance  of  the  vocal  elements,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, both  singly  and  in  combination  with  the  sub-vocals  and  aspi- 
rates, will  afford  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  voice,  and  should 
be  often  repeated,  until  the  application  of  stress,  in  all  its  forms, 
becomes  easy  and  familiar. 

1.  When  the  vowel  sound  of  the  accented  syllable  com- 
mences with  a  full  or  abrupt  stress  of  voice,  and  gradually 
diminishes  in  force,  which  may  occur  on  syllables  of  either 
long  or  short  quantity,  it  is  called  the  Radical  Stress,  and 
may  be  represented  to  the  eye  and  illustrated  thus :  — 

Ti'r^me-ly. 

QuxertoKS.  What  to  an  indefinite  syllable  f  What  is  meant  by  force,  or  strew 
of  Toftce  ?  Ii  It  important  to  understand  and  apply  it  judiciously  ?  What  is  rec- 
ommended as  an  excellent  exercise  ?  What  is  the  radical  utretM  ?  Give  an  exam* 
pie. 

C  2* 
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Note  1.  The  radical  stress  is  employed  in  giving  utterance  to  the  lan- 
guage of  confidence,  and  of  all  the  violent  and  startling  emotions;  as  ot 
anger,  fear,  impetuous  courage,  impassioned  command,  exultation,  and 
the  like ;  and  usually  in  all  language,  requiring  a  rapid  movement.  It 
may  occur  either  on  immutable,  mutable,  or  indefinite  syllables. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Hold  there,  the  other  quick  replies, 
T  is  green,  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 
Fve  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  yon, 
And  most  again  affirm  it  blue. 

Tis  green,  'tis  greek,  sir,  I  assure  ye, 
Green,  cries  the  other  in  a  fury. 

2.  Be  the  combat  our  own ! 

And  we  '11  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone* 
8.  Back  to  thy  punishment,  false  fugitive. 

2.  When  the  vowel  sound  of  the  accented  syllable  com- 
mences with  slight  force,  and  gradually  swells  to  a  full  vol- 
ume, and  closes  with  an  abrupt  suspension  of  the  voice,  which 
may  occur  on  syllables  of  either  long  or  short  quantity,  it  is 
called  the  Final  Stbess,  and  may  be  illustrated  thus  :  — 

We'-<:  ep-ing. 

Note  2.  The /no/  stress  is  employed  in  the  utterance  of  language  ex- 
pressive of  ill-humor;  as  of  fretful  impatience,  peevishness,  complaint, 
obstinacy,  and  the  like;  and  also  in  earnest  and  hasty 'interrogation.  It 
may  occur  either  on  immutable,  mutable,  or  indefinite  syllables. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  This  is  intolerable  1  I  could  tear  the  scalp  from  my  old 
brainless  skull!  I'm  cheated  every  way!  1  can't  trust  a 
/arthing  with  the  best  friend  I  have  on  earth  /  I'll  go  this  mo- 
ment to  an  attorney,  and  get  a  warrant ;  1 11  put  the  villain  into 
jail  before  an  hour  is  at  an  end. 


QuisnoNS.  What  language  requires  the  radical  stress  ?  Give  an  example. 
What  Is  the  final  stress  t  Gire  an  example.  What  language  requires  the  anal 
etoess!    aire  an  example. 
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2.  Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?    What  penny  hath  Rome  borne  ? 
What  men  provided  ?    What  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  ? 

3.  When  the  vowel  sound  of  the  accented  syllable  com- 
mences  with  slight  force,  and  gradually  swells  to  a  full  vol- 
ume in  the  middle,  and  then  gradually  subsides,  which  can 
only  occur  on  syllables  of  long  quantity,  it  is  called  the  Me- 
dia* Stress,  and  may  be  illustrated  thus :  — 

Cha'  <o-  n-gee. 

Note  8.  The  median  stress  Is  employed  in  the  utterance  of  language 
of  gentle  emotions,  and  of  a  lofty,  sublime,  and  dignified  character;  and 
also  in  calm  and  reverential  veneration  and  prayer.  It  occurs  on  indefi- 
nite syllables  only. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skies ; 
Thy  genius  commands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 
2.  O  spare  me,  that  I  may  recover  strength,  before  I  go  hence, 
and  be  no  more. 

4.  When  a  forcible  stress  of  voice  is  given  to  the  first  and 
last  parts  of  the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented  syllable,  with 
but  slight  stress  on  the  intermediate  portion,  which  usually 
occurs  on  syllables  of  long  quantity,  it  is  called  the  Com- 
pound Stbes8,  and  may  be  illustrated  thus :  — 

In-de'  r=~ =cr  ed ! 

Not*  4.  The  compound  stress  is  employed  in  the  utterance  of  language 
of  surprise;  and  frequently  in  impassioned  interrogation.  It  occurs  only 
on  indefinite  syllables. 


Oneness.  What  is  the  median  strati  f  Give  an  example.  What  language  le- 
quinc  the  median  street  ?  Gire  an  example.  What  to  the  compound  stnai  f 
&tn  an  example.    What  language  requires  the  compound  stress  ? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Deeds  !  What !  my  deeds  given  up  to  your  son 

2.  Hold  !  I'm  surprised  to  find  you  fighting ! 

3.  Must  I  then  leave  you  ?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  goody  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master? 

5.  When  the  vowel  sound  of  the  accented  syllable  is  uni- 
form during  its  prolongation,  which  may  sometimes  occur, 
it  is  called  the  Thorough  Stress,  and  may  be  illustrated 
thus:  — 

Cha rge. 

Note.  6.  The  through  stress  is  employed  in  uttering  the  language  of 
authoritative  command;  as  when  an  officer  of  the  army  delivers  his  orders 
to  his  soldiers;  and  also  in  a  loud  shout  attended  with  strong  emotion. 
It  may  occur  on  mutable  syllables;  but  it  usually  occurs  on  the  indefinite. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  To  arms ,  to  arms,  ye  brave ! 
The  patriot  sword  unsheathe ; 

March  on,  march  on,  all  hearts  resolved 
On  liberty  or  death. 

2.  Awake  !  arise  /  or  be  forever  fallen  1 

6.  When  the  vowel  sound  of  the  accented  syllable  is 
uttered  with  a  tremulous  movement,  which  usually  occurs  in 
the  expression  of  all  those  deep  and  exciting  emotions  which 
enfeeble  the  voice,  as  in  fear,  sorrow,  grief,  and  sometimes 
in  extreme  joy,  it  is  called  the  tremor,  or  intermittent 
stress. 

examples. 

1.  Pity  the  sorrows  of  hpoor  old  num. 

2.  Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son,  and  I  am  chill. 

Qossfiom.  (Hre  an  example  of  such  language.  What  U  the  thorough  street! 
aire  an  example.  What  language  require!  the  thorough  street?  Give  an  ex- 
ample. What  it  the  tremor  or  intermittent  street,  and  what  emotions  require 
It?    Give  an  example. 
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SECTION   II. 

Rule.  Each  syllable  on  which  accent  falls  must 
be  marked  by  its  proper  and  distinctive  stress. 

If  it  is  doubtful,  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  which  syllable  of  a 
word  should  have  the  greatest  stress  or  force  of  utterance  upon  it, 

reference  must  be  made  to  the  dictionary,  in  which  the  accented 
syllables  are  all  marked. 

Note.  The  meaning  of  a  word  is  sometimes  changed  by  changing  the 
place  of  the  accent. 

EXAMPLES. 


Noons. 

Verbs. 

Nouns. 

Verbs. 

conduct 

con-ducf 

extract 

ex-tracf 

confine 

con-fine' 

in'sult 

in-sulf 

contract 

con-tractf 

object 

ob-jectf 

EXERCISE  I. 

DISRBSP1CT  TO  FABSNTB  IN  NO  CASS  ALLOWABLE. 

[Let  the  student  point  out,  or  name  each  word  in  the  following  ex- 
ercise, having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  as  in  Socra-tes,  vi'o-lent, 
etc] 

1.  Leander,  the  eldest  son  of  Socrates,*  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent passion  with  his  mother.  Socrates  was  witness  to  this 
jhameful  misbehavior,  and  attempted  the  correction  of  it,  in 
the  following  gentle  and  rational  manner :  — 

2.  u  Come  hither,  son,"  said  he  ;  u  have  you  never  heard 
of  men  who  are  called  ungrateful  ?  "  "  Yes,  frequently," 
answered  the  youth.      "And   what  is  ingratitude?"  de- 

QinBroRrs.  What  is  the  general  rale  for  accent?  What  is  said  in  the  note? 
Give  examples. 

•  8oc'ra-tes,  a  celebrated  heathen  philosopher,  born  at  Alopece,  a  Tillage  near 
Athens,  470  B.C.,  and  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  on  a  false  charge  of 
atheism,  400  b.o. 
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manded  Socrates.  u  It  is  to  receive  a  kindness,"  said  Le- 
ander,  "  without  making  a  proper  return,  when  there  is  a 
favorable  opportunity."  "  Ingratitude  is,  therefore,  a  species 
of  injustice,"  said  Socrates. 

8.  "  I  should  think  so,"  answered  Leander.  "  If,  then," 
pursued  Socrates,  u  ingratitude  be  injustice,  does  it  not  fol- 
low, that  the  degree  of  it  must  be  proportionate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  favors  which  have  been  received  ?  "  Leander 
admitted  the  inference ;  and  Socrates  thus  pursued  his  in- 
terrogations. "Can  there  subsist  higher  obligations  than 
those  which  children  owe  to  their  parents,  from  whom  life  is 
derived  and  supported,  and  by  whose  good  offices  it  is  ren- 
dered honorable,  useful,  and  happy  ?" 

4.  "  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  you  say,"  replied 
Leander,  "  but  who  could  suffer,  without  resentment,  the  ill- 
humors  of  such  a  mother  as  I  have  ?  "  "  What  strange  thing 
has  she  done  to  you  ?  "  said  Socrates.  u  She  has  a  tongue," 
replied  Leander,  u  that  no  mortal  can  bear."  "  How  much 
more,"  said  Socrates, "  has  she  endured  from  your  wrangling, 
fretfulness,  and  incessant  cries,  in  the  period  of  infancy! 
What  anxieties  has  she  suffered  from  the  levities,  capricious- 
ness,  and  follies,  of  your  childhood  and  youth !  What  afflic- 
tion has  she  felt,  what  toil  and  watching  ljas  she  sustained, 
in  your  illness ! 

5.  "These,  and  various  other  powerful  motives  to  filial 
duty  and  gratitude,  have  been  recognized  by  the  legislators 
of  our  republic  For  if  any  one  be  disrespectful  to  his  par- 
ents, he  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy  any  post  of  trust  or  honor. 
It  is  believed,  that  a  sacrifice,  offered  by  an  impious  hand, 
can  neither  be  acceptable  to  heaven,  nor  profitable  to  the 
state ;  and  that  an  undutiful  son  cannot  be  capable  of  per- 
forming any  great  action,  or  of  executing  justice  with  impar- 
tiality. Therefore,  my  son,  if  you  be  wise,  you  will  pray  to 
Heaven  to  pardon  the  offenses  committed  against  your 
mother. 
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6.  "Let  no  one  discover  the  contempt  with  which  you 
have  treated  her ;  for  the  world  will  condemn  and  abandon 
you  for  such  behavior.  And  if  it  be  even  suspected,  that 
you  repay  with  ingratitude  the  good  offices  of  your  parents, 
you  will  inevitably  forego  the  kindness  of  others ;  because 
no  man  will  suppose  that  you  have  a  heart  to  requite  either 
his  favors  or  his  friendship." 

7.  Home  1  't  is  the  sacred  depot  of  all  that  man  holds  dear 
in  earthly  existence  — the  blessed  spot  where  the  unalloyed 
affections  of  the  heart  take  root,  spring  up,  and  flourish. 
Home!  'tis  where  innocence  and  childhood,  untainted  by 
crime,  and  uncontaminated  with  the  follies  of  the  world,  can 
luxuriate  in  the  consciousness  of  chastity  and  goodness. 
Home  I  't  is  where  the  love  of  the  devoted  wife  is  hallowed 
by  a  faithful  discharge  of  those  marital  duties,  which  enchain 
the  husband  of  her  choice  in  the  heavenly  bond  of  unity. 
Home !  't  is  that  endeared,  bright  speck  on  the  heart  of  man 
wherever  he  may  roam. 


EXERCISE   II. 

ORIGINAL  THINKING.  —  H.  Katoh. 

[In  the  following  exercise,  tho  pupil  may  point  out  such  words  as  are 
accented  on  the  second  syllable;  as  in  xnys-te'-ri-ous,  un-less',  etc.] 

1.  The  principle  by  which  mind  acts  on  mind,  is  myste- 
rious and  inexplicable.  The  fact  is  obvious,  that  the  world 
is  ruled  by  mental  power.  There  are  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  forces.  A  strong  mind  when  encountering  a  weaker, 
will  as  naturally  move  it,  as  a  strong  force  in  the  material 
world  will  overcome  a  weaker.  It  is  an  old  adage,  passed 
into  an  unquestioned  axiom,  that  u  Knowledge  is  power." 
This  is  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  expression  of  a  great 
truth.  Knowledge  is  not  power,  unless  wielded  by  an  intel- 
ligent agent,  who  knows  how  to  use  and  apply  it. 
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2.  A  man  may  have  stuffed  into  his  head  all  the  contents 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,*  and  his  memory  may  be  the  treas- 
ure-house of  all  the  facts  in  science,  and  yet  be  compara- 
tively a  weak  man,  who  may  pass  through  the  world  and 
die,  without  permanently  influencing  or  changing  the  course 
of  any  individual.  A  mere  acquaintance  with  facts,  how- 
ever extensive,  does  not  give  power.  It  is  the  comprehen- 
sion of  principles,  and  the  ability  to  apply  them  in  the  va- 
ried circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  which  make 
a  strong  man  intellectually. 

3.  Now  a  principle  cannot  be  apprehended  without 
thought.  We  may  confidently  assert,  that  mental  power  is 
generally  obtained  by  hard  thinking ;  and  he  alone  possesses 
it,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  bring  the  power  of  his  un- 
derstanding to  bear  with  such  intensity  of  heat  upon  the 
subjects  submitted  to  its  action,  as  either  to  dissipate  them 
in  thin  air,  if  they  are  intrinsically  worthless,  or  to  fuse 
them,  and  remold  them  into  forms  better  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

4.  Such  a  man  will  be  strong  in  himself;  his  power  over 
others  is  irresistible.  While  resisting  or  modifying  all  influ- 
ences, however  mighty  and  sweeping,  coming  in  upon  him 
from  abroad,  he  sends  out  a  strong  and  modifying  influence 
over  the  exciting  elements  raging  around  him.  He  is  him- 
self an  original  source  of  influence.  He  stands  firmly  upon 
the  adamantine  rock  of  his  own  clear  convictions,  against 
which  the  turbulent  waves  of  human  opinion  dash  harm- 
lessly, and  break,  and  foam,  and  retire. 

5.  But  from  this  immovable  stand,  he  utters  a  voice  which 
the  elements  hear  and  obey.  Such  a  man,  with  respect  to 
other  men,  is  neither  planetary  nor  reflective,  but  fixed  and 
self-luminous.       He  pours  a  light  abroad  from  the  living 


*  Bod'lei-an  Ii'bra-ry .  a  library  in  Oxford,  England,  said  to  number  from  250,009 
jc  '100,000  Tolumei  of  books,  aud  about  90,000  manuscript. 
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fountains  of  his  own  intelligence.  Who  does  not  envy 
power  like  this  ?  It  is  truly  the  only  power  worth  desiring 
or  possessing. 

6.  What  true  dignity  and  sublimity  encircles  the  brow  of 
the  mighty  ruler  of  mind !  Olympian  Jove,*  shaking  the 
material  heavens  and  earth  with  his  nod,  and  hurling  his 
thunders  upon  the  aghast  and  discomfited  giants,  does  not, 
with  half  that  kingly  majesty,  dilate  our  strong  conception, 
as  a  simple  man,  swaying,  to  and  fro,  a  vast  multitude  of 
intelligent  minds  by  the  breath  of  his  lofty  eloquence,  and 
demolishing  the  citadels  of  error  by  the  might  of  his  irresist- 
ible logic. 

EXERCISE   III. 
The  Primary  and  Secondary  Accents. 

Besides  the  primary  accent,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  exercises,  there  is  another  kind  that  usually  occurs  in 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  called  the  secondary  accent 
It  is  less  forcible  than  the  primary,  and  is  marked  thus  (")  ;  as  in 
com"po-si'tson. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  CLASSIFICATION.— Axon. 

[In  the  following  exercise,  let  the  pupil  point  out  the  words  having  both 
the  primary  and  secondary  accents,  and  the  syllables  on  which  they  re- 
spectively fall;  as  in  clas"-si-fi-ca'-tion,  etc.] 

1.  Classification  is  a  process  of  mind  with  which  all  men 
are  in  some  degree  familiar.     Tet  few,  perhaps,  are  fully 


Questions.  What  kind  of  aceent  has  been  Illustrated  in  the  two  preceding  ex- 
ercises ?  What  other  kind  hare  some  words  ?  How  Is  secondary  accent  distin- 
guished from  the  primary  ?  How  is  it  marked  ?  Afhat  is  the  design  of  exercise 
third  ?  What  words  in  the  first  Terse  are  thus  accented  ?  Which  ay  liable  has  the 
primary  accent  ?    Which,  the  secondary,  etc.  ? 


*  O-lym'pKan  Jore,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  same  as  Jupiter,  the  name  cf  tbt 
supreme  deity  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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aware  of  the  importance  of  its  results.  It  produces  system 
and  order  among  the  objects  of  our -pursuit,  and  imparts 
regularity  and  method  to  the  manner  of  pursuing  them.  If 
we  analyze  this  process,  we  find  the  first  act  of  the  mind  to 
be  a  comparison  of  objects  with  one  another ;  a  viewing  of 
things  in  connection  or  juxtaposition. 

2.  This  comparison  is  followed  by  a  perception  of  resem- 
blances. The  attention  is  arrested  by  a  similarity  of  quali- 
ties in  objects,  and,  according  to  the  points  of  resemblance, 
the  mind  naturally  groups  them  together.  The  arrange- 
ment, or  distribution  thus  produced,  is  termed  classification. 

3.  In  every  such  system,  if  it  aspires  to  be  a  philosophical 
one,  the  order  of  resemblance  should  be  the  governing  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  in  applying  this  principle,  the  essential  qualities 
of  things  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  that  are 
only  incidental.  The  former  should  be  first  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  distribution,  and  the  latter  would  properly  form  the 
ground  of  a  subsequent  subdivision. 

4.  An  analysis,  conducted  on  this  principle,  which  should 
distribute  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  into  appropriate 
classes  and  subordinate  divisions,  and  exhibit  truly  their 
connection,  dependence,  and  relative  importance,  would  be  a 
most  useful  auxiliary  in  the  prosecution  of  science. 

5.  It  would  not  only  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  inquirer, 
but  would  give  an  additional  value  to  his  attainments,  by 
rendering  them  more  available  for  useful  ends.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  this  all  the  advantage  that  would  result  from  it  The 
very  action  of  the  mind  in  studying  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive system,  in  tracing  its  relations  and  proportions,  the 
fitness  of  its  parts  and  the  adaptation  of  the  whole,  is  a  most 
useful  exercise,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
mental  discipline. 

6.  The  habit  of  classifying  is  attended  with  a  two-fold  ad- 
vantage. Its  influence  is  exerted  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
mental  faculties,  and  upon  the  objects  to  which  those  facul- 
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ties  are  directed.  While  it  simplifies  science,  and  renders 
the  subjects  of  knowledge  easier  to  grasp,  it  also  invigorates 
the  intellect,  and  increases  its  power  of  grasping. 

7.  Though  all  men  resort,  more  or  less,  to  this  process  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  jet  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  it  is  employed,  vary  as  widely  in  different  individuals, 
as  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  A  propensity  to  classify  is  the 
attribute  of  a  reasoning  mind.  It  both  implies  and  confers 
mental  energy,  and,  when  strongly  developed,  is  a  highly 
intellectual  endowment  The  process  is,  in  fact,  a  method  of 
analysis.  It  is  an  instrument  of  thought,  penetrating  into  the 
nature  of  things  and  investigating  their  relations,  reducing 
chaos  to  order,  and  bringing  harmony  out  of  confusion. 


CHAPTER  IU. 

SENTENCES. 

A  sentence,  says  Dr.  Webster,  is  a  number  of 
words  containing  complete  sense,  or  a  sentiment,  and 
followed  by  a  full  pause. 

1.  Sentences  are  of  two  kinds;  simple  and  compound. 

2.  A  simple  sentence  consists  of  one  subject,  and  one  finite 
verb;  as,  Trees  grow.  The  sun  shines.  Man's  days  are  num- 
bered. 

3.  A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more  subjects  and 
finite  verbs ;  as,  Be  sincere  in  all  your  words,  prudent  in  all  your 
actions,  obliging  in  all  your  manners,  and  men  will  commend  you. 


Qrasuras.  What  Is  a  sentence?  How  many  kinds  of  sentences  are  there,  and 
what  are  they  called?  What  is  a  simple  sentence?  What  is  a  oompound  sen- 
tence? 
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SECTION    I. 
SERIES. 

A  Series,  in  elocution,  denotes  the  members  of  a 
compound  sentence ;  and  hence,  it  is  a  succession  of 
particulars,  consisting  of  words,  or  clauses,  connected 
by  a  conjunction  expressed  or  understood. 

Mr.  Walker  introduces  and  illustrates  the  series  under  the  fol- 
lowing general  heads :  A  Simple  Series,  A  Compound  Series,  and 
A  Series  of  Series, 

1.  A   SIMPLE   SERIES. 

A  simple  series  is  a  succession  of  particulars,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  single  words  in  the  same 
construction. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

2.  Pride  and  vanity  are  twin  sisters. 

3.  Humanity,  justice,  and  generosity,  are  noble  traits  of  charac- 
ter. 

4.  Stage  actors  counterfeit  love,  anger,  fear,  and  aversion. 

2.    A   COMPOUND    SERIES. 

A  compound  series  consists  of  two  or  more  phrases, 
or  members  of  the  same  sentence,  succeeding  each 
other  in  such  connection  and  dependence,  as  to  ren- 
der the  sense  of  the  whole  complete. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  A  good  moral  character,  and  a  sound  education,  with  habits 
of  industry,  qualify  men  for  eminent  usefulness. 

2.  The  temper,  the  sentiments,  the  morality,  and,  in  general, 
the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  men,  are  influenced  by  the 
example  of  others. 

Questions.  What  1b  a  series  in  elocution?  How  many  kinds  of  series  are  here 
Ulustrated,  and  what  are  they  called  f  What  is  a  simple  series  f  Giro  an  example 
A  compound  series  ? 
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3.  A  SERIES    OF   SERIES. 

A  series  of  series  consists  of  two  or  more  simple 
particulars,  connected  with  two  or  more  compound 
particulars,  and  all  so  united,  as  to  form  but  one  sen- 
tence, complete  in  sense. 

*  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Those  evil  spirits,  who,  by  long  custom,  have  contracted  in 
the  body,  habits  of  sensuality,  malice,  and  revenge,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  every  thing  that  is  good,  just,  and  laudable,  are  naturally 
seasoned  and  prepared  lor  pain  and  misery. 

2.  He,  who  pretends  to  great  sensibility  toward  men,  and  yet 
has  no  feeling  for  the  high  objects  of  religion,  no  heart  to  admire 
and  adore  the  great  Father  of  the  universe,  has  reason  to  distrust 
the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  sensibility. 

The  several  series,  as  above  illustrated,  are,  with>  reference  to 
their  position  in  a  sentence,  called  Commencing  or  Concluding 
Series. 

1.  A  Commencing  Series, 

A  commencing  series  is  one  which  begins  a  sen- 
tence, but  does  not,  of  itself,  render  it  complete  in 
sense.     It  is  shown  by  brackets. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  [George  Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson, J 
were  the  first  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

2.  [The  splendor  of  retinue,  the  sound  of  titles,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  high  respect,]  are,  indeed,  soothing  for  a  short  time. 

2.  A  Concluding  Series. 
A  concluding  series  is  one  which  closes  a  sentence, 
and  completes  the  sense  of  the  whole,  as  shown  by 
the  brackets. 

Quonovs.  What  la  a  aeries  of  aeriea?  Give  an  example.  What  la  a  aeriea 
called  when  reference  la  made  to  it*  poaltlon  In  a  sentence  ?  What  ia  a  commene- 
tng  aeriea  t    Gtoe  an  example.    What  ia  a  concluding  aeriea  f 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  is  [the  great  incentive  to 
duty,  and  the  great  source  of  consolation.] 

2.  His  display  has  reflected  [the  highest  honor  on  himself,  lus- 
ter upon  letters,  renown  upon  Parliament,  and  glory  upon  the 
country.] 


SECTION  II. 

SENTENCES      CONTINUED. 

The  general  division  of  sentences  into  simple  and  compound, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  series  in  sentential  structure,  have 
been  fully  illustrated  on  the  preceding  pages ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  sentences  in  themselves,  or  their  component  parts,  may 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  following  general  particulars ;  and 
hence,  they  are  denominated  Affirmative,  Negative,  Conditional* 
Interrogative,  and  Exclamatory. 

1.    AFFIRMATIVE   AND    NEGATIVE   SENTENCES. 

An  affirmative  sentence  asserts  or  declares  what 
exists,  and  is  the  exact  opposite  of  a  negative  one, 
which  contains  or  implies  a  denial 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Single  Affirmative. 

1.  The  Romans  were  a  brave  people. 

2.  Caesar  conquered  Gaul. 

8.  Virtue  is  a  shining  ornament. 

4.  Titus,  a  Roman  general,  took  Jerusalem. 

5.  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

6.  The  empire  of  our  king  has  been  invaded. 

Questions.  Gire  an  example  of  a  concluding  series.  In  what  other  particulars 
may  sentences  differ  from  each  other?  What  Is  an  afflrmatlTe  sentence ?  What  Is 
a  oegattre  sentence  ?    GIts  an  example  of  a  single  afllrmatir*  sentence. 
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2.   Single  Negative. 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.    Thou  shalt  not  lie. 

2.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  is  not  known. 

3.  It  is  not  wise  to  meddle  with  other  men's  matters. 

4.  Wealth  alone  will  not  make  men  happy. 

5.  The  stars  are  not  opaque  bodies. 

6.  The  sun  is  not  so  far  from  us  as  the  stars. 

3.   Single  Affirmative  and  Negative. 

1.  The  year  has  past  and  will  not  return. 

2.  He  went  to  Europe  and  has  not  come  back. 

8.  Some  men  claim  honors  which  they  do  not  merit 

4.  It  is  a  sin  to  be  vicious,  but  not  to  be  poor. 

5.  Bonaparte  invaded  Russia,  but  did  not  conquer  it 

6.  Death  destroys  the  body,  but  cannot  impair  the  souL 

4.  Successive  Affirmatives. 

1.  Religion,  morality,  and  virtue,  render  men  happy  in  all  ages, 
in  all  countries,  and  in  all  climes. 

2.  The  heavens  are  clear ;  the  red  glare  of  the  morning  sun 
gleams  through  the  lower  branches  of  the  lofty  trees ;  and  the 
dew  hangs  in  pearly  drops  on  every  leaf. 

3.  I  builded  me  houses ;  I  planted  me  vineyards ;  I  made  me 
gardens. 

5.   Successive  Negatives. 

1.  The  sun  did  not  shine ;  the  moon  did  not  shed  her  light ; 
the  stars  were  not  seen,  nor  was  any  portion  of  clear  sky  visible. 

2.  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understand- 
ing, nor  yet  favor  to  the  men  of  skill. 

3.  The  tree  which  does  not  blossom  in  the  spring,  cannot  fur- 
nish fruit  in  autum. 

6.  Successive  Affirmatives  and  Negatives. 
1.  The  General  visited  Boston,  and  went  to  New  York;  but 
he  did  not  go  to  Philadelphia,  nor  to  Washington  city. 

Qramom.  CHra  an  example  of  a  tingle  negative.  Otoe  an  example  of  a  tingle 
tflnnattre  and  negative.    Of  fucceealTe  afltanattvet.    Of  tuoceralTe  negative* 
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2.  Hannibal  passed  through  Gaul,  crossed  the  Alps,  came 
down  into  Italy,  and  defeated  several  Roman  generals ;  but  he 
could  not  conquer  the  country,  nor  take  the  city  of  Rome. 

3.  When  the  northern  barbarians  poured  down  upon  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Italy,  and  desolated  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  Romans  had  become  so  effeminate,  they  were  not  able 
to  withstand  their  enemy,  protect  their  capital,  or  even  save  their 
noble  works  of  art  from  a  general  destruction. 

7.  Indiscriminate  occurrence  of  Affirmative  and  Negative  Clauses 
The  blind  are  deprived  of  numberless  sources  of  pleasure,  com- 
mon to  the  human  family,  although  not  wholly  shut  out  from  the 
external  world.  The  sun  shines,  Hut  they  behold  it  not ;  the  stars 
gild  the  evening  sky,  but  their  beauty  is  not  seen ;  the  green 
grass  spreads  a  soft  carpet  for  their  feet,  but  they  perceive  not  its 
richness ;  the  flowers  unfold  their  delicate  colors,  but  their  eyes 
receive  no  delight ;  the  gorgeous  rainbow  spans  the  heavens,  but 
they  are  unconscious  of  its  beautiful  hues ;  they  hear  the  sweet 
music  of  birds,  but  cannot  witness  their  graceful  sports  on  the 
wing ;  they  behold  not  the  golden  harvest,  waving  before  the  gen- 
tle wind,  nor  the  forest,  bending  before  the  blast ;  they  perceive 
not,  nor  can  they  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  grandeur  of 
mountain  scenery,  nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  broad  land- 
scape. 

2.    CONDITIONAL   SENTENCES. 

A  conditional  sentence  is  one  involving  a  supposi- 
tion wherein  nothing  is  positively  affirmed  or  denied, 
independently  of  such  circumstances  as  are  therewith 
connected.  The  condition  may  be  confined  to  a 
single  clause,  or  extended  to  two  or  more. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  A  Single  Condition, 

1.  If  health  permit,  I  shall  ride  out.  m 

2.  If  there  should  be  no  rain,  the  grass  would  soon  wither. 

Qumtioki.  What  Is  a  conditional  sentence  ?  Give  examples  of  a  slngk 
condition. 
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3.  Though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience. 

4.  If  men  were  wise,  they  would  avoid  intemperance. 

5.  If  all  men  were  strictly  honest,  lawyers  would  starve. 

6.  If  you  would  gain  knowledge,  study  with  attention. 

2.  Successive  Conditions. 

1.  If  the  season  of  youth  is  misspent,  if  wholesome  instructions 
are  disregarded,  and  good  advice  rejected,  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  respectable  manhood. 

2.  If  I  have  walked  with  vanity,  or  if  my  foot  hath  hasted  to  de- 
ceit ;  if  my  step  hath  turned  out  of  the  way,  and  mine  heart 
walked  after  mine  eyes ;  and  if  any  blot  hath  cleaved  to  mine 
hands,  then  let  me  sow,  and  let  another  eat 

8.    INTERROGATIVE   SENTENCES. 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  one  which  is  em- 
ployed in  asking  a  question. 

Note,  The  interrogatory  may  be  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  indirect 
may  involve  a  condition. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Direct  Interrogatives. 

1.  Are  yon  unwell  ?    Have  you  been  sick  ? 

2.  Bo  yon  love  to  gaze  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 

8.  Ought  any  principles  to  be  adopted  without  examination  ? 

4.  Can  we  intentionally  offend  one  whom  we  love  ? 

5.  Do  you  wish  to  become  a  good  reader  and  speaker  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  difference  between  thoughts  and  feelings  ? 

7.  Do  you  rejoice  in  truth  and  resolve  to  maintain  it  ? 

8.  Were  we  not  made  right,  and  have  we  not  unmade  our- 
elves? 

2.  Indirect  Interrogatives. 

1.  What  man  is  free  from  sin  ? 

2.  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  on  the  globe  ? 


QoifTToro.  Give  examples  of  successive  condition*.  What  (*  an  lnterrogatta 
sentence?  What  in  the  note?  Give  examples  of  direct  interrogatives.  Oive  ex- 
amples of  indirect  Interrogative*. 

D  3 
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3  Who  first  invented  the  magnetic  telegraph  ? 

4.  What  grace  is  more  valuable  than  humility  ? 

5.  How  came  the  Indians  on  this  continent  ? 

6.  Where  can  a  man  go  to  avoid  pain  and  sickness  ? 

7.  Who  first  taught  the  art  of  navigation  ? 

8.  When  will  the  next  eclipse  of  the  sun  occur  ? 

4.    EXCLAMATORY  8ENTENCES. 

Exclamatory  sentences  are  such  as  are  employed 
to  express  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the  mind. 

Nora.  Exclamatory  sentences,  in  grammatical  construction,  mn  v  be 
affirmative  or  negative,  interrogative,  conditional,  or  imperative.  An  ex- 
clamation may  be  confined  to  one  word  or  more,  but  it  commonly  extends 
jo  a  clause,  a  series,  or  a  sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Amazing  I  Alas !  that  he  dies !  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am! 

2.  O  unexpected  stroke !  worse  than  of  death  1- 
S.  O  happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim  I 

4.  Alas !  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honor ! 

5.  O,  for  a  single  week !  I  ask  not  for  years ! 

6.  Why  should  I  suffer  so  much  pain  !  how  can  I  endure  it! 

7.  What  could  thus  have  roused  his  anger  1 

8.  Oh  if  my  soul  were  formed  for  woe ! 

9.  Leave  me !  O  leave  me  to  repose !    Depart ! 

1 0.  On !  ye  brave,  who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave ! 

11.  A  vaunt,  monster!    Leave  my  sight !    Begone! 


QcoTioiis.    What  art  exclamatory  sentences  T    What  Is  said  of  them  tai  the 
jote  ?    Give  examplds. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EMPHASIS* 

Emphasis  is  a  forcible  stress  of  voice  on  some  word 
or  words  in  a  sentence,  to  distinguish  them  from 
others,  on  account  of  their  relative  importance. 

The  emphatic  words  in  a  sentence  hold  very  much  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  unemphatic  ones,  as  the  accented  syllables  in  a  word 
do  to  the  unaccented  ones.  As  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  pro- 
nunciation depend  very  much  upon  correct  accent,  so  the  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence,  and  its  effective  delivery,  may  be  said  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  correct  application  of  emphasis. 

"  Emphasis  and  emphatic  inflection,"  says  a  certain  author,  "  ore 
governed  mainly  by  sentiment,  and  associated  more .  or  less  with 
passion  or  emotion.  The  language  of  passion  is  energetic  and 
bold,  and  requires  the  reader  or  speaker  to  enter  -with  feeling  into 
the  sentiments  which  he  utters."  Hence,  in  the  application  of 
the  rules  for  emphasis  and  inflection,  this  important  idea  should 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind. 

Emphasis,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
elocution ;  and,  consequently,  it  should  be  most  carefully  observed. 
In  many  instances,  it  directs  and  governs  other  principles  of  cor- 
rect speaking,  giving  animation,  strength,  and  power  to  deliver}'. 
Like  accent,  it  is  expressed  in  two  ways,  by  stress  and  quantity ; 
but  in  utterance,  it  may  have  as  many  varieties  as  there  are 
pitches,  qualities,  and  modifications  of  the  voice. 

The  degree  of  emphasis,  however,  which  the  sense  requires,  is 
not  always  best  expressed  by  a  forcible  utterance,  or  loudness  of 
voice ;  but  sometimes  by  pronouncing  the  emphatic  word  or  clause 
in  a  subdued  undertone,  or  even  a  whisper.  There  are  three  de- 
grees which  are  usually  denoted  by  type ;  the  first  by  italics,  the 
second  by  small  capitals,  and  the  third  by  large  CAPITALS. 


QoBnom.  What  Is  emphasis  ?  What  depend  Yery  much  on  Its  correct  appli- 
cation T  What  then  may  be  said  of  its  importance  ?  How  1b  it  usually  expressed  ? 
Is  it  always  best  expressed  by  a  forcible  utterance?  In  what  other  way  may  a 
word  sometimes  be  rendered  most  emphatio  t  How  are  the  three  degrees  of  em 
phads  usually  denoted  by  type  f 
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Note  1.  Emphasis  changes  the  accented  syllable,  when  two  words, 
which  are  alike  in  part  of  their  formation,  are  opposed  to  each  other  in 
sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  He  is  the  superior,  and  you,  the  inferior. 

2.  We  first  inhale  air,  then  exhale  it 

3.  Q/Tensive  is  not  the  same  as  defensive. 

4.  Obedience  is  the  opposite  of  disobedience. 

5.  The  king  was  dethroned,  and  his  son  enthroned. 

6.  Sensibility  is  opposed  to  insensibility. 

Note  2.  Emphasis  sometimes  requires  an  increasing  force  of  utterance 
on  succeeding  syllables  in  the  same  word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  I  am  not  ash  amkd  to  own  my  Lord. 

2.  I  will  never  conDESCEND  to  such  meanness. 
S.  There  is  an  unpossiBILity  in  doing  it 

None  8.    Emphasis  frequently  changes  the  meaning  of  a  sentence. 
EXAMPLES. 

1.  Do  you  go  to  Europe  this  year  ?  No,  James  goes. 

2.  Do  you  go  to  Europe  this  year  ?  No,  I  send. 
8.  Do  you  go  to  Europe  this  year  ?  No,  to  Cuba. 
4.  Do  you  go  to  Europe  this  year  ?  No,  next  year. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  four  different  answers  to  the  above 
questions  are  elicited,  corresponding  with  the  emphatic  words. 

Note  4.  The  particles  of  a  sentence  are  not  usually  emphatic,  but  are 
made  so,  when  they  become  peculiarly  significant  or  important  in  sense; 
and,  when  thus  emphasized,  the  meaning  of  tho  sentence  is  frequently 
changed. 


Qmsnoxs.  What  is  the  effect  of  emphasis,  when  two  words,  which  an  alike  in 
part  of  their  formation,  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  sense  ?  Gire  examples.  Does 
the  emphasis  sometimes  increase  on  succeeding  syllables  in  the  same  word  ?  Gire 
examples.  Docs  emphasis  frequently  change  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  ?  Gin*  an 
example.  Are  the  particles  of  a  sentence  usually  emphatic  ?  When  do  they  be- 
come emphatic  ? 
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EXAMPLE. 

It  was  La  Fayette's  *  design,  in  going  from  Whitehall  to  Albany, 
to  pass  by  Stillwater. 

If  this  example  be  read  with  slight  emphasis  on  Stillwater,  every 
hearer  would  get  the  impression  that  La  Fayette  intended  to  stop 
there ;  but  when  read  with  strong  emphasis  on  by,  the  meaning  is 
entirely  changed,  and  implies  that  he  did  not  intend  to  stop  there, 
whatever  he  might  do  at  other  places. 

Not*  5.  Emphasis  may  have  a  diminishing  stress  on  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence; that  is,  the  utterance  may  become  less  and  less  forcible,  although 
the  key-note  of  the  voice  may  be  elevated. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  You  my  superior  t    7  an  itching  palm  t 

2.  Is  toub  opinion  to  be  a  guide  for  me  t 

Note  6.    Emphasis  may  be  equable  on  several  successive  words  in  a 


EXAMPLE. 

Swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moony 
That  nightly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 

The  subject  of  emphasis  has  been  treated  by  different  anthers, 
under  various  divisions ;  but,  as  an  undue  multiplication  of  partic- 
ulars rather  tends  to  perplex  than  benefit  the  learner,  we  shall 
omit  all,  except  what  may  be  considered  the  more  essential 
These  are  comprised  under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Superior  and  Inferior  Emphasis. 

2.  Absolute  Emphasis. 
8.  Antithetic  Emphasis. 
4.  Emphatic  Clause. 

Quiswohs.  Giro  an  example  illustrating  emphatic  particle*.  Does  the  ess* 
phaois  sometimes  diminish  on  a  phrase*  or  sentence  f  Give  an  example.  Is  the 
emphasis  sometimes  equable  on  several  words  in  a  sentence?  Give  an  example. 
Under  what  general  heads  is  emphasis  treated  in  this  work  ? 


•  La  Fay-cite*,  a  distinguished  Trench  general,  of  rait  fortune,  high  rank,  and 
powerful  connections.  He  came  to  this  country,  raised  and  equipped  a  body  of 
man  at  his  own  expense,  and  did  important  service  tot  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.    He  died  in  1884. 
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SECTION    I. 

SUPERIOR  AND  INFERIOR  EMPHASIS. 

Superior  emphasis  is  distinguished  from  Inferior, 
by  the  degree  of  stress ;  the  former  having  a  greater 
degree  than  the  latter,  to  mark  the  relative  import- 
ance of  emphatic  words. 

These  two  kinds  or  degrees  of  emphasis  are  illustrated  in  anti- 
thetic sentences  where  two  words  are  emphatic,  whether  the 
contrast  is  expressed  or  implied,  and  in  all  other  sentences  which 
contain  two  or  more  emphatic  words. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  good  man  is  honored,  but  the  evil  man  is  despised. 

In  this  sentence,  the  superior  emphasis  alls  on  good  and  evil, 
and  the  inferior,  on  honored  and  despised. 

2.  Whatever  purifies,  dx>  fortifies  the  heart 

In  the  above  sentence,  the  implied  contrast  is,  that  whatever 
does  not  purify,  does  not  fortify  the  heart 

8.  Adversity  may  make  a  man  wise,  but  not  rich. 

4.  Religion  is  an  excellent  armor,  but  a  bad  cloak. 

5.  Patience  is  a  bitter  seed,  but  it  yields  sweet  fruit. 

6.  Provide  for  the  worst,  but  hope  for  the  best 

7.  Truth  may  languish,  but  it  never  dies. 

8.  Occasional  mirth  is  not  incompatible  with  wisdom. 

9.  Wise  men  commonly  provide  for  the  future. 

10.  By  prudence,  many  evils  and  dangers  are  shunned. 

11.  Rashness  and  folly  involve  many  men  in  trouble. 

12.  A  good  name  must  be  gained  by  upright  conduct 

Note  1.  When  emphasis  falls  on  one  word  only  in  a  sentence,  it  is 
called  Simple  Emphasis. 

Qumhoji-  How  are  raperlor  and  inferior  *T"phmiria  dUUognished  ?  Qtvt  earn- 
viMofMeh.     WhfttlathnplttmphMia? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  You  wrong  yourSELF  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

2.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  masterly  production. 

3.  America  has  produced  some  eminent  orators. 

4.  The  winter  of  1852  was  remarkably  cold. 

Not*  2.  When  the  emphasis  falls  on  two  or  more  words  in  the  same 
sentence,  or  a  succession  of  snoh  words,  it  is  called  Compound  Ernphams. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  NeTer  begin  things  and  leaye  them  unfinished. 

2.  He  has  done  the  mischief,  and  I  bear  the  blame. 

3.  When  the  heart  is  past  hope,  the  face  is  past  shame. 

4.  The  Bible  has  truth  for  its  subject,  the  mind  for  its  object, 
and  the  Father  of  mind  for  its  Author. 

Notb  8.  What  is  commonly  denominated  compound,  double,  treble, 
and  quadruple  emphasis,  is  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  emphatic 
words,  to  mark  the  significant  import  of  the  entire  sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  To  be  wise  in  our  own  eyes,  to  be  wise  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  wise  in  the  sight  of  our  Creator,  are  three  things 
so  very  different,  as  rarely  to  coincide. 

2.  No  station  is  so  high,  no  power  so  great,  no  character  so 
unblemished,  as  to  exempt  man  from  the  attacks  of  rashness,  malice, 
or  envy. 


SECTION    II. 

ABSOLUTE    EMPHASIS. 

Absolute  emphasis  is  that  stress  of  voice  which  is 
placed  upon  some  word  or  words  expressing  an  im- 
portant idea,  where  no  contrast  is  expressed,  or  neces- 
sarily implied. 


Questions.  What  is  compound  emphasis?  Give  an  example.  What  is  said  in 
note  third  of  compound,  doable,  treble,  and  quadruple  emphasis  ?  What  is  abso- 
lute emphasis  ? 
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It  is  contended,  by  some  authors,  that  in  all  cases  where  word* 
are  emphatic,  there  is  contrast,  either  expressed  or  understood. 
By  others,  and  much  the  larger  number,  it  is  maintained  that 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  emphatic  force  laid  upon 
a  word  is  absolute,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term ;  because 
the  thought  expressed  by  it  is  forcible  in  itself,  without  any  aid 
from  comparison  or  contrast 

We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
ample as  a  strong  case  of  absolute  emphasis. 

EXAMPLE. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape. 
In  this  sentence,  there  is  no  contrast  expressed,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  how  it  can  be  implied,  or  in  what  it  could  consist. 
Hence,  we  shall  explain  this  class  of  words,  together  with  those  in 
which  contrast  is  not  expressed  or  obviously  implied,  under  the 
head  of  Absolute  Emphasis* 

Rule  1.  All  words  important  in  meaning,  or  pecul- 
iarly significant,  are  emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  To  be  moderate  in  our  views,  and  to  proceed  temperately  in 
the  pursuit  of  them,  is  the  best  way  to  insure  success. 

2.  The  voice  of  pity  soothed  and  melted  her ;  and,  when  the 
prince  bade  her  be  comforted,  a  feeble  smile  passed  slowly  over  her 
pale  countenance,  like  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue. 

3.  Geography  comprises  a  general  description  of  the  earth,  and 
especially  of  the  locality  and  extent  of  the  several  countries ;  their 
climate,  soil,  and  productions;  the  manners,  customs,  language, 
laws,  religion,  arts,  and  literature  of  the  people ;  and  the  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes,  and  physical  resources  of  each  locality. 


Qubtioks.  What  opinion  is  maintained,  by  some  authors,  in  regard  to  em* 
phasis?  What  by  others?  What  example  illustrates  the  latter  opinion !  What 
dam  of  words,  in  thii  work,  is  marked  under  the  head  of  absolute  emphasis  ? 
What  is  the  rule  for  absolute  emphasis  ? 
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EXERCISE. 
BKAUTY  AND  SUBLIMITY  01  SCOTTISH  8CENERY.  —  BiomovB. 

1.  The  exquisite  beauty  and  sublimity  of  this  country,  al- 
most make  a  pen  move  of  itself.  Never  did  I  pass  so  beau- 
tiful a  day  as  this  at  the  lakes.  I  shall  sing  the  praises  of 
October,  as  the  loveliest  of  months.  This  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  I  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  Winandermere,*  to 
catch  a  sunrise. 

2.  I  had  every  thing  I  could  wish,  and  observed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  day  with  delight  The  mysterious  rolling  of  clouds 
across  the  hills,  announced  the  first  influence  of  the  sun. 
Tints,  the  most  beauteous,  skirted  the  eastern  clouds ;  those 
on  the  west  caught  them  as  by  sympathy.  Various  patches 
of  mountains  soon  gleamed  with  the  reflection  of  the  yet  un- 
seen luminary ;  and  such  innumerable  vicissitudes  of  light 
and  shade  filled  the  scene,  as  no  tongue  can  describe. 

3.  The  lake,  in  all  its  length  of  thirteen  miles,  lay  beneath 
me  with  its  thirty  islands.  I  heard  the  early  lowing  of  the 
cows,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the  neighing  of  the  horses, 
the  twittering  of  the  birds,  the  rustling  of  the  breeze,  the  rip- 
pling of  the  water,  and  the  dashing  of  the  oar,  in  a  gentle 
kind  of  harmony.  The  sun  advanced,  and  threw  a  blaze  of 
magnificent  luster  over  this  landscape. 

4.  I  crossed  over  the  lake,  and  passed  through  rich  scenes 
of  wonder  and  loveliness.  Clusters  of  mountains  and  lesser 
hills,  clothed  with  crags,  brown  fern,  red  lichens,  green  grass, 
purple  heath,  barren  gulleys,  cascades,  wild  streaks,  rolling 
mists,  and  bright  sunshine,  presented  incessant  variety. 
Hill  towered  above  hill ;  Alpine  peaks  reared  their  heads  ; 
groves  filled  the  valleys ;  and  cottages  were  sprinkled  in  wild 
profusion.  . 


'  Wtn-an-dtr-DMr*',  the  name  of  a  bcautlftil  lak*. 

3* 
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5.  While  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  looking  down  on 
the  exquisitely  lovely  lake  of  Grasmere,  environed  by  its 
amphitheater  of  mountains,  a  momentary  shower  produced  a 
rainbow.  It  extended  from  hill  to  hill  over  the  valley,  and 
seemed  like  a  bridge  for  angels  to  pass  over  from  one  dis- 
trict of  paradise  to  another. 


SECTION   III. 

Rule  2.  A  succession  of  emphatic  words  or  partic- 
ulars, usually  requires  a  gradual  increase  of  emphatic 
force  on  each  succeeding  word  or  particular. 

EXAMPLES  . 

1.  His  hope,  his  happiness,  his  very  LIFE,  hung  on  the  next 
words  from  those  lips. 

2.  Disease,  poverty,  disappointment,  and  even  SHAME,  are 
far  from  being,  in  all  instances,  the  unavoidable  doom  of  man. 

3.  A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty,  is  worth  a  whole  ETER- 
NITY in  bondage. 

4.  Since  concord  was  lost,  friendship  was  lost,  fidelity  was 
lost,  LIBERTY  was  lost,  ALL  was  lost 


Note.    The  specification  of  particulars,  such  as  counting,  < 
and  the  like,  requires  sufficient  emphatic  utterance  to  mark  the  several 
distinctions. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  One,  two,  three,  four,  etc.    First,  second,  third,  fourth,  etc. 

2.  Units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  etc 

9.  Second  epistle  of  Peter,  fourth  chapter,  and  ninth  and  tenth 
verses. 


Questions.  What  is  the  role  for  a  succession  of  emphatic  words  or  particulars  f 
aire  an  example.  What  is  said  of  the  specification  of  particular*,  such  as  count- 
las,  etc? 
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4.  You  will  find  my  quotation  in  Jo$ephusf*  bockjirst,  chaptoi 
second,  and  section  third. 


EXERCI8E. 

1.  Regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  COLOR,  contribute 
to  grandeur,  as  well  as  beauty. 

2.  Beauty,  strength,  youth,  and  old  aoe,  lie  undU* 
tinguuhed  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of  matter. 

3.  Valor,  humanity,  courtesy,  JUSTICE,  and  HONOR, 
were  the  characteristics  of  chivalry. 

4.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

5.  The  roaring  of  the  winds,  the  rushing  of  the  waters,  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  all  conspired  to  overwhelm  his  guilty 
spirit  with  dread. 

6.  The  splendor  of  the  firmament,  the  verdure  of  the  earth, 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  the  music  of  birds,  conspire  to 
elevate  the  affections,  and  captivate  the  heart. 

7.  An  ostentatious,'  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style 
of  writing,  is  always  considered  faulty ;  while  perspicuity, 
strength,  neatness,  and  simplicity,  are  beauties  at  which  the 
writer  should  aim. 

8.  There  is  no  enjoyment  of  property  without  government ; 
no  government  without  a  magistrate ;  no  magistrate  without 
obedience;  and  no  obedience  where  every  one  acts  as  he 


9.  Were  we  united  to  beings  of  a  more  exalted  order, 
beings  whose  nature  raised  them  superior  to  misfortune, 


•  Jo-M^kns,  »  ctMKfttad  Jowftih  historian,  born  a.  d.  87,  at  Jorosmtan.    Ho 
»u  of  tbo  order  of  Um  prkithood. 
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placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  disease  and  death,  who 
were  not  the  dupes  of  passion  and  prejudice,  all  of  whose 
views  were  enlarged,  whose  goodness  was  perfected,  and 
whose  spirit  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  friendship,  then 
would  the  evils  of  which  we  now  complain,  cease  to  be  felt. 
10.  When  I  consider  the  period  at  which  this  prosecution 
is  brought  forward ;  when  I  behold  the  extraordinary  safe- 
guard of  soldiers ;  when  I  catch  the  throb  of  public  anxiety ; 
when  I  reflect  what  may  be  the  fate  of  a  man  of  the  most 
beloved  personal  character,  of  one  of  the  most  respected 
families,  himself  the  only  individual  of  that  family,  I  may 
almost  say  of  that  country,  —  who  can  look  at  that  possible 
fate  with  unconcern? 


PANEGYRIC  ON  SHERIDAN'S*  ELOQUENCE.— Bum. t 

1.  He  has  this  day  surprised  the  thousands  who  hung 
with  rapture  on  his  accents,  by  such  an  array  of  talents,  such 
an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as  are 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  oratory ;  a  display  that  reflects 
the  highest  honor  upon  himself,  luster  upon  letters,  renown 
upon  Parliament,  and  glory  upon  the  country. 

2.  Of  all  species  of  rhetoric,  of  every  kind  of  eloquence 
that  has  been  witnessed  or  recorded,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  whatever  the  acuteness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity 
of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the  judgment-seat,  and  the  sacred 
morality  of  the  pulpit,  have  hitherto  furnished,  nothing  has 
surpassed,  nothing  has  equaled,  what  we  have  this  day  heard 
in  Westminster  hall.J 


•  Sherf-dan,  (Richard  Brlnsley,) a  distinguished  statesman,  wit,  and  dramatist, 
born  In  Dublin,  Ireland,  1781. 

t  Burke,  (Edmund,)  cue  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  orators,  and  statesmen  of 
England  or  Ireland.  He  was  born  In  Dublin  in  1780,  and  died  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

t  Wesfmln-ster  hall,  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  Europe  unsupported  by  pB- 
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3.  No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no  statesman,  no  ora- 
tor, no  man  of  any  literary  description  whatever,  has  come 
up,  in  the  one  instance,  to  the  pure  sentiments  of  morality ; 
or,  in  the  other,  to  that  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of  imag- 
ination, propriety  and  vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  diction,  strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos 
and  sublimity  of  conception,  to  which  we  have  this  day 
listened  with  ardor  and  admiration*  From  poetry  up  to 
eloquence,  there  is  not  a  species  of  composition  of  which  a 
complete  and  perfect  specimen  might  not,  from  that  single 
speech,  be  culled  and  collected. 


SECTION    IV. 

Rulb  3.  The  repetition  of  any  word,  rendered  im- 
portant by  its  connection  in  a  sentence,  usually  re- 
quires an  increased  force  of  utterance. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  You  circulated  that  false  report,  you,  sir. 

2.  They  will  never  submit  to  your  dictation,  never,  never. 

3.  Treason!  cried  the  speaker;  treason,  treason,  TREA- 
SON, reechoed  from  eyery  part  of  the  house. 

4.  It  was  Homer  *  who  gave  laws  to  the  artist ;  it  was  Homer 
who  inspired  the  poet;  it  was  Homer  who  thundered  in  the 
senate ;  and,  more  than  all,  it  was  HOMER  who  was  sung  by 
the  people ;  and  hence,  a  nation  was  cast  into  the  mold  of  one 
mighty  mind ;  and  the  land  of  the  Iliadfi  became  the  region  of 
taste,  the  birthplace  of  the  arts. 


Qootiov.    How  should  the  repetition  of  a  word  usually  be  read  ? 


lara,  being  270  feet  in  length,  90  feet  in  height,  and  74  in  breadth.  It  WM  haili 
bv  William  II- ,  in  1097,  and  repaired,  with  many  alteration!,  by  Richard  II.,  in 
13D7.    It  i«  situated  in  Westminster,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  London. 

•  Ilo'mer,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  about  860  b.  o. 

t  Ill-ad,  an  epic  poem,  written  by  Homer. 
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Notb.  The  increase  of  emphasis  is  usually  expressed  by  an  i 
of  force  on  the  word  repeated,  as  in  the  above  example?,  bat  not  always; 
sometimes  the  force  is  even  diminished,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect.  p 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Hush  I  hush  !  he  stirred  not,  —  was  he  dead  t 

9.  Tread  softly,  —  bow  the  head,  —  in  reverent  silence  bow. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  To  enumerate  rill  the  painful  and  appalling  conse- 
quences that  follow  in  the  train  of  intemperate  habits,  would 
consume  more  time  than  the  present  occasion  will  allow. 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  if  such  habits  are  formed,  in- 
dulged, and  persisted  in,  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to 
inevitable  ruin. 

2.  What  has  blasted  the  bright  prospects  of  so  many 
young  men  of  early  promise,  and  broken  the  hearts  of  doting 
parents?  Early  habits  of  dissipation  and  intemperance. 
What  has  reduced  so  many  from  affluence  to  penury  and 
want  ?  Neglect  of  business,  and  indiscreet  management,  - 
caused  by  intemperance. 

3.  What,  in  so  many  instances,  brings  on  premature  death  ? 
Habitual,  confirmed  intemperance.  What  causes  the  hus- 
band, once  kind  and  affectionate,  to  abuse,  maltreat,  and, 
sometimes,  even  to  murder  the  very  wife  of  his  bosom? 
Brutality,  caused  by  intemperance.  What  has  cast  so 
many  children,  destitute  and  unprotected,  on  the  cold  chari- 
ties of  the  world  ?    Their  tears  reply,  intemperance. 

4.  What  dethrones  reason,  and  degrades  man  to  a  mere 
brute  ?  Besotting  intemperance.  What  supplies  the  poor- 
house  with  the  greater  portion  of  its  inmates  ?  Poverty,  and 
inability  to  earn  a  living,  caused,  in  most  cases,  by  intem- 

QuEsnos.    How  if  the  lac  ratio  of  emphasis  sometimes  best  expressed  *    Ohw 

examples. 
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pcrance.  What  so  often  disturbs  the  fireside  harmony,  and 
drives  peace  from  the  domestic  circle  ?  Habitual  intemper- 
ance. What  leads  on  such  multitudes  to  the  perpetration 
of  crimes  of  every  cast  and  character,  crimes  which  consign 
them  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  gibbet?  In  most  cases, 
conscience-destroying  intemperance. 

5.  What  tends  more  directly  to  debase  human  nature,  and 
demoralize  society  ?  What  leads  to  the  violation  of  law,  and 
such  riotous  conduct  as  breaks  the  silence  of  midnight,  and 
disturbs  the  repose  of  peaceful  citizens?  Intemperance  is 
the  moving  spirit.  What  annually  consigns  five  hundred 
thousand  miserable  sots,  in  the  United  States,  to  a  drunk- 
ard's grave,  breaks  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  amiable 
wives,  and  beggars  hundreds  of  thousands  of  orphan  chil- 
d  -en  ?    The  merciless  monster,  intemperance. 


SECTION    V. 

Rule  4.  Words  used  as  exclamations  and  inter- 
jections, when  attended  with  strong  feeling  or  emo- 
tion, are  generally  emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  O  venerable  shade  I   0  illustrious  hero  I  Farewell  I 

2.  What  splendid  views  of  heaven  1  How  majestically  the  sun 
wheels  his  tnighty  round  1 

3.  Behold  the  daughter  of  innocence!  What  a  look!  what 
beauty!  what  sweetness  1 

4.  0  liberty  I  0  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear ! 
O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  1    once  sacred  —  now 

TRAMPLED  Upon ! 


Qvnnoir.    How  ihould  word*  used  as  exclamations  and  intoijoetions  b*  road ' 
live  examples. 
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EXERCISE. 

1 .  The  clock  struck,  and  the  wretched  Altamont  exclaimed 
with  vehemence, — "  Oh  !  time!  time  !  it  is  fit  thou  shouldst 
thus  strike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart  1  How  art  thou  fled 
forever!  A  month!  O  for  a  single  week!  I  ask  not  for 
yean  !  though  an  age  were  too  little  for  the  much  I  have 
to  do." 

2.  The  sword  of  Washington!  *  The  staff  o£  FranJdln  !  f 
O,  sir,  what  associations  are  linked  in  adamant  with  tfiese 
names  !  Washington,  whose  sword  was  never  drawn  but  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  never  sheathed  when  wielded 
in  his  country's  cause!  Franklin,  the  philosopher  of  the 
thunderbolt,  the  printing-press,  and  the  plowshare !  What 
names  are  these  in  the  scanty  catalogue  of  the  benefactors  of 
human  kind !  Washington  and  Franklin  !  Washington,  the 
warrior  and  the  legislator!  Franklin,  the  mechanic  of  his 
own  fortune! 

3.  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man !  - 
How  passing  wonder,  He  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
From  different  natures  marvelously  mixed, 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  I 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity ! 

4.  A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt  1 
Though  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  Greatness  absolute ! 

An  heir  of  glory!  a  frail  child  of  dust  I 


*  Washing-ton,  (George,)  the  lather  of  his  country,  and  first  president  of  th# 
United  States,  born  In  Virginia  in  1782,  and  died  Dee.  14,  1799. 

t  Franklin,  (Benjamin,)  a  distinguished  philosopher,  born  in  Boston  iu  lTUtf, 
and  died  in  1790. 
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Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god !  —  I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost.     At  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own. 

5.  How  reason  reels  I 

O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man ! 

Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy !  what  dread ! 

Alternately  transported  and  alarmed ; 

What  can  preserve  my  life  I  or  what  destroy ! 

An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 

Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

6.  Oh !  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes ! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  panting  spirit  sigh, 

It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 

7.  Mysterious  worlds  t  untraveled  by  the  sun, 
Where  Time's  far  wandering  tide  has  never  run, 
From  your  unfathomed  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears ; 

Tis  heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud, 
Like  Sinai's  *  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud ! 

8.  Daughter  of  Faith,  awake !  arise !  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ! 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  specter  doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  t  on  the  parting  soul ! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed,  by  the  star  of  day ! 


*  Sl'nal  or  Si'na-I,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  near  the  hold  of  the  Red  Sea,  eele* 
anted  In  Soriptuie  history  at  the  place  where  the  law  wae  delivered  to  Mom. 

t  Chn-me'ri-an  dark'nen,  the  appellation  given  by  the  anelente  to  the  continual 
obscurity  eaid  to  hang  over  a  town  on  the  Pains  Maotifl  The  country  le  no* 
oaUedOrlmea. 
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The  strife  is  o'er  I  —  the  pangs  of  nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes ! 


SECTION    VI. 

ANTITHETIC    EMPHASIS. 

Antithetic  emphasis  is  the  stress  of  voice  placed 
upon  words  and  sentences  when  in  contrast. 

This  kind  of  emphasis,  in  some  instances,  appears  to  result  more 
from  the  antithetic  relation  of  the  words  to  each  other,  than  from 
any  very  prominent  importance  attached  to  their  meaning. 

Rule  5.  Two  or  more  words,  opposed  to  each  other 
in  meaning,  are  emphatic  by  contrast. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  We  are  hound  to  he  honest,  hut  not  to  be  rich. 

2.  Beauty  is  transitory,  hut  virtue  is  everlasting. 

8.  Charms  strike  the  sight,  hut  merit  wins  the  soul. 

4.  Knowledge  is  the  treasure,  hut  memory  the  treasury, 

5.  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes,  hut  love  covereth  all  sins. 

6.  Industry  tendeth  to  wealth,  hut  idleness  to  poverty. 

7.  Vice  punishes  itself,  hut  virtue  secures  its  own  reward. 

8.  Beauty  is  like  thejlower  of  spring;  virtue  is  like  the  stars  of 

heaven. 

Note.  Any  word,  whether  important  in  Useff  or  not,  may  became 
emphatic  when  contrasted  with  another. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  They  went  out  from  us,  because  they  were  not  of  us. 

2.  Had  they  been  of  us,  they  would  have  remained  with  us. 


QnmoNf.  What  to  antithetic  emphasis  f  What  1>  the  role  tor  antithetic  era- 
ahaslsf  Give  example*.  What  words  are  contrasted  !  What  Is  the  note?  Qfae 
an  example.    What  words  are  contrasted  ? 
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3.  Writers  should  be  careful  not  to  use  or  for  nor. 

4.  A  sentence  should  neither  close  with  of  not  on. 

5.  When  you  came  in,  he  went  out 


EXERCISE  I. 

1.  The  character  of  Demosthenes  *  is  vigor  and  austerity; 
that  of  Oicerofi  gentleness  and  insinuation.  In  the  one, 
you  find  more  manliness;  in  the  o*Aer,  more  ornamenU 
The  on*  is  more  harsh,  but  more  spirited  and  copeni ;  the 
oifor,  more  agreeable,  bnt  withal  footer  and  weaker. 

2.  Europe  was  once  a  great  field  of  battle,  where  the 
weak  struggled  for  freedom,  and  the  strong,  for  dominion. 
The  king  was  without  power,  and  the  nobles,  without  princi~ 
pile.    They  were  tyrants  at  fame,  and  robbers  abroad. 

3.  Between  fame  and  true  honor,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made.  The  former  is  a  blind  and  noisy  applause ;  the 
latter,  a  more  silent  and  natural  homage.  Fame  floats  on 
the  breath  ;  honor  rests  on  the  judgment  Fame  may  give 
praise,  while  it  withholds  esteem. 

4.  Delicacy  and  correctness  mutually  imply  each  other. 
No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  delicate,without  being  correct ; 
nor  can  it  be  thoroughly  correct,  without  being  delicate. 
The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen  in  discerning  true 
merit;  the  power  of  correctness,  in  rejecting  false  preten- 
sions. Delicacy  leans  more  to  feelings ;  correctness,  more  to 
reason  and  judgment  The  former  is  more  the  gift  of  na- 
ture ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art. 
Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  \  possessed  mo9t  deli- 
cacy ;  Aristotle,  §  most  correctness.     Among  the  moderns, 

•  De-mos'the-nee,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Grecian  orators,  born  881  b  a 

\  Cfc'e-ro,  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators,  and  a  consul  of  Borne,  born  106  b.  a. 

X  Lon-gi'nus,  (Cassias,)  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  rhetorician.  He  died  a.  B. 
276. 

i  Arls-tot-le,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  Greece.  He  died 
832  b.o. 
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Addison  *  is  a  high  example  of  the  delicate ;  and  had  Dean 
Swift  f  written  on  the  subject,  he  would  have  given  a  fair 
example  of  the  correct. 

5.  One  man  relishes  poetry  most ; '  another  takes  pleasure 
in  nothing  but  history.  One  prefers  comedy;  another, 
tragedy.  One  admires  the  simple  ;  another,  the  ornamental 
style.  The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  com- 
positions ;  the  elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a 
graver  cast  Some  nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  man* 
ners,  and  strong  representations  of  passions ;  others  incline 
to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance,  both  in  description 
and  sentiment.  A  French  sermon  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
warm,  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one  is  a  piece  of 
cool,  instructive  reasoning.  The  French  preachers  address 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions ;  the 
English,  almost  solely  to  the  understanding. 


EXERCISE   II. 
HOMER  AMD  VIEGIL4  —  Blaib.  f 

1.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius;  Virgil,  the  better 
artist :  in  one,  we  most  admire  the  man  ;  in  the  other,  the 
work.    Homer  hurries  us  with  commanding  impetuosity; 

Virgil  leads  us  with  attractive  majesty.  Homer  scatters 
with  generous  profusion;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful 
magnificence. 

2.  Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these 
two  great  princes  of  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  for- 

*  Ad'di-son,  (Joseph,)  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  miscellany  In  England.  He 
was  born  in  1672,  and  died  in  1719. 

t  Dean  Swift,  an  eminent  writer  of  great  wit,  born  in  Ireland  in  1667. 

tVlr'gil,  a  very  distinguished  Roman  poet,  born  at  Andes,  near  Mantua, 
70  B.o. 

S  Blair,  (Hugh,)  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  a  rhetorician  aad  an  author,  born 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1718,  and  died  in  1800. 
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mer  most  undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius ; 
the  latter,  to  be  the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an 
original  in  his  art,  and  discovers  both  the  beauties  and  the 
defects  which  are  to  be  expected  in  an  original  author,  more 
nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force,  but  greater  ir- 
regularities and  negligences  in  composition. 

3.  Virgil  has  all  along  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer:  in 
many  places,  he  has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally 
translated  him.  The  description  of  the  storm,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  JEneid,*  and  JEneas'  t  speech  upon  that  occasion, 
are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  {  not  to 
mention  almost  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  no  other 
than  copies  of  those  of  Homer. 

4.  The  preeminence  in  invention,  therefore,  must,  beyond 
doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  preeminence  in 
judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to  Vir- 
gil, yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we 
discern  all  the  Greek  vivacity ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman 
stateliness.  Homer's  imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich 
and  copious;  Virgil's,  the  most  chaste  and  correct.  The 
strength  of  the  former  lies  in  his  power  of  warming  the 
fancy;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the 
heart 

5.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated ;  Virgil's, 
more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occa- 
sions, a  sublimity  to  which  the  latter  never  attains ;  but  the 
latter,  in  return,  never  sinks  below  a  certain  degree  of  epio 
dignity,  which  cannot  be  so  clearly  pronounced  of  the  former. 
Not,  however,  to  detract  from  the  admiration  due  to  both 
these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  defects  may  reasonably 


•  JB-neld,  an  nerofo  poem,  written  by  Virgil,  in  which  JEneas  if  the  h«ro.  It  Is 
Virgil's  most  celebrated  work. 

t  .S-ne'as,  the  reputed  son  of  Anehlses  and  Venus :  next  to  Hector,  the  bnrest 
among  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  in  1184 1. 0. 

t  Od'ys-sey,  an  epio  poem  attributed  to  Homer. 
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be  imputed,  not  to  bis  genius,  but  to  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived;  and,  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the 
iEneid,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  it  was  left  an 
unfinished  work. 


SECTION  VII. 

EMPHATIC    CLAUSE. 

Emphatic  Clause  signifies  that  several  words  in 
succession  axe  emphatic,  forming  a  clause  or  phrase. 

EXAMPLE. 

As  to  the  gentlemen  present,  I  cannot  give  them  my  confidence. 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a  plant  of  stow  growth. 

Absolute  Emphatic  Clause. 
Note.    Clauses  of  this  kind  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  that  hare 
been  given  under  Absolute  Emphasis,  when  applied  to  single  words. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  I  warn  yon,  do  not  dabe  to  lay  your  hand  on  the  constitu- 
tion. 

2.  Take  courage;  let  your  motto  be,  u  Onward  and  upward, 
and  true  to  the  line." 

8.  The  thunders  of  heaven  are  sometimes  heard  to  roll  in  the 
voice  of  a  united  people. 

4.  American  literature  will  find  that  her  intellectual  spirit  is  her 
tree  of  life ;  and  the  union  of  the  States,  her  garden  of 
paradise. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Look  upon  my  son!  What  mean  you?  Look  upon 
my  boy  as  though  I  guessed  it !     Guessed  the  trial  thou  'dst 

QrotnONB.  What  Is  emphatic  elaose?  How  should  emphatic  clausal  ha 
nadT 
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have  me  make  I  Guessed  it  instinctively  I  Thou  dost  not 
mean — no,  no  —  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  make  atrial 
of  my  skill  upon  mj  child/  Impossible!  I  do  not  guess 
your  meaning. 

2.  We  shall  be  forced,  ultimately,  to  retract;  let  us  retract 
while  we  can,  and  not  when  we  must.  I  say  we  must 
necessarily  undo  these  violent,  oppressive  acts.  They  mutt 
be  repealed.  You  will  repeal  them.  I  pledge  myself  for 
it ;  I  stake  my  reputation  on  it.  I  will  consent  to  be  taken 
for  an  idiot,  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed. 

3.  Is  this  man  possessed  of  talents  adequate  to  the  great 
occasion  ?  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble  ? 
that  shook  kingdoms  ?  He  deserves  to  be  treated  with  utter 
contempt 

4.  You  will  again  be  restored  to  your  firesides  and  homes ; 
and  your  fellow-citizens,  pointing  you  out,  shall  say,  "  There 
goes  one  who  belonged  to  the  army  of  Italy." 

5.  He  is  gone  from  painful  labor  to  quiet  rest ;  from  un- 
quiet desire  to  happy  contentment ;  from  sorrow  to  joy ;  and 
from  transitory  time  to  immortality. 

6.  I  hope,  sir,  that  gentlemen  will  deliberately  survey  the- 
awful  isthmus  on  which  we  stand.  They  may  bear  down 
all  opposition ;  they  may  carry  the  measure  triumphantly 
through  the  house ;  bui  if  they  do,  sir,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, it  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  military  over  the  civil  au- 
thority ;  a  triumph  over  the  powers  of  this  house ;  a  triumph 
over  the  constitution  of  the  land ;  and  I  pray,  sir,  most  de- 
voutly, that  it  may  not  prove,  in  its  ultimate  effects  and 
consequences,  a  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

7.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
yon,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But,  if  you  mouth  it,  as 
many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had 
spoken  my  lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with 
your  hands,  but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tem- 
pest, and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must 
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beget  a  temperance  that  will  give  it  smoothness.  Oh !  it  of- 
fends me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig  *-pated 
fellow,  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings,  f  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable 
of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise.  Fray 
you  avoid  it 

8.  Be  not  too  tame,  either ;  but  let  your  own  discretion  be 
your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to  the 
action, — with  this  special  observance,  that  yon  o'erstep  no 
the  modesty  of  nature ;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from 
the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end  is,  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  times, 
their  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this  overdone,  or  come 
tardy  off,  though  it  may  make  the  \mskillful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  one  of  which 
must,  in  your  allowance,  overweigh  a  whole  theater  of 
others. 


SECTION    VIII. 

ABSOLUTE  EMPHATIC  CLAUSE  REPEATED. 

Note.    Clauses  of  this  kind  are  subject  to  the  same  roles  that  hare 
been  given  under  Absolute  Emphasis,  when  applied  to  single  words. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Let'  our  subject  be  our  country,  our  whole  countbt,  and 
NOTHING  BUT  OUR  COUNTRY. 

2.  A  Deity  believed  is  joy  begun;  a  Deity  adored  is  jot 
advanced  ;  a  Deity  beloved  is  JOY  MATURED. 

8.  My  first  argument  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  is,  the 


Perl-wig,  a  small  wig  to  oonceal  baldness. 
»  Groundling*,  thoM  who  stood  in  what  is  called  the  pit,  at  theater* 
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people  demand  it ;  my  second  argument  is,  the  people  demand 
it  ;  my  third  argument  is,  THE  PEOPLE  DEMAND  IT. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  Frown  indignantly  upon  the  first  dawning  of  an 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  this  Union  from  the  rest. 
The  Union  —  it  must  be  preserved. 

2.  I  have  shown  by  the  gentleman's  own  arguments,  that 
the  doctrine  advanced  by  him,  is  not  at  present  received ; 
that  it  never  was  received;  that  it  never  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  received  ;  and,  if  admitted  at  all,  it  must  be  by 

the  TOTAL  SUBVERSION  OF  LIBERTY. 

3.  What  was  the  cause  of  our  wasting  forty  millions  of 
money,  and  sixty  thousand  lives?  The  American  war  I 
What  was  it  that  produced  the  French  rescript?*  The 
American  war!  What  was  it  that  produced  the  Spanish 
manifesto  ?  The  American  war  !  What  was  it  that  armed 
forty-two  thousand  men  in  Ireland,  with  the  arguments  car- 
ried on  the  points  of  forty-two  thousand  bayonets  ?  THE 
AMERICAN  WAR!  For  what  are  we  about  to  incur  an 
additional  debt  of  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  ?  This  dia- 
bolical, American  war  ! 

4.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in 
the  name  of  the  English  nation,  whose  ancient  honor  he  has 
sullied.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India, 
whose  rights  he  has  trodden  under  foot,  and  whose  country 
he  has  turned  into  a  desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human 
nature  itself,  in  the  name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every 
age,  in  the  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  common 
enemy  and  oppressor  of  all. 


*  Rescript,  among  the  Banana,  an  edict  or  daon*. 

4 
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5.  Is  character  valuable  ?  On  this  point,  I  will  not  insult 
you  with  argument.  There  are  certain  things,  to  argue 
which,  is  treason  against  nature.  '  The  Author  of  our  being 
did  not  intend  to  leave  this  point  afloat  at  the  mercv  of 
opinion ;  but,  with  his  own  hand,  he  has  kindly  planted  in  the 
soul  of  man  an  instinctive  love  of  character.  This  high  sen- 
timent has  no  affinity  to  pride.  It  is  the  ennobling  quality 
of  the  soul ;  and,  if  we  have  hitherto  been  elevated  above 
the  ranks  of  surrounding  creation,  human  nature  owes  its 
elevation  to  the  love  of  character. 

6.  It  is  the  love  of  character  for  which  the  poet  has  sung, 
the  philosopher  toiled,  the  hero  bled.  It  is  the  love  of  char- 
acter which  wrought  miracles  in  ancient  Greece ;  *  the  love 
of  character  is  the  eagle  on  which  Rome  f  rose  to  empire ; 
and  it  is  the  love  of  character,  animating  the  bosom  of  her 
sons,  on  which  America  must  depend  in  those  approaching 
crises  that  may  "try  men's  souls."  Will  a  jury  weaken 
this,  our  nation's  hope  ?  Will  they,  by  their  verdict,  pro- 
nounce to  the  youth  of  our  country,  that  character  is  scarce 
worth  possessing  ?    No,  gentlemen,  no ;  never,  never ! 


SECTION    IX. 

ANTITHETIC  EMPHATIC  CLAUSE. 

Notb.    Clauses  of  this  kind  are  subject  to  the  Bame  rules  that  hart 
been  given  under  Antithetic  Emphasis,  when  applied  to  single  words. 

Quzstioh.    How  should  antithetic  emphatic  clauses  be  read  T 


•  Greece,  (proper,)  an  andent  country,  which  Included  all  of  modern  Greece,  and 
a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  882  a.  o.,  it  was  the  third 
uniTenal  empire  in  the  world. 

t  Some,  an  ancient  dty,  situated  nearly  on  the  site  of  modern  Rome,  In  Italy 
The  Soman  empire  once  embraced  most  of  the  eastern  world  as  then  known. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  robber  of  character  plunders  thai  which  not  enriches  him, 
but  makes  his  neighbor  poor  indeed. 

2.- 1  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  —  DEATH. 

3.  Tell  yowr  sovereign,  sir,  I  am  poor  and  penniless;  but  with 
all  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom,  he  canNOT  make  me  false  to  me 
country.  I  boast  not  of  my  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  I  globy  in  my  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Bat  youth,  it  seems,  is  not  my  only  crime.  I  have 
been  accused  of  acting  a  theatrical  part 

2.  Is  it  that  you  would  fight  Austria  for  as?    No;  a 
thousand  times,  no.     Take  away  the  prestige  *  of  Hussion 
aid,  and  I,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  my  people,  will  CRUSH' 
it  in  one  single  battle,  as  /crush  this  paper  in  my  hand. 

S.  Be  studious,  and  you  will  be  learned;  be  industrious 
and  frugal,  and  you  may  be  rich  ;  be  sober  and  temperate,  and 
you  will  be  healthy  ;  be  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy. 

4.  We  read  of  that  philosophy,  which  can  smile  over  the 
destruction  of  property ;  of  that  religion,  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  extend  the  benign  look  of  forgiveness  and  com- 
placency to  his  murderers ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  soul  of  man 
to  bear  the  lacerations  of  slander. 

5.  There  was  a  time,  then,  my  fellow-citizens,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  f  were  sovereign  masters,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land ;  while  this  state  had  not  one  ship  —  no,  not  one  walL 


*  Prestige,  Illusion,  fluctuation,  charm,  Imposture. 

t  Lae-CHto-mo'ni-aii,  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  or  Lacednmon,  one  of  the  meet  power 
fnl  of  the  statea  of  ancient  Greece. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

INFLECTION. 

An  Inflection  is  a  modification  of  Hie  voice  in 
reading  or  speaking,  commonly  referring  to  the  up- 
ward and  downward  slides. 

There  are  four  inflections,  or  modifications  of  the  voice,  besides 
the  cadence ;  namely,  the  Rising  Inflection,  Falling  Inflection,  Cir- 
cumflex, and  Monotone. 

A  mark  inclining  to  the  right  (  '  ),  denotes  the  rising  inflection. 

A  mark  inclining  to  the  left  (  v  ),  denotes  the  falling  inflection. 

A  curring  mark  (  w  ),  usually  denotes  the  circumflex. 

A  horizontal  mark  (  ~  ),  denotes  the  monotone. 

It  should  be  distinctly  remembered,  that,  although  each  of  the 
above  marks,  or  characters,  indicates  an  inflection  of  the  voice,  the 
same  in  kind,  yet,  in  degree,  intensity,  and  significant  expressive- 
ness, there  is  a  great  variety  of  shades.  Any  attempt,  therefore, 
to  give  definite  roles,  touching  the  minor  shades  of  modification, 
would  rather  perplex,  than  aid  the  learner.  Good  sense,  correct 
taste,  and  a  delicate  ear,  will  ordinarily  adapt  the  more  graceful 
inflections  to  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  in  the  best  way,  and  in  the 
most  natural  manner. 

Definitions  and  Explanation*. 

1.  The  rising  inflection  is  an  upward  torn  or 
slide  of  the  voice ;  as,  Will  you  go  to-ddy  J 

2.  The  falling  inflection  is  a  downward  torn  or 
slide  of  the  voice ;  as,  Where  has  he  gone  ? 

3.  The  circumflex  is  the  union  of  the  falling  and 


Qunnoirs.  What  li  an  inflection?  What  are  the  lour  Inflections  besides  the 
cadence,  which  are  used  in  reading  ?  How  la  the  riling  Inflection  denoted  ?  How 
the  falling  ?  How  the  circumflex  ?  the  monotone  ?  What  to  said  of  the  various 
minor  shades  cf  Inflection T  What  is  the  rising  Inflection t  What,  the  felling  ? 
What,  the  circumflex? 
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rising  inflections  on  the  same  syllable  or  word,  pro- 
ducing a  slight  undulation  or  wave  of  the  voice ;  as, 
Indeed!  he  is  your  friend,  is  he  ? 

4.  The  monotone  is  a  protracted  sameness  of 
sound  on  successive  syllables  or  words;  as,  High 
on  a  throne  of  royal  state. 

5.  A  cadence  is  a  fall  of  the  voice  below  the 
key-note,  or  general  pitch,  and  only  occurs  on  the 
last  syllable  or  word,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  as, 
Time  is  mon^ 

The  rising  and  filling  inflections,  the  circumflex,  and  the  ca- 
dence, together  with  their  different  degrees  of  intensity,  which  are 
always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  emphatic  stress  given  to  the 
words  on  which  they  occur,  may  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  the 
following  diagrams.  The  straight,  horizontal  lines  represent  the 
general  pitch  of  the  voice,  in  which  a  phrase  or  sentence  is  read ; 
and  the  different  lengths  of  the  inclined  lines  and  curves,  repre- 
sent the  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  several  inflections. 

/ / / Ksing Inflection,  *   yJx\Falling Inflection. 

V^  V /  \^_s       Circumflex. 

\    Cadence. 

From  the  first  of  the  above  diagrams,  it  wiM  be  seen  that  the 
voice,  in  the  rising  inflection,  turns  upward  from  the  general  pitch, 
and  gradually  rises  to  a  height,  proportioned  to  the  required  de- 
gree of  emphasis ;  and,  in  the  falling,  that  it  commences  above 
the  general  pitch,  at  a  height,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  empha- 


QasnoRS.  What  li  Che  monotone?  What,  the  cadence?  What  does  the  un- 
joined dlagrama  represent?  Explain  them.  What  may  be  seen  or  fearneu  from 
theftfat?    What,  from  the  second? 
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sis  required,  and  falls  down  to  it,  but  not  below,  as  in  the  cadence. 
These  characteristics  of  the  inflections  and  cadence,  should  be  well 
understood  by  the  pupil,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  read- 
ing and  speaking,  not  to  mistake  one  for  another. 

Note  1.  The  falling  inflection,  when  attended  with  Btrong  emphasis,  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  the  rising.  If  the  learner  is  in  doubt  which  has 
been  employed,  let  him  use  the  doubtful  word  in  the  form  of  a  question, 

<ta,l~  47     \ 

Didjsay^/  or    \*> 


Note  2.  The  circumflex,  when  slight,  so  nearly  coincides  with  the  ris- 
ing inflection,  that  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it;  or  the  ruing  in- 
flection, and  sometimes  the  falling,  is  mistaken  for  the  circumflex. 
When  there  is  doubt  which  has  been  used,  let  the  doubtful  word  be  tested 
thus:—  . 

I  did  not  say  Vgot^  bat    T^/  or    N^t 

Note  8.  The  cadence  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  falling  Inflection. 
The  error  consists  in  not  commencing  the  falling  inflection  above  the  key, 
as  required,  and  sliding  down  to  it,  but  in  commencing  it  on  the  key,  and 
sliding  below  it,  thus  making  a  perfect  cadence.  Their  correct  reading 
may  be  represented  thus:  — 

All  the      \y    has  gone  after    * 


Note  4.  The  inflection  always  begins  on  the  accented  syllable  of  the 
emphatic  word,  and  although  the  influence  is  perceptible  throughout  the 
entire  clause  or  sentence  in  which  it  occurs,  yet,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  to  mark  those  words  only  which  are  most  em- 
phatic 

Questions.  When  is  the  falling  inflection  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  rising  ? 
When  there  is  doubt  which  has  been  employed,  how  can  the  learner  determine! 
For  what  is  the  circumflex  sometimes  mistaken  ?  How  may  the  doubtful  word  be 
tested?  For  what  is  the  cadence  sometimes  mistaken?  In  what  does  the  error 
•onslst  ?  How  is  the  correct  reading  illustrated  ?  Where  does  an  inflection  begin 
to  a  sentence?  How  far  does  its  influence  extend  ?  What  words  are  usually 
marked? 
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SECTION  I. 

RISING  AND  FALLING  INFLECTIONS. 

Bulb  1.  Direct  questions,  or  those  that  can  be 
answered  by  yes  or  no,  generally  require  the  rising'  in- 
flection; and  their  answers,  the  f ailing. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Does  the  earth  turn  on  its  axis  ?    Yes. 

2.  Does  the  moon  shine  with  her  rfwn  light  ?    N6. 
8.  Are  the  fixed  stars  planets  ?    They  are  not 

4.  Is  astronomy  a  pleasing  stiidy  ?    It  is. 

5.  Has  the  earth  an  orbital  motion  around  the  siin  ?    Yes. 

6.  Does  the  moon  revolve  around  the  earth  ?    It  does. 

7.  Has  any  one  sailed  around  the  earth?     Yes,  Captain 
Cook? 

8.  Do  you  think  the  planets  are  inhabited  ?    Yes,  I  d6. 

9.  Was  it  for  this  that  you  exchanged  masters  ?    It  was  not 
10.  Am  I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving  this  point? 

Most  certainly. 

Excbptiok  1.  The  direct  question,  when  it  becomes  an  appeal,  and  is 
uttered  with  earnestness  and  strong  emphasis,  the  answer  being  antici- 
pated, inclines  the  voice  to  the>  falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  save  himself  ? 
8.  Arh  we  not  naturally  inclined  to  evil  ? 

3.  WW  any  one  who  knows  his  own  heart,  trust  himself? 

4.  Arh  not  good  reading  and   speaking  very  rare  attaii 
ments? 

5.  Ark  gold  and  silver  mines,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  ? 

6.  Can  we  be  too  zealous  in  promoting  a  good  cause  ? 

7.  Chn  you  despise  your  own  dear  father  ? 

8.  Chn  you  ever  forget  the  kindness  of  your  mother  ? 


Qimnoirs.    What  is  the  rale  for  direct  questions  ?    Cnre  an  example.    When 
the  dlreot  question  become*  an  appeal,  how  ihould  it  be  read  ?    Oire  an  example. 
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9.    TTUZ  you  thus  abandon  an  affectionate  siflter  ? 

10.  Will  your  conscience  justify  such  conduct  ? 

11.  W\U  not  the  slow,  unmoving  finger  of  scorn  point  at 
you,  and  may  not  you  expect  the  cold  contempt,  both  of  friends 
and  neighbors  ? 

Exception  2.  When  a  direct  question  is  not  at  first  understood,  and  is 
repeated  with  earnestness  and  emphasis,  the  repetition  takes  the  faUmg 
inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Will  you  loan  me  your  reading  book  ?  I  did  not  understand 
you.  Will  you  loan  me  your  reading  book  ? 

2.  Was  your  father  a  native  of  Germany  ?  What  did  you  say, 
sir  ?  Was  your  father  a  native  of  Germany  t 

8.  Was  your  brother  of  age,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ? 
What,  sir?  Was  your  brother  of  hge>  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution ? 

4.  Will  you  accompany  me  to  Niagara  Falls  ?  What  was  your 
question,  sir  ?    Will  you  accompany  me  to  Niagara  Fblls  t 

Note  1.  In  a  short  series  of  direct  questions,  closely  connected  in  the 
tame  paragraph,  the  rising  slide  usually  increases  in  intensity  on  each  suc- 
ceeding question,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  thought  and  emo- 
tions of  the  speaker;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  last  question  may  be 
rendered  more  impressive,  by  giving  it  the  falling  slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?  Must  he  submit  ?  Must  he 
be  depdsed  t    Must  he  lose  the  name  of  kIno? 

2.  Must  I  bridge  ?  Must  I  observe  y6u  f  Must  I  stand  and 
crouch  under  t<5tjk  testy  humor  ? 

8.  And  now  that  he  has  practiced  upon  the  gentleman's  own 
precepts,  he  is  assailed  for  it.  Is  there  any  fairness  in  this? 
Is  there  consistency  in  it  ?  Is  there  statesmanship  in  it  ?  Is 
there,   I   ask,  good   common   SENSE  in    it?     Neither,  sir; 

NEITHER. 


QrasnoifS.  When  a  direct  question  is  repeated,  what  slide  does  the  repetition 
require  ?  Give  an  example.  How  is  a  short  series  of  direct  questions  usually  re- 
quired to  be  read  T    What  tilde  may  the  last  question  of  the  series  sometimes  take* 
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It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  learn  to  distinguish  the 
direct  question  from  the  indirect ;  and  this  he  may  readily  do,  by 
observing  that  all  sentences  involving  direct  questions,  like  those 
under  this  rule,  very  uniformly  commence  with  verbs;  while 
those  involving  indirect  questions  as  uniformly  commence  with 
relative  pronoun*  or  adverbs.  Let  these  characteristics  of  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  questions  be  well  understood,  and  there  need  be 
no  misapplication  of  the  inflections  in  either 


EXERCISE  I. 

Direct  Questions  without  their  Answers. 

1.  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  forever?  and  will  he  be  favora- 
ble no  more  ?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  forever  ?  doth  his 
promise  fail  forevermdre  ?  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gra- 
cious ?  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  ? 

2.  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  sdn  ?  is  not  his  mother  called 
Miry  ?  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  J6ses,  and  Simon,  and 
Jddas  ?  and  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ? 

8.  Can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a  perpetual 
progress  of  improvement,  and  traveling  on  from  perfection 
to  perfection,  after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works 
of  his  Creator,  and  made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  wfsdom,  and  p<Swer,  must  parish  at  his  first  setting 
out,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  inquiries  ? 

4.  Wast  thou  displeased  with  the  rivers  ?  was  thine  anger 
against  the  rivers  ?  was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea,  that  thou 
didst  ride  upon  thy  horses  and  thy  chariots  of  salvation  ? 

5.  Shall  dust  and  ashes  stand  in  the  presence  of  that  un- 
created glory,  before  which  principalities  and  powers  bow 
down,  tremble,  and  addre?  Shall  guilty  and  condemned 
creatures  appear  in  the  presence  of  Him,  in  whose  sight  the 


Quwnoir.    How  m*y  the  diraet  qnwtion  b«  dlttinguiahtd  from  ttw  Indirect  ? 
P  4* 
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heavens  are  not  clean,  and  who  cbargeth  his  angels  with 

m\y? 

6.  What  is  the  happiness  that  this  world  can  give  ?  Can 
it  defend  us  from  disasters?  Can  it  preserve  our  hearts 
from  grieT,  our  eyes  from  tears,  or  our  feet  from  falling  ? 
Can  it  prolong  our  comforts  ?  Can  it  multiply  our  days  ? 
Can  it  redeem  ourselves  or  our  friends  from  death  ?  Can  it 
soothe  the  king  of  terrors,  or  mitigate  the  agonies  of  the 
d^ing  ? 

7.  Are  our  being  and  happiness  confined  to  this  life 
aldne  ?  Does  our  happiness  consist  in  pampering  these 
bodies,  on  which  the  earth-worm  so  soon  shall  re*  vel  ?  Is  it 
to  be  gained  by  hoarding  up  treasures,  which  our  children 
shall  squander  in  thoughtless  extravagance?  Is  it  to  be 
consummated  by  building  habitations,  which  the  men  who 
shall  come  after  us  will  level  with  the  diist  ? 

8.  Was  it  winter's  storm,  beating  upon  the  houseless 
heads  of  women  and  children?  Was  it  hard  labor  and 
spare  meals?  Was  it  disease?  Was  it  the  tomahawk? 
Was  it  the  deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined  enter- 
prise, and  a  broken  heart,  aching,  in  its  last  moments,  at  the 
recollection  of  the  loved  and  the  left,  beyond  the  sea  ?  Was 
it  some,  or  all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this  forsaken 
company  to  their  melancholy  fate  ?  None  of  these  deterred 
the  pilgrim  fathers. 

9.  And,  sir,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Are  we  so  humble,  so 
low,  so  despicable,  that  we  dare  not  express  our  sympathies 
for  suffering  Greece  ?  that  we  dare  not  express  our  horror, 
articulate  our  detestation  of  the  most  brutal  and  atrocious 
war  that  ever  stained  earth,  or  shocked  high  heaven  ? 

10.  But  what  then  ?  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Shall  an  infe- 
rior magistrate,  a  governor,  who  holds  the  whole  power  of 
the  Roman  people,  in  a  Roman  province,  within  sight  of 
Italy,  bind,  scourge,  torture  with  fire  and  red-hot  plates  of 
iron,  and,  at  last,  put  to  the  infamous  death  of  the  cross,  a 
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Boman  citizen  ?  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence  expir- 
ing in  agony,  nor  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators,  nor  the 
majesty  of  the  Boman  commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the 
justice  of  his  country,  restrain  the  licentious  and  wanton 
cruelty  of  a  monster,  who,  in  confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes 
at  the  root  of  liberty,  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance  ? 


EXERCISE  II. 
DUELING.— Bib  oris. 

Direct  Questions  without  their  Answers. 

1.  And  now,  let  me  ask  you  solemnly,  Will  you  persist 
in  your  attachment  to  these  guilty  men  ?  Will  you  any 
longer,  either  deliberately  or  thoughtlessly,  vote  for  them  ? 
Will  you  renounce  allegiance  to  your  Maker,  and  cast  the 
Bible  behind  your  back  ?  Will  you  confide  in  men  void  of 
the  fear  of  God,  and  destitute  of  moral  principle  ?  Will 
you  intrust  life  to  murderers,  and  liberty  to  despots  ? 

2.  Are  you  patriots,  and  will  you  constitute  those,  legisla- 
tors, who  despise  you,  and  despise  equal  laws,  and  wage  war 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  ?  Are  you  Christians, 
and  by  upholding  duelists,  will  you  deluge  the  land  with 
blood,  and  fill  it  with  widows  and  Orphans  ?  * 

3.  Will  you  aid  in  the  prostration  of  justice ;  in  the  es- 
cape of  criminals ;  in  the  extinction  of  liberty  ?  Will  you 
place  in  the  chair  of  State,  in  the  senate,  on  the  bench  of 
justice,  or  in  the  assembly,  men,  who,  if  able,  would  murder 
you  for  speaking  the  truth  ?  Shall  your  elections  turn  on 
expert  shooting,  and  your  deliberative  bodies  become  a 
host  of  armed  men? 

4*  Will  you  destroy  public  morality  by  tolerating,  yea,  re- 


•  The  remainder  of  this  piece  to  left  unmarked,  and  the  Inflection!  may  be  tbj» 
rted  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  teacher  or  reader.    Bee  note,  page  SB. 
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warding  the  most  infamous  crimes  ?  Will  you  teach  jour 
children  that  there  is  no  guilt  in  murder  ?  Will  you  instruct 
them  to  think  lightly  of  dueling,  and  train  them  up  to  de- 
stroy, or  he  destroyed,  in  the  bloody  field  ? 

5.  Will  you  bestow  your  suffrage,  when  you  know  that  by 
withholding  it,  you  may  arrest  this  deadly  evil ;  when  this, 
too,  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done,  and  when  the 
present  is  perhaps  the  only  period  in  which  resistance  can 
avail;  when  the  remedy  is  so  easy,  so  entirely  in  your 
power;  and  when  God,  if  you  do  not  punish  these  guilty 
men,  will  most  inevitably  punish  you  ? 

6.  If  the  widows  and  orphans,  which  this  wasting  evil  has 
created  and  is  yearly  multiplying,  might  all  stand  before  you, 
could  you  witness  their  tears,  and  listen  to  their  details  of 
anguish?  Should  they  point  to  the  murderers  of  their 
fathers,  their  husbands,  and  their  children,  and  lift  up  their 
voices,  and  implore  your  aid  to  arrest  an  evil  which  has  made 
them  desolate,  could  you  disregard  their  cry  ? 

7.  Before  their  eyes,  could  you  approach  the  poll,  and 
patronize  by  your  vote  the  destroyers  of  their  peace  ?  Had 
you  beheld  a  dying  father,  conveyed  bleeding  and  agonizing 
to  his  distracted  family;  had  you  heard  their  piercing 
shrieks,  and  witnessed  their  frantic  agony,  would  you  re- 
ward the  savage  man  who  had  plunged  them  in  distress  ? 

8.  Had  the  duelist  destroyed  your  neighbor;  had  your 
own  father  been  killed  by  the  man  who  solicits  your  suf- 
frage ;  had  your  son  been  brought  to  the  door,  pale  in  death, 
and  weltering  in  blood,  laid  low  by  his  hand,  would  you  then 
think  the  crime  a  small  one  ?  Would  you  honor  with  your 
confidence,  and  elevate  to  power  by  your  vote,  the  guilty 
monster  ?  And  what  would  you  think  of  your  neighbors,  if, 
regardless  of  your  agony,  they  should  reward  him  ? 

9.  And  yet  such  scenes  of  unutterable  anguish  are  multi- 
plied every  year.  Every  year  the  duelist  is  cutting  down 
the  neighbor  of  somebody.    'Every  year,  and  many  times  in 
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the  year,  a  father  is  brought  dead  or  dying  to  his  family,  or 
a  son  laid  breathless  at  the  feet  of  his  parents.  And,  every 
year,  you  are  patronizing  by  your  votes  the  men  who  com- 
mit these  crimes,  and  looking  with  cold  indifference  upon, 
and  even  mocking  the  sorrows  of  your  neighbor. 

10.  Beware,  I  admonish  you  solemnly  to  beware,  and 
especially  such  of  you  as  have  promising  sons  preparing  for 
active  life,  lest,  having  no  feeling  for  the  sorrows  of  another, 
yon  are  called  to  weep  for  your  own  sorrow ;  lest  your  sons 
mil  by  the  hand  of  the  very  murderer  you  vote  for,  or  by 
the  hand  of  some  one  whom  his  example  has  trained  to  the 
work  of  blood. 


EXERCISE    III. 
THS  LAW  OF  PROGRESS.— M.  Harem,  D.  D. 

Direct  Questions  with  their  Answers. 

1.  I  propose  to  make  some  remarks  as  to  what  has  been 
called  u  The  law  of  progress  of  our  race  toward  a  state  of 
human  perfectibility."  What,  then,  is  the  true  idea  of  prog- 
ress? And  here,  I  observe,  that  the  idea  of  progress  pre- 
supposes a  definite  object  to  be  attained,  and  an  actual 
movement  toward  that  object. 

2.  Are  excitement  and  agitation,  simply,  progress  ?  The 
movement  may  be  without  direction.  Is  war,  attended  with 
conquests,  progress  in  human  perfectibility  ?  Then  there  is 
progress  when  the  science,  the  implements,  and  the  art  of 
war,  are  becoming  more  perfect  Is  ldxury,  with  sensual 
gratifications,  the  leading  id£a?  Then  there  is  progress 
when  a  new  dish  is  invented,  or  a  new  source  of  sensual 
gratification  discovered. 

3.  Is  wealth  the  leading  idea  ?  Then  is  there  progress 
when  the  country  is  becoming  rich.    Is  the  power  of  may 
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over  external  nature,  or  liberty,  or  equality,  or  the  perfection 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  leading  idea  ?  Then  would  there  be 
progress  in  an  approximation  to  the  attainment  of  these. 
But  would  there  be  a  true  progress  in  the  advancement  of 
society  toward  any,  or  all  of  these  £nds?  Yes, on  condition, 
and  only  on  condition,  that  society  should  attain  a  true  end, 
and  not  a  means. 

4-  Is  it  a  fact,  that  tribes,  that  nations,  that  continents,  in 
which  no  physical  condition  of  progress  was  wanting,  have 
always  made  such  progress  ?  History  affords  no  such  evi- 
dence. Was  it  true  of  the  tribes  of  this  country,  when 
discovered?  Were  they  making  progress  ?  By  no  means, 
but  rather  going  on,  even  toward  extinction.  Was  it  not 
even  so  with  the  race,  comparatively  civilized,  that  preceded 
th£m  ?  Let  the  voice  of  ruined  cities,  and  the  remains  of 
ancient  art  and  civilization,  scattered  over  this  continent, 
answer. 

5.  Have  those  many  generations,  who  have  been  raised 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  throughout  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  true,  social  progress  ? 
Navigators  have  truthfully  answered.  Has  Egypt,  once  so 
mighty,  but  now  so  long  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  made  prog- 
ress? Her  present  degradation  evinces  the  contrary. 
Have  the  unnumbered  millions  in  central  Africa,  and  in 
southern  regions,  made  progress  ?     Certainly  not 

6.  Has  there  been  any  progress,  for  a  thousand  years,  in 
India  or  China?  It  cannot  be  pretended.  Has  there,  in 
Tartary  or  Persia?  in  Arabia  or  Turkey?  No  progress 
whatever,  leading  toward  human  perfectibility,  is  discover- 
able in  their  civil  or  social  condition. 

7.  Do  not  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  now  use  astro- 
nomical tables,  of  the  principles  of  whose  construction  they 
know  nothing  ?  So  far  have  the  principal  nations  of  Asia 
been  from  making  progress  within  the  last  thousand  years, 
that  it  would  be  hazarding  nothing  to  assert,  that  they  have 
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actually  deteriorated.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  law  of 
progress,  when  such  vast  masses  are  not  acted  upon  bj  such 
law? 


SECTION   II. 

Bulb  2.  Words,  clauses,  and  direct  questions,  con- 
nected by  the  disjunctive  or,  generally  require  the 
rising  slide  before,  and  the  falling  after  it 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  It  was  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust 

2.  It  was  black  or  white,  green  or  red,  rough  or  smooth. 

3.  It  was  a  young  man  or  an  old  man,  a  short  man  or  a  tall 


4.  Does  Caesar  *  deserve  fame,  or  blame  ? 

5.  Do  you  seek  wealth,  or  power  ? 

6.  Shall  we  advance,  or  retreat  ? 

7.  Is  the  chain  of  being  upheld  by  Go*d,  or  thee  ? 

8.  Does  Bonaparte  f  merit  praise,  or  blame,  for  not  commit- 
ting suicide,  when  banished  to  St  Helena  ? 

9.  Was  it  an  act  of  moral  courage,  or  of  cbwardice,  for  Cato  t 
to  fall  on  his  sword  ? 

Nora.  When  nouns  are  connected  In  pairs  by  the  conjunction  and,  the 
former  has  the  rising,  and  the  latter,  the  falling  inflection. 


Qrasnoirs.  What  Is  the  role  Ibr  words,  clauses,  and  direct  questions,  con- 
nected by  the  dlsjunetlYe  tr\  Give  examples.  When  noons  an  connected  in 
pain  by  the  conjunction  cmd,  what  inflections  do  they  take  ? 


•Cse'sar,  (Julias,)  a  Roman  general,  statesman,  and  historian.  Caesar  was  a 
title  of  honor  of  the  fire  Roman  emperors,  following  Julius  Caesar,  and  ending 
with  Nero. 

t  Bo'na-parte,  (Napoleon,)  a  distinguished  general  and  emperor  of  France,  bom 
on  the  island  of  Corsica  in  1709,  and  died  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  1821. 

%  Cato,  an  orator,  general,  and  tribune  of  Rome,  born  98  b.  o.,  and,  in  conse- 
queue*  of  a  defeat,  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword  in  44 1.  c,  and  expired. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  While  the  earth  remaineth,  se&L-time  and  harvest,  cold  and 
heat,  siimmer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease. 

2.  The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  virtuous  and  the  vile,  the 
learned  and  the  Ignorant,  the  temperate  and  the  profligate,  must 
often  be  blended  together. 


EXERCISE. 

1 .  Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  days  to  do  good,  or  to  do 
evil  ?  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  it  ? 

2.  Has  God  forsaken  the  works  of  his  own  hands  ?  or 
does  he  always  graciously  preserve,  and  keep,  and  guide 
them? 

3.  The  pain  is  all  the  same,  whether  we  are  hurt  by  a 
mad  or  a  blind  man. 

4.  With  regard  to  those  who  are  undone,  it  avails  little, 
whether  it  be  by  a  man  who  deceives  them,  or  by  one  who 
is  himself  deceived. 

5.  The  law  of  God  is  a  perfect  rule  of  right,  whether  it 
be  applied  to  the  high  or  the  16w,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the 
learned  or  the  unlearned,  the  king  or  the  beggar,  niler  or 
ruled,  servant  or  master,  black  or  white,  Wnd  or  free. 

6.  Such  was  Demosthenes.  The  mighty  flood  of  speech 
rolls  on  in  a  channel,  ever  full,  but  never  overflows. 
Whether  it  rushes  in  a  torrent  of  allusions,  or  moves  along 
in  a  majestic  exposition  of  enlarged  principles ;  whether  it 
descends,  hoarse  and  headlong,  in  overwhelming  invective,  or 
glides  melodiously  in  narrative  and  description ;  its  course  is 
ever  onward,  and  ever  entire ;  never  scattered,  never 
stagnant,  never  sluggish. 

7.  I  love  to  look  upon  a  young  man  ;  yet,  I  silently  ask 
myself,  what  will  that  youth  accomplish  in  after-life  ?  Will 
he  take  rank  with  the  benefactors,  or  the  scourgers  of  his 
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race  ?    Will  he  exhibit  the  patriotic  virtue  of  Washington, 
or  the  selfish  craftiness  of  Benedict  Arnold  ?  * 

8.  If  he  has  genius,  will  he  consecrate  it,  like  Milton  and 
Montgomery,  f  to  humanity  and  religion  ;  or,  like  Moore  J 
and  Byron,  §  to  the  polluted  altars  of  passion  ?  If  he  has 
mercantile  skill,  will  he  employ  it,  like  Girard,  |  to  gratify 
his  lust  of  wealth  ;  or,  like  some  of  our  living  merchants,  to 
elevate  and  bless  mankind  ? 

9.  The  straggle  lies  between  wealth  and  want;  th« 
dignity  and  degeneracy  of  reason ;  the  force  and  frenz? 
of  the  soul ;  between  well-grounded  hope  and  widely  ei 
tended  despair. 


SECTION  III. 

Bulb  3.   When  or  is  used  conjunctively,  it  takes 
the  rising  slide  after,  as  well  as  before  it 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Can  wealth,  or  honor,  or  pleasure,  satisfy  the  sdul  V 

2.  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art  righteous  ? 
or  is  it  gain  to  him,  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect  ? 

3.  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength?  or  hast  thou  clothed 
his  neck  with  thunder  ? 

Quxrioh.    What  is  the  rule  when  or  \b  used  conjunctively  T    Glre  an  example. 


•  Ar'nold,  (Benedict,)  an  American  general  daring  the  first  part  of  the  Rerolu- 
tfcraary  war,  bat  subsequently  he  became  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

f  Mont-gom'er-y,  (James,)  an  English  poet,  whose  talents  were  consecrated  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  religion. 

X  Moore,  (Thomas,)  an  Irish  poet  of  considerable  reputation. 

f  By"ron,  (Lord,)  an  English  peer  and  poet  of  elevated  genius,  but  absolute 


|  Gi-rsrd,'  (Stephen,)  a  Tery  wealthy  merchant,  late  of  Philadelphia 
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4.  Can  that  which  is  unsavory  be  eaten  without  salt? 
(here  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg  ? 


EXERCISE. 

1.  Did  I  say,  bring  unto  me*  ?  or  give  a  reward  for  me  of 
your  stibstance  ?  or  deliver  me  from  the  enemies'  hand  ?  or 
redeem  me  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty  ? 

2.  Doth  God  pervert  judgment?  or  doth  the  Almighty 
pervert  justice  ?  Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  born  ?  or 
wast  thou  made  before  the  hflls  ? 

8.  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea  ?  or  hast 
thou  walked  in  search  of  the  depths  ?  Have  the  gates  of 
death  been  opened  unto  thee  ?  or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors 
of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

4.*  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ?  or 
hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,*  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  f 
Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  J  in  his  season  ?  or 
canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  §  with  his  sons  ? 

5.  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  far- 
row ?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleyB  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou 
trust  him,  because  his  strength  is  great?  or  wilt  thou  leave 
thy  labor  to  him  ?  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the 
peacocks  ?  or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich  ? 

6.  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  )  with  a  hook  ?  or  his 
tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  ?  Canst  thou 
put  a  hook  into  his  nose  ?  or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a 
thorn  ?     Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  ?  or  wilt 


•  Plei'a-dea,  an  assemblage  of  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus, 
t  O-rl'on,  a  bright  constellation  of  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
t  Mas'aa-roth,  probably  the  constellation  of  stars  around  the  north  pole, 
f  Aro-tu'rus,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Bootes. 
I  Le-Ti'athan,  an  aquatic  animal,  mentioned  in  Job.    It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  crocodile,  whale,  or  some  huge  aquatic  serpent  is  intended. 
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thou  bind  bun  for  thy  maidens  ?     Canst  thou  fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons  ?  or  his  head  with  fish-spears  ? 

7.  Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  for  the  lion  ?  or  fill  the  appe- 
tite of  the  young  lions  ?  Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to 
serve  thee,  or  abide,  by  thy  crib?  Hast  thou  an  arm  like 
God  ?  or  canst  thou  thunder  like  him  ? 


8ECTION   IV. 

Rule  4.  When  negation  is  opposed  to  affirmation, 
the  former  has  the  rising,  and  the  latter,  the  falling 
inflection,  in  whatever  order  they  occur. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  It  is  not  my  design  to  blame  the  army,  but  the  general. 

2.  I  did  not  come  to  praise  Caesar,  but  to  bury  him. 

3.  His  plans  were  well  devised,  but  not  well  executed. 

4.  We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct 

5.  We  should  not  adopt  a  mechanical  variety  in  reading,  but  a 
natural  one. 

6.  Our  heavenly  Benefactor  claims,  not  the  homage  of  oar 
bps,  but  of  our  hearts. 

7.  It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections  of 
the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them. 

8.  This  is  the  main  point ;  not  universal  progress,  but  human 
progress ;  not  progress  everywhere,  but  progress  somewhere. 

Exception.  When  the  negative  clause  is  attended  with  ttrong  empha- 
tic, it  usually  requires  the  falling  inflection,  and  the  affirmative,  the 
riling. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  You  shall  nbt  depart ;  but  your  brdther  may. 

2.  Openly,  you  dare  nbt  reproach  that  man ;  but  secretly,  you 
slander  him. 


Qoasnovs.    What  ia  the  rule  when  negation  is  opposed  to  affirmation  ?   Give  an 
example.    What  is  the  exception  to  this  role f    Give  an  example. 
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8.  Such  conduct  would  not  be  excusable  in  youth  ;  much  lew, 
in  old  age. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  elocutionists,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  that  when  negation  is  opposed  to  affirmation, 
the  negative  clause  takes  the  slight  circumflex,  instead  of  the  rising 
inflection,  as  required  by  the  rule ;  and  also,  in  all  examples  in 
which  comparison  or  condition  is  expressed,  and  the  falling  inflec- 
tion is  required  on  one  of  the  clauses,  that  the  slight  circumflex, 
instead  of  the  rising  inflection,  should  be  used  on  the  contrasted 
word  in  the  other,  in  whatever  order  the  inflections  may  occur. 
Thus,  It  was  not  his  business  to  teach  moral,  but  natural  philoso- 
phy. The  General  was  noted  more  for  rashness  than  for  courage. 
If  the  population  of  this  country  were  to  remain  stationary,  a 
great  effort  would  be  necessary,  to  supply  each  family  with  the 
Bible. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  pupil  to  practice  reading  examples  like 
these,  whenever  they  may  occur  in  the  following  pages,  first,  with 
the  rising  inflection,  and  then  with  the  slight  circumflex,  or  vice 
versa,  in  order  to  train  his  ear  to  distinguish  their  difference,  and 
to  determine  which  reading  will  best  express  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence ;  but  great  care  will  be  necessary  not  to  mistake  one  in- 
flection for  the  other. 


EXERCISE; 

1.  Be  grave,  but  not  formal ;  be  reserved,  but  not  s6ur ; 
be  bold,  but  not  rash ;  be  humble,  but  not  servile  ;  be  pa- 
tient, but  not  insensible  ;  be  cdnstant,  but  not  <Sbstinate  ;  be 
cheerful,  but  not  light;  be  familiar,  but  not  too  intimate; 
exercise  great  caution  in  the  choice  of  your  associates,  but 
do  not  reject  those  who  are  wdrthy. 

2.  Think  not  the  influence  of.  devotion  is  confined  to  the 
retirement  of  the  chSset,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  saints ; 
imagine  not,  that,  unconnected  with  the  duties  of  life,  it  is 
suited  only  to  those,  whose  feelings  perhaps  you  deride  as 
romantic  and  visionary ;  but  rather  consider  it  the  guardian 

Qtntno*.    What  la  aaid  in  the  remark  under  the  role  for  negation  and  aftmr 
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of  Innocence ;  the  instrument  of  virtue ;  the  means  by  which 
every  good  affection  may  be  improved. 

8.   Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  desert ;  not  the  - 
creature  of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable ;  not  Ideal  or 
temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and  antiquity  with  the  divine 
mind ;  not  a  mode  of  sensation,  but  everlasting  truth ;  not 
dependent  on  power*  but  the  guide  of  all  power. 

4.  These  things*  I  say  now,  not  to  insult  one  that  is  fallen, 
but  to  render  more  secure  those  who  stand ;  not  to  irritate 
the  hearts  of  the  wdunded,  but  to  preserve  those  who  are 
not  wounded,  in  sound  health ;  not  to  submerge  him  who  is 
tossed  on  the  fallows,  but  to  instruct  those  sailing  before  a 
propitious  breeze,  that  they  may  not  be  plunged  beneath  th* 
waves. 

5.  In  the  spring-time,  your  fields  shall  grow  green,  but 
they  shall  not  gladden  your  eye;  your  flocks  shall  sport 
thereon,  but  it  shall  bring  no  delight  to  you ;  the  brier  and 
the  thorn  shall  flourish  around  your  hedge,  because  your 
hand  is  not  there  to  prune;  your  children  shall  prattle 
around  the  lonely  fireside,  but  it  shall  bring  no  joy  to  your 
bosom;  the  sun  shall  rise  in  its  wonted  splendor,  and  go 
down  with  all  its  gorgeous  beauty,  but  the  cold  walls  of  a 
prison  shall  bound  your  vision,  confine  your  hopes,  and  pro- 
long your  woes. 

6.  Xerxes,*  in  projecting  the  conquest  of  Greece,  did  not 
evince  wisdom,  but  rashness.  His  army  did  not  pass  the 
Bosphorus  t  hi  boats,  but  on  a  bridge.  His  expedition  did 
not  fail  for  want  of  men,  but  the  lack  of  discipline.  The 
Greeks  were  not  as  numerous  as  the  Persians,  but  they  were 
braver.  Xerxes  did  not  anticipate  the  defeat  of  his  army, 
but  was  compelled  to  witness  their  overthrow.  He  did  not 
expect  to  be  driven  from  the  Grecian  coast  as  a  mere  fugi- 


•  Xenc'es,  king  of  Persia,  485,  B.  o.,  famous  for  hif  attempt  to  conquer  Greece. 
lb  wii  murdered  in  his  bed,  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  hif  reign. 

♦  Borpho-rus,  to*  ■trait  which  toads  from  the  Blade  Bet  into  the  Bet  of  Maimer*. 
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rive,  but  to  return  to  his  capital  as  a  proud  conqueror,  — 
not  deserted  by  his  friends,  but  surrounded  by  captives  in 
chains. 


SECTION    V. 

Rule  5.  When  words  or  clauses  are  contrasted, 
they  take  opposite  inflections:  the  first  member 
usually  requires  the  rising  inflection,  and  the  latter, 
the  falling.  This  order,  however,  is  sometimes  re- 
versed* 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Ldve  and  hatred,  hdpe  and  fear,  joy  and  grief! 

2.  Labor  brings  pleasure,  bat  idleness,  pain. 

8.  Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  sbuL 

4.  Gentleness  often  disarms  the  fierce,  and  melts  the  stubborn. 

5.  Envy  shoots  at  dthers,  but  wounds  herself. 

6.  Youth  indulges  in  hdpe,  but  old  age,  in  remembrance. 

7.  He  who  thinks  to  deceive  Grid,  deceives  himself 

8.  Pride  is  easily  seen  in  tithera,  but  we  rarely  see  it  in  our- 
selves. 

Nora.    Words  and  clauses,  when  compared  with  each  other,  also  require 
opposite  inflections. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Wdrds  are  like  leaves,  and  deeds  like  fruit 

2.  We  should  estimate  men  more  by  their  hearts,  than  by  their 
heads. 

3.  We  should  be  governed  more  by  reason  and  reflection,  than 
by  feeling  and  impulse. 


Qoisnovs.  What  is  the  role  when  words  or  clauses  are  contrasted  f  Give  an 
example.  When  words  and  dames  are  oompared,  how  should  they  be  read  ?  Qin 
ixamples. 
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EXERCISE   I. 

1.  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father ;  bat  a  foolish  son  is 
die  heaviness  of  his  mdther.  The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the 
sool  of  the  righteous  to  famish ;  bat  he  casteth  away  the 
substance  of  the  wicked. 

2.  He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand ;  bat 
the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.  He  that  gathereth  in 
slimmer,  is  a  wise  son ;  bat  he  that  sleepeth  in  harvest,  is  a 
son  that  causeth  shame. 

3.  Blessings  are  upon  the  head  of  the  jdst ;  bat  violence 
covereth  the  mouth  of  the  wicked.  The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed ;  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rdt. 

4.  The  house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown ;  but  the 
tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall  flourish.  There  is  a  way 
which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man ;  but  the  end  thereof  are 
the  ways  of  death.  Even  in  laughter,  the  heart  is  sorrow- 
ful ;  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness. 

5.  A  wise  man  feareth,  and  departeth  from  evil ;  but  the 
fool  rageth,  and  is  confident.  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness ;  but  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death. 
Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

6.  The  rich  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit ;  but  the  poor 
man  that  hath  understanding,  searcheth  him  out.  When 
righteous  men  do  rejoice,  there  is  great  glory ;  but  when  the 
wicked  rise,  a  man  is  hidden.  He  that  covereth  his  sins 
shall  not  prosper ;  but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them, 
shall  have  mercy. 

7.  He  that  tilleth  his  land,  shall  have  plenty  of  bread ;  but 
he  that  followeth  after  vain  persons,  shall  have  poverty 
enough.  A  faithful  man  shall  abound  with  blessings ;  but 
he  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  innocent  The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth ;  but  the  righteous  are  as 
bold  as  a  lion. 
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EXERCISE   II. 

1.  H6nor  is  unstable  and  seldom  the  same ;  bat  virtue  is 
uniform  and  fixed.  Hdnor  is  most  capricious  in  her  rewards ; 
but  virtue  is  enlarged  and  infinite  in  her  h6pes.  H<5nor  is 
not  to  be  depended  on  in  the  storms  and  tempests  of  human 
life" ;  but  virtue  is  above  the  storms,  because  her  anchor  is 
cast  in  heaven.  H<5nor  is  a  floating  BhacLow ;  but  virtue  is 
an  enduring  treasure.  The  fdrmer  disappoints  expectations ; 
the  latter  crowns  anticipated  j6ys. 

2.  Philosophy  may  destroy  the  burden  of  the  bddy ;  but 
religion  gives  wings  to  the  soul.  PhikSsophy  may  enable  us 
to  look  down  upon  earth  with  contempt ;  but  religion  teaches 
us  to  look  up  to  heaven  with  hope.  Phil6sophy  may  sup- 
port us  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  but  religion  conducts  be- 
ydnd  it.  Philosophy  unfdlds  a  rich  store  of  enjdyment ;  re- 
ligion makes  it  eternal.  Happy  is  that  heart  where  religion 
holds  her  throne,  and  philosophy,  her  noble  handmaid,  ad- 
ministers to  her  exaltation. 

3.  Randolph  *  seemed  a  man  of  brilliant,  where  Jefferson  f 
seemed  at  best  of  large  mind.  The  one  might  be  taken  for 
a  philosopher;  the  other  was  certainly  a  man  of  genius: 
the  one  was  imposing ;  the  other,  delightful  Jefferson  shone  ; 
Randolph  sparkled.  Jefferson's  temper  seldom  displeased ; 
Randolph  often,  through  the  indulgence  of  his  wit,  or  his 
wtipathies. 

4.  Talent  is  power ;  tact  is  skill.  Talent  is  might ;  tact 
e  momentum.  Talent  knows  what  to  do;  tact  knows  how 
to  do  it  Talent  makes  a  man  respectable ;  tact  will  make 
him  respected.    Talent  is   wealth;  tact  is   ready  money. 


•  Randolph,  (John,)  a  distinguished  statesman  of  Virgin!*. 

t  Jefferson,  (Thomas,)  the  third  president  of  the  United  States,  born  in  Virginia 
fa  1748,  and  died  July  4th,  1826.  EEs  drew  op  the  Declaration  of  oar  Independence 
in  1776. 
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Take  them  to  the  bar.  Talent  receives-many  a  compliment 
from  the  bench ;  but  tact  receives  fees  from  attorneys  and 
clients.  Take  them  to  court.  Talent  feels  its  weight ;  tact 
finds  its  way.  Talent  is  honored  with  approbation;  and 
tact  is  blessed  by  preferment 

5.  Place  them  in  the  senate.  Talent  has  the  ear  of  the 
house;  but  tact  wins  its  heart,  and  has  its  votes.  Talent 
tabulates  slowly,  reasons  logically,  makes  out  a  case  as  clear 
as  daylight,  and  utters  its  oracles  with  all  the  weight  of  jus- 
tice and  reason  ;  tact  refutes  without  contradiction,  puzzles 
the  profound  without  profundity,  and,  without  art,  outwits  the 
wise.  Talent  is  pleased  that  it  ought  to  have  succeeded ; 
tact  is  delighted  that  it  has  succeeded. 


SECTION    VI. 

RISING    INFLECTION. 

Rulb  6.  The  pause  of  suspension,  denoting  that 
the  sense  is  unfinished,  generally  requires  the  rising 
inflection* 

Note  1.  The  rising  suspensive  inflection  usually  occurs  at  a  rhetorical 
pause,  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  member  of  a  series  marked  with  the 
grammatical  pause  of  the  comma,  or  with  a  semicolon  when  the  sense  is 
imcompUie,  and  the  emphasis  slight;  but  it  is  not  so  intensive  as  the  rising 
slide  of  the  direct  question. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  They  through  faith,  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  swrfrd,  out  of  weak- 


Qrnwnom.  What  Inflection  does  the  pause  of  suspension  require,  when  the 
eeniw  is  unfinished?  When  and  where  does  it  occur  according  to  Note  1  ?  Gi?c 
to  example. 

G  5 
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nose  were  made  string,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

2.  The  road  ambition  travels  is  too  narrow  for  friendship,  too 
crooked  for  l<5ve,  too  rugged  for  hrfnesty,  too  dark  for  science,  and 
too  hilly  for  happiness. 

8.  Charity  is  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed,  the  reconciler  of  differences,  and  the  intercessor  for 
offenders.  It  is  faithfulness  in  the  friend,  public  spirit  in  the 
magistrate,  equity  and  patience  in  the  judge,  moderation  in  the 
sovereign,  and  loyalty  in  the  subject 

4.  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire.  With  a  promptitude  of  classical 
allusion,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events 
and  dAtes,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of 
his  eyes  into  futurity,  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he 
hurried  away  all  before  him.  American  Independence  was  then 
and  there  born. 

5.  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  be  fruit 
in  the  vine ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  mil,  and  the  field  shall 
yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will 
joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

6.  All  the  oriental  luster  of  the  richest  ge'ms,  all  the  enchant- 
ing beauties  of  exterior  shape,  the  exquisite  of  all  forms,  the  love- 
liness of  color,  the  harmony  of  Bounds,  the  heat  and  brightness  of 
the  enlivening  sun,  the  heroic  virtue  of  the  bravest  minds,  with 
the  purity  and  quickness  of  the  highest  intellect,  are  emanations 
from  the  Supreme  Deity. 

7.  To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts  and 
characters,  to  restrain  every  irregular  inclination,  to  subdue  every 
rebellious  passion,  to  purify  the  motives  of  our  cdnduct,  to  form 
ourselves  to  that  temperance  which  no  pleasure  can  seduce,  to 
that  meekness  which  no  provocation  can  ruffle,  to  that  patience 
which  no  affliction  can  overwhelm,  and  to  that  integrity  which  no 
interest  can  shake,  —  this  is  the  task  which  is  assigned  to  us ;  a 
task  which  cannot  be  performed  without  the  utmost  diligence 
and  care. 
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Note  2.  Sentences  implying  comMsum,  the  ease  absolute,  the  infinitive 
tnode  need  as  a  nominative,  the  direct  address  not  attended  with  strong 
emphasis,  and  the  close  of  a  parenthesis,  are  some  of  the  specific  cases  to 
which  Rule  6  also  applies. 

Nons  8.  The  clause  included  in  a  parenthesis,  should  generally  be  read 
in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  and  somewhat  quicker,  than  the  rest  of  the  sen- 


EXAHPLEB. 

First,  Condition, 

1.  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  water  to  drink. 

2.  If  a  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  if  he  ask  a  fish, 
will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ? 

3.  If  all  men  were  upright,  if  they  were  just,  if  they  were  hon- 
est, if  they  were  virtuous,  if  they  were  kind,  if  they  were  benev- 
olent, we  should  have  a  much  happier  world. 

4.  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that  the  furrows  likewise 
thereof  complain ;  if  I  have  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money, 
or  have  caused  the  owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life ;  let  thistles 
grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockles  instead  of  barley. 

5.  If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor 
without  covering ;  if  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  father- 
less, when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate ;  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from 
my  shoulder-blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone. 

Second,  Case  Absolute* 

1.  The  sun  being  risen,  darkness  fled. 

2.  The  general  being  slain,  the  army  was  routed. 

6.  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost. 

4.  The  house  filling,  the  family  perished. 

5.  The  discourse  being  ended,  the  assembly  dispersed. 

6.  The  storm  having  past,  the  sun  shone  forth. 

7.  The  judge  being  seated,  the  trial  commenced. 

Third,  Infinitive  Mode. 
1.  To  avoid  temptations  to  e'vil,  is  wise. 

*_ 

•  QuwnoH.  What  an  the  specific  eases  to  which  No  e  2  applies?  Hew  shoal* 
%  elan*  included  In  a  parenthesis  be  road! 
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2.  To  overcome  evil  with  good,  is  noble. 

3.  To  use  intoxicating  drinks,  is  injurious  to  health. 

4.  To  acquire  knowledge,  is  the  duty  of  all  men. 

5.  To  harbor  ill-will,  is  ignoble.    To  forgive,  is  godlike. 

6.  To  obey  our  parents,  is  an  incumbent  duty. 

7.  To  obey  the  moral  law,  is  a  divine  precept. 

Fourth,  Direct  Address. 

1.  Friends,  our  country  must  be  free. 

2.  Friends,  I  come  not  here  to  talk. 

3.  Men  of  Gaul  I  what  would  you  give  for  freedom  ? 

4.  Fathers,  senators  of  Rome,  arbiters  of  nations,  to  you  I  fly 
for  refuge  from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugurtha.* 

5.  Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts ;  are  they  still  for  war  — 
to  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 

6.  Soldiers,  we  must  finish  this  campaign  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

7.  This  is  not  the  first  time,  O  Romans,  that  patrician  f  arro- 
gance has  denied  to  us  the  rights  of  common  humanity. 

Fifth,  Parenthesis. 
1.  If  there's  a  power  above,  (and  that  there  is, 
All  nature  cries  aloud  in  all  her  works,) 
He  must  delight  in  virtue. 

2.  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the 
law,)  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ? 

3.  Would  it  have  been  possible,  exclaimed  Cicero,  (addressing 
himself  to  Claudius,  J)  that  you  should  speak  with  this  air  of  un- 
concern, unless  the  charge  was  purely  an  invention  of  your  own  ? 

4.  An  honest  man,  (says  Pope,  §)  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

5.  If  envious  people  were  to  ask  themselves,  whether  they 
would  exchange  their  situations  with  the  persons  envied,  (I  mean 
their  minds,  passions,  ndtions,  as  well  as  their  persons,  fortunes, 


•  Ju-gur'tha,  an  ambitious  and  cruel  king  of  Nnmldia,  a  part  of  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa. 

t  Pa-trl'dans,  the  name  given  to  certain  families  in  Borne,  distinguished  tost 
their  origin,  wealth,  and  honors,  and  from  which  the  senators  were  chosen. 

t  Olau  di-us,  (Tiberias,)  a  Roman  emperor,  of  weak  intellect.  He  died  by  poison 
Vn  the  year  64,  aged  sixty-three. 

I  Pope,  (Alexander,)  a  celebrated  English  poet,  born  in  1688,  and  died  in  1744. 
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and  dignities,)  I  believe  the  self-love  common  to  -human  nature, 
would  generally  make  them  prefer  their  own  condition. 

Exception.  The  pause  of  suspension  when  attended  with  strong  em- 
phasis, sometimes  requires  the  fatting  inflection,  in  order  to  express  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sentence* 

EXAMPLE. 

One  who  frequently  associates  with  the  yile,  if  he  does  not  actu- 
ally become  base,  is  sure  to  gain  an  ill  name. 

The  rising  inflection  on  base,  would  pervert  the  meaning  of  this 
sentence,  and  make  it  mean,  if  he  become  base,  notwithstanding  he 
continued  to  associate  with  the  vile,  he  would  not  gain  an  ill 


EXERCISE  I. 
Illustration  of  the  General  Rub. 

1.  The  animated  countenance,  the  strong  emdtion,  the 
trembling  voice,  the  bending  frame,  the  furrowed  cheek,  the 
heaving  bosom,  and  the  silent  tear  of  an  old  soldier,  impart 
an  interest  to  his  story  that  no  pen  can  portray,  no  eloquence 
imitate.  His  adventures,  bis  toils,  bis  sufferings  his  priva- 
tions, his  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  bis  struggles  for  victory 
and  liberty,  are  all  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  fresh 
in  his  recollections. 

2.  Of  the  ten  thousand  battles  which  have  been  foiight, 
of  all  the  fields  fertilized  with  carnage,  of  the  banners  which 
have  been  bathed  in  blood,  of  the  warriors  who  have  hoped 
that  they  had  risen  from  the  field  of  conquest  to  a  glory  as 
bright  and  as  durable  as  the  stars,  few  continue  long  to  in- 
terest mankind. 

3.  When  I  consider  the  sources  from  whence  Christianity 
spning,  the  humility  of  its  Origin,  the  poverty  of  its  disciple*, 
the  miracles  of  its  creation,  the  might  it  has  acquired,  not 
only  over  the  civilized  world,  but  which  your  missions  are 

Qtnamo*.    Whaiii  the  exception  to  Rule  6?    Give  an  mmpU. 
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hourly  extending  over  lawless,  mindless,  and  imbruted  re- 
gions, I  own  the  awful  presence  of  the  Godhead.  Nothing 
less  than  a  Deity  could  have  d6ne  it 

4.  The  powers,  the  prejudices,  the  superstitions  of  the 
earth,  were  all  in  arms  against  it  It  had  no  sword  nor 
scepter ;  its  founder  was  in  rags ;  its  apostles  were  lowly 
fishermen ;  its  inspired  prophets,  uneducated ;  its  cradle,  a 
manger;  its  home,  a  dungeon;  and  its  earthly  diadem,  a 
crown  of  thorns.  And  yet,  forth  it  went,  that  lowly,  hum- 
ble, persecuted  spirit;  the  idols  of  the  heathen  fell,  and 
princes  bowed  before  this  unarmed  conqueror. 

5.  But  tell  me  if  there  be  aught  of  his  doings  that  fills  us 
with  so  adoring  a  veneration,  as  when  we  behold  the  high 
and  lofty  One  stooping  from  the  high  and  holy  place,  to  feed 
the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  counsel  the  ignorant,  to 
be  the  father  to  the  fatherless,  the  judge  of  the  widow,  to 
comfort  the  cast  down,  to  speak  to  the  penitent,  and,  drawing 
near  to  the  lowly  couch  of  the  humblest  of  his  children,  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  departing  spirit,  u  Fear  not,  I  am 
with  thee  ;  be  not  dismayed,  I  am  thy  God ;  I  will  strengthen 
thee ;  I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the 
right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 


EXERCISE  II. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  WSLL-CTJLTTVATBD  MIND.— Biouun>. 

1.  A  well-spent  youth  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  a 
happy  old  age.  No  axiom  of  the  mathematics  is  more  true, 
or  more  easily  demonstrated.  Old  age,  like  death,  comes  un- 
expectedly on  the  unthinking  and  unprepared,  although  its 
approach  be  visible,  and  its  arrival  certain.  Those,  who 
have,  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  neglected  to  furnish  their 
minds  with  ideas,  to  fortify  them  by  contemplation,  and  reg- 
ulate them  by  reflection,  seeing  the  season  of  youth  and  vigor 
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irrecoverably  past,  its  pleasing  scenes  annihilated,  and.  its 
brilliant  prospects  left  far  behind,  without  the  possibility  of 
return,  and  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  the  irresistible  en- 
croachments of  age,  with  its  disagreeable  appendages,  are 
surprised  and  disconcerted  by  a  change  scarcely  expected, 
or  for  which,  at  least,  they  had  made  no  preparations. 

2.  A  person  in  this  predicament,  finding  himself  no  longer 
capable  of  taking,  as  formerly,  a  part  in  the  busy,  walks  of 
life,  of  enjoying  its  active  pleasures,  and  sharing  its  arduous 
enterprises,  becomes  peevish  and  uneasy,  troublesome  to 
others,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  Destitute  of  the  resour- 
ces of  philosophy,  and  a  stranger  to  the  amusing  pursuits  of 
literature,  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  agreeable  method  of 
filling  up  the  vacuity  left  in  his  mind,  by  his  necessary  recess 
from  the  active  scenes  of  life. 

3.  All  this  is  the  consequence  of  squandering  away  the 
days  of  youth  and  vigor,  without  acquiring  the  habit  of 
thinking.  The  period  of  human  life,  short  as  it  is,  is  of  suffi- 
cient length  for  the  acquisition  of  a  considerable  stock  of 
useful  and  agreeable  knowledge ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  afford  a  superabundance  of  subjects  for  contem- 
plation and  inquiry.  The  various  phenomena  of  the  moral, 
as  well  as  the  physical  world,  the  investigation  of  sciences, 
and  the  information  communicated  by  literature,  are  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention,  exercise  thought,  excite  reflection, 
and  replenish  the  mind  with  an  infinite  variety  of  ideas. 

4.  The  man  of  letters,  when  compared  with  one  that  is 
illiterate,  exhibits  nearly  the  same  contrast,  as  that  which 
exists  between  a  blind  man  and  one  that  can  see ;  and,  if  we 
consider  how  much  literature  enlarges  the  mind,  and  how 
much  it  multiplies,  adjusts,  rectifies,  and  arranges  the  ideas, 
it  may  be  well  to  reckon  it  equivalent  to  an  additional  sense. 

It  affords  pleasures  which  wealth  cannot  procure,  and  which  | 

poverty  cannot  entirely  take  away.    A  well-cultivated  mind  I 

places  its  possessor  beyond  the  reach  of  those  trifling  vexa 
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tion*  and  disquietudes,  which  continually  harass  and  per- 
plex those  who  have  no  resources  within  themselves,  and,  in 
some  measure,  elevates  him  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of 
fortune. 


SECTION    VII. 

Rule  7.  Language  of  tender  emotion,  as  of  mild 
and  humble  entreaty,  moderate  grief  or  sorrow,  kind- 
ness,  and  the  like,  generally  inclines  the  voice  to  a 
gentle  upward  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 .  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him,  and  sa\id,  O  my  lord,  let 
thy  servant,  I  pray  thee\  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears,  and  let 
not  thine  anger  burn  against  thy  servant,  for  thou  art  even  as 
Pharaoh. 

2.  Then  Esther,*  the  .queen,  answered  and  said,  If  I  hare 
found  favor  in  thy  sight,  O  king,  and  if  it  please  the  king,  let  my 
life  be  given  at  my  petition,  and  my  people  at  my  request ;  for 
we  are  sold,  I  and  my  people,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slam,  and  to 
perish. 

EXERCISE. 

THE  HEAD-STONE.— Wilsoh. 

1 .  The  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  the 
planks  were  removed  from  the  heaped-up  brink,  the  first 
rattling  clods  had  struck  their  knell,  the  quick  shoveling 


Question.    What  te  the  role  for  language  of  entreaty  and  tender 
•  Ki'ther,  (Queen,)  a  Jewess,  and  wife  of  Ahasuenu,  king  of  Panto. 
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was  over,  and  the  long,  broad,  skillfully  cut  pieces  of  turf 
were  aptly  joined  together,  and  trimly  laid  by  the  beating 
spride,  so  that  the  newest  mound  in  the  chtirch-yard,  was 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  that  were  grown  over  by 
the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spring. 

2.  The  burial  was  soon  over;  and  the  party,  with  one 
consenting  motion,  having  uncovered  their  beads  in  decent 
reverence  of  the  place  and  occasion,  were  beginning  to  sep- 
arate, and  to  leave  the  church-yard. 

3.  But  two  men  yet  stood  together  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  with  countenances  of  sincere,  but  unimpassioned 
grief.  They  were  brothers,  —  the  only  sons  of  him  who 
had  been  buried.  And  there  was  something  in  their  situa- 
tion that  naturally  kept  the  eyes  of  many  directed  upon 
them  for  a  long  time,  and  more  intently  than  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  there  been  nothing  more  observable  about 
them,  than  the  common  symptoms  of  a  common  sorrow.  But 
these  two  brothers  who  were  now  standing  at  the  head  of 
their  father's  grave,  bad  for  some  years  been  totally  es- 
tranged from  each  dther,  and  the  only  words  that  had  passed 
between  them  during  all  that  time,  had  been  uttered  within 
a  few  days  past,  during  the  necessary  preparations  for  their 
father's  funeral. 

4.  No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  these  broth- 
ers, and  neither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell  the  cause  of 
this  unnatural  estrangement.  Surely,  if  any  thing  could  have 
softened  their  hearts  toward  each  dther,  it  must  have  been 
to  stand  silently,  side  by  side,  while  the  earth,  stones,  and 
cUSds,  were  falling  down  upon  their  father's  coffin. 

5.  A. head-stone  had  been  prepared,  and  a  person  came 
forward  to  plant  it.  The  older  brother  directed  him  how  lo 
place  it  —  a  plain  stone,  with  a  sand-glass,  skull,  and  bono, 
chiseled  not  rudely,  and  a  few  words  inscribed.  The 
younger  brother  regarded  the  operation  with  a  troubled  eye, 
and  said,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  several  of  the  by- 

5* 
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standers,  u  William,  this  was  not  kind  in  yon ;  you  should 
have  told  me  of  this-  I  loved  my  father  as  well  as  you 
could  love  him.  You  were  the  elder,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
favorite  son;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  have  joined 
you  in  ordering  this  head-stone,  had  I  not?" 

6.  During  these  words,  the  stone  was  sinking  into  the 
earth,  and  many  persons  who  were  on  their  way  from  the 
grave,  returned.  For  a  while,  the  elder  brother  said  noth- 
ing, for  he  had  a  consciousness  in  his  heart  that  he  ought  to 
have  consulted  his  father's  son,  in  designing  this  last,  becom- 
ing mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  his  memory ;  so  the 
stone  was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood  erect,  decently 
and  simply,  among  the  other  unostentatious  memorials  of  the 
humble  dead. 

7.  The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  and  told  that  the  stone  had  been  erected  "  by  his 
affectionate  sons."  The  sight  of  these  words  seemed  to 
soften  the  displeasure  of  the  angry  man,  and  he  said,  some- 
what more  mildly,  "  Yes,  we  were  his  affectionate  sons,  and 
since  my  name  is  on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied,  brother.  We 
have  not  drawn  together  kindly  of  late  years,  and  perhaps 
never  may ;  but  I  acknowledge  and  respect  your  worth ; 
and  here,  before  our  own  friends,  and  before  the  friends  of 
our  father,  with  my  foot  above  his  head,  I  express  my  wil- 
lingness to  be  on  other  and  better  terms  with  you ;  and  if 
we  cannot  command  love  in  our  hearts,  let  us,  at  least, 
brother,  bar  out  all  unkindness." 

8.  The  minister,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had 
something  intrusted  to  him  to  say  publicly  before  he  left  the 
church-yard,  now  came  forward,  and  asked  the  elder.brother 
why  he  spake  not  regarding  this  matter.  He  saw  that  there 
was  something  of  a  cold  and  sullen  pride  rising  up  in  his 
heart ;  for  not  easily  may  any  man  hope  to  dismiss  from  the 
chamber  of  his  heart,  even  the  vilest  guest,  if  once  cherished 
there.     With  a  solemn  and  almost  severe  air,  he  looked  upon 
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the  relenting  man,  and  then,  changing  his  countenance  into 
serenity,  said  gently,  — 

"  Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is, 
And  how  becoming  well, 
Together  such  as  brethren  are, 
In  unity  to  dwell." 

9.  The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautiful  expression  of  a 
natural  sentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart,  in  which  many 
kind,  if  not  warm  affections  dwelt ;  and  the  man,  thus  ap- 
pealed to,  bowed  down  his  head  and  wept. —  "  Give  me  your 
hand,  brother;"  —  and  it  was  given,  while  a  murmur  of 
satisfaction  arose  from  all  present,  and  all  hearts  felt  kindlier 
and  more  humanely  toward  each  other, 

10.  As  the  brothers  stood,  fervently  but  composedly 
grasping  each  other's  hand,  in  the  little  hollow  that  lay 
between  the  grave  of  their  mother,  long  since  dead,  and  of 
their  father,  whose  shroud  was  not  yet  still  from  the  fall  of 
dust  to  dust,  the  minister  stood  beside  them  with  a  pleasant 

.  countenance,  and  said,  u  I  must  fulfill  the  promise  I  made  to 
your  father  on  his  deatb-bed.  I  must  read  to  you  a  few 
words  which  his  hand  wrote,  at  an  hour  when  bis  tongue 
denied  its  office. 

11.  "  I  must  not  say  that  you  did  your  duty  to  your  old 
father;  for  did  he  not  often  beseech  you,  apart  from  one 
another,  to  be  reconciled,  for  your  own  sakes  as  Christian*, 
for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  who  bare  you, 
and  Stephen,  who  died  that  you  might  be  born  ?  When  the 
palsy  struck  him  for  the  last  time,  you  were  both  absent,  nor 
was  it  your  fault  that  you  were  not  beside  your  dear  father 
when  he  died. 

12.  "As  long  as  sense  continued  with  him  here,  did  he 
think  of  you  two,  and  of  you  two  alone.  Tears  were  in  his 
eyes — I  saw  them  there,  and  on  his  cheek  too,  when  no 
breath  came  from  his  lips.     But  of  this  no  more.     He  died 
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with  this  paper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  made  me  know  that  I 
was  to  read  it  to  you  over  his  grave.  I  now  obey  him:  — 
'  My  sons,  if  you  will  let  my  bones  lie  quiet  in  the  grave, 
near  the  dust  of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  my  burial, 
till,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  you  promise  to  love 
one  another  as  you  used  to  do.  Dear  boys,  receive  my 
blessing.' n 

13.  Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  hide  the  tears  that 
needed  not  to  be  bidden;  and,  when  the  brothers  had 
released  each  other  from  a  long  and  sobbing  embrace,  many 
went  up  to  them,  and  in  a  single  word  or  two,  expressed  their 
joy  at  this  perfect  reconciliation.  The  brothers  themselves 
walked  away  from  the  churcji-yard,  arm  in  arm,  with  the 
minister  to  the  parsonage. 

14.  On  the  following  Sabbath^they  were  seen  sitting  with 
their  families^  the  same  pew ;  and  it  was  observed  that  they 
read  together  from  the  same  Bible  when  the  minister  gave 
out  the  text,  and  that  they  sung  together  from  the  same 
psalm  book.  The  same  psalm  was  sung,  being  given  out  at 
their  own  request,  of  which  one  verse  had  been  repeated  at  • 
their  father's  grave ;  a  larger  sum  than  usual  was  on  that 
Sabbath  found  in  the  plate  for  the  poor,  —  for  love  and 
charity  are  sisters.  And  ever  after,  both  during  the  peace 
and  the  troubles  of  this  life,  the  hearts  of  the  brothers  were 
as  one,  and  in  nothing  were  they  divided. 

OBNTLE  WORDS. 

15.  More  precious  than  the  honeyed  dew, 

From  flowers  distilled  of  saffron  hue,  • 

Of  rosy  tint,  or  azure  blue, 
Are  gentle  words. 

16.  More  joyous  than  the  merry  thrill, 
When  warbling  sounds  the  woodlands  All, 
Or  parting  streamlet,  brook,  or  rill, 

Are  gentle  word.n. 
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17.  Sweeter  than  music's  hallowed  strains, 
To  cheer  old  age  when  memory  wanes, 
And  lull  to  rest  its  aches  and  pains, 

Are  gentle  words. 

18.  Holy  as  friendship's  gifted  name, 
Burning  with  bright,  unquivering  flame, 
That  on  through  time  remains  the  same, 

Are  gentle  words. 


SECTION    VIII. 

FALLING     INFLECTION, 

Bulb  8.  Indirect  questions,  or  those  which  cannot 
be  answered  by  yes  or  noj  generally  require  the 
faffing  inflection,  and  their  answers,  the  same* 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Which  is  the  largest  ocean  on  the  globe  ?    The  Pacific. 

2.  Who  was  the  greatest  Roman  6rator?    Cicero. 

3.  What  Roman  general  took  Jerusalem  ?  *    Tltus-f 

4.  Where  was  Burgoyne's  J  army  captured  ?    At  Stillwater. 

5.  What  is  the  number  of  fixed  stars  visible  to  the  eye  ? 

6.  How  came  Bonaparte  to  escape  from  the  island  of  Elba? 

7.  Why  did  Julius  Caesar  aspire  to  the  imperial  crown? 


*  Questions.    What  Inflections  do  Indirect  questions  generally  require  ?    What 
their  answer*  ?    Give  an  example. 


•  Je-ru'sa-tan,  anciently  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  city  of  Palestine,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  and  said  once  to  contain  1,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

t  TTtus,  a  Boman  emperor  who  took  Jerusalem  and  burned  the  temple  in  the 
year  TO. 

t  Bur-goyue',  (John,)  an  English  general,  who,  with  his  army,  was  taken  prta 
sner  at  StfUwater,  by  Gen.  Gates,  an  American  officer  of  the  Resolution,  in  1777. 
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8.  When  did  Alexander  the  Great*  die,  and  where  ? 

9.  Where  did  Scipio  f  meet  and  conquer  Hannibal  ?  % 

10.  Who  was  Charles  XII.,  §  and  with  whom  did  he  make  war  ? 

11.  Wherefore  did  Alexander  weep  at  the  close  of  his  con- 
quests? 

12.  What  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  |  to  the  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion? 

IS.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?    Kotone. 
14.  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?    By 
taking  heed  thereto  according  to  thy  word. 

Exception.  When  the  indirect  question,  its  answer,  or  a  remark,  is 
not  at  first  understood,  and  a  repetition  is  required,  the  inquiry  is  made 
with  the  ruing  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Who  first  discovered  the  American  continent? 

2.  What  continent  did  yon  say  ? 

8.  How  came  this  continent  to  be  called  America  ? 

4.  What  did  yon  say? 

5.  What  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  ?  Y 

6.  What  was  the  question  ? 

7.  Where  did  the  first  Congress  meet?    In  Philadelphia. 

8.  At  what  place  did  you  say  ? 

9.  John  Quincy  Adams**  was  a  great  statesman. 

10.  What  man  did  you  say  was  a  great  statesman  ? 

11.  I  was  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Calif  ornia. 

12.  Of  what  place  were  you  speaking  ? 


QtfssnOHt.    What  is  the  exception  to  the  role  fat  Indirect  questions  T    CHvt  as 


•  Al-exVui'der,  (the  Gnat,)  a  Grecian  general  of  gnat  talents,  bat  corrupt 
morals.  m 

t  SdpM-o,  (Anicanns,)  a  Roman  general  of  great  courage  and  humanity. 

f  Han'nl-bal,  a  distinguished  Carthaginian  general. 

X  Charles  XII.,  the  king  of  Sweden.  He  made  war  with  the  Banes,  Russians, 
and  Poles. 

H  NeWton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  an  eminent  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  England. 

%  Co-lnmlras,  (Christopher,)  one  of  the  greatest  men  mentioned  in  history 
He  was  born  in  Genoa,  about  1485,  and,  in  the  year  1488,  discovered  what  Is  now 
called  America. 

••  Ad'ams,  (John  Q.,)  the  sixth  president  of  the  United  States. 
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Note  1.  If  the  answers  of  questions,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  are 
given  in  a  careless  or  indifferent  manner,  the  voice- naturally  inclines  to  a 
slight  upward  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Shall  I  call  at  your  house  at  nine  o'clock  ?    As  you  please 

2.  Where  is  James  this  morning  ?    He  has  just  stepped  out. 

3.  At  what  time  does  your  school  commence  ?     About  nine. 

4.  Have  you  learned  your  l&son?    In  part. 

5.  Will  you  be  disappointed  if  it  rams  ?    Not  much. 

6.  Shall  we  change  seats  ?    Just  as  you  please. 

7.  Have  you  studied  chemistry  ?    Very  tittle. 

8.  How  do  you  like  it?    I  can  hardly  teU 

9.  How  many  scholars  in  school  ?     Some  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Note  2.  Affirmative  and  negative  sentences  are  sometimes  made  to 
do  the  office  of  interrogatives,  by  uttering  them  with  the  circumflex  on  the 
words  requiring  the  mtperior  emphasis,  and  the  ruing  inflection  on  suoh 
words  as  take  the  inferior  emphasis,  thus  raising  the  expectation  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  answer. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Your  son  will  surely  go  to  college  next  week. 

2.  You  will  visit  Boston  before  you  return. 

3.  The  doctor  did  not  think  him  dangerously  Qi. 

4.  Their  children  were  not  left  entirely  aldne. 

5.  Your  brother  had  cSmpany  on  his  tour. 

6.  I  suppose  your  school  is  to  commence  in  a  few  days. 


EXERCISE  I. 

Indirect  Questions  without  their  Answers, 

1.  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without 

tn&wledge?     Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 

of  the  earth  ?     Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding.     Who 

hath  laid  the  measure  thereof,  if  thou  knowest  ?  or  who  hath 


Qrasnom.  When  the  answer  Is  given  In  a  eareJesi  or  Indifferent  manner,  what 
inflection  Is  commonly  used  ?  Give  an  example.  How  are  affirmative  and  negative 
nntenee*  made  to  do  the  office  of  lnterroaattvef  f    Give  an  example. 
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stretched  out  the  line  upon  it  ?  Whereupon  are  the  foun- 
dations thereof  fastened?  or  who  laid  the  corner-stone 
thereof? 

2.  Who  can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom  ?  or  who  can 
stay  the  bottles  of  heaven  ?  Who  hath  measured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the 
span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance?. 

3.  What  are  our  joys,  but  dreams  ?  And  what  our  hopes, 
but  goodly  shadows  in  the  summer  clouds  ?  Where  are  the 
heroes  of  ages  past  ?  Where,  the  brave  chieftains  ?  Where, 
the  mighty  ones  who  flourished  in  the  infancy  of  days? 

4.  What  things  are  most  proper  for  youth  to  learn? 
Why  is  our  experience,  with  regard'  to  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  of  so  little  use  to  ourselves  ?  Why  is  it,  that  we  are 
to  learn  wisdom  and  prudence  at  our  own  expense  ?  Who 
will  accuse  me  of  wandering  from  the  subject  ?  Who  will 
say  I  exaggerate  the  tendency  of  our  measures  ? 

5.  Who  continually  supports  and  governs  this  stupendous 
system  ?  Who  preserves  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
worlds  in  perpetual  harmony  ?  Who  enables  them  always 
to  observe  such  times,  and  to  obey  such  laws,  as  are  adapted 
to  the  perfection  of  this  wondrous  system  ?  What  can  be  more 
important  than  an  inquiry  into  the  moral  government  of 
God? 

EXERCISE   II. 
Indirect  Questions  without  their  Answers* 

1.  Who  are  the  persons  most  apt  to  fall  into  peevishness 
and  dejection  ?  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  which  most 
elevate  the  mmd  ?  What  objects  are  most  sublime  ?  What 
heightens  the  idea  of  grandeur?  What  shadow  can  be 
more   vain  .than   the   Me  of  a  great  part  of  mankind? 
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How  few  can  we  find  whose  activity  has   not  been  mis- 
employed ? 

2.  Where  now  is  the  splendid  robe  of  the  consulate? 
Where  are  the  brilliant  torches  ?  Where  are  the  applauses 
and  dances,  the  feasts  and  entertainments?  Where  are 
the  coronets  and  canopies  ?  Where,  the  huzzas  of  the  city, 
the  compliments  of  the  circus,  and  the  flattering  acclama- 
tions of  the  spectators  ? 

3.  Who  can  describe,  who  delineate,  the  cheering,  the  en- 
livening ray  ?  who,  the  looks  of  16ve  ?  who,  the  soft,  benig- 
nant vibrations  of  the  benevolent  eye  ?  who,  the  twilight,  the 
day  of  h5pe  ?  who,  the  internal  efforts  of  the  mind,  wrapt  in 
gentleness  and  humility,  to  effect  good,  to  diminish  evil,  and 
increase  present  and  eternal  happiness  ? 

4.  Where  shouldst  thou  look  for  kindness  ?  When  we 
are  sick,  where  can  we  turn  for  succor?  When  we  arc 
wretched,  where  can  we  complain  ?  When  the  world  looks 
cold  and  surly  on  us*  where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer 
eye,  with  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  ?  The  world 
may  scowl,  acquaintances  forsake,  friends  may  neglect,  and 
lovers  know  a  change  ;  but  when  a  mdther  doth  forsake  her 
child,  men  lift  up  their  hands,  and  cry  out,  "A  prod- 
igy!" 

5.  We  might  ask  the  patrons  of  infidelity,  what  fury  im- 
pels them  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  Christianity  ?  To 
what  virtues  are  their  principles  favorable  ?  Above  all,  what 
are  the  pretensions  on  which  they  rest  their  claims  to  be  the 
guides  of  mankind  ? 

6.  Where  are  the  infidels  of  such  pure,  uncontaminated 
morals,  unshaken  probity,  and  extended  benevolence,  that 
we  should  be  in  no  danger  of  being  seduced  into  impiety  by 
their  example?  Into  what  obscure  recesses  of  misery,  into 
what  dungeons  have  their  philanthropists  penetrated,  to 
lighten  the  fetters  and  relieve  the  sorrows  of  the  helpless 
captive?    What  barbarous  tribes  have  their  apostles  via- 

H 
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ited  ?  What  distant  climes  have  they  explored,  encom- 
passed with  cold,  nakedness,  and  want,  to  diffuse  principles 
of  virtue,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  ? 

7.  O  wind !  where  is  thy  home,— 

Thy  resting-place  ? 
Where  dost  thoa  plnme  thy  wings  to  roam 
In  pathless  fields  of  space  ? 

8.  Whence  comest  thou  with  thy  songs 

That  glad  the  earthy 
And  call  her  myriad  infant  throngs 
Of  beauty  into  birth  ? 

9.  Whence  is  thy  strength  that  bows 

The  forests  down, 
And  dashes  from  the  mountain's  brows 
The  ancient,  emerald  crown  ? 

10.  Whence  thy  tremendous  power 
That  crests  the  waves, 
And  heaves  them,  shouting,  on  the  sounding  shore, 
Or  marble  caves  ? 


EXERCISE  III. 

NORTHERN  LABORERS.  — 0.  0.  Natloe. 

Indirect  Questions  with  their  Answers* 
1.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  misconceived  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  northern  institutions.  He  is  ignorant  of 
northern  character.  He  has  forgotten  the  history  of  his 
country.  Preach  insurrection  to  the  northern  laborers! 
Preach  insurrection  tome/  Who  are  the  northern  labor- 
ers? The  history  of  your  country  is  their  history.  The  re- 
nown of  your  country  is  their  renown.  The  brightness  of 
their  doings  is  emblazoned  on  its  every  page.     Blot  from 
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your  annals  the  deeds  and  doings  of  northern  laborers,  and 
the  history  of  jour  country  presents  but  a  universal  blank. 

2.  Sir,  who  was  he  that  disarmed  the  Thiinderer; 
wrested  from  his  grasp  the  bolts  of  J6ve;*  calmed  the 
troubled  ocean ;  became  the  central  sun  of  the  philosophical 
system  of  his  age,  shedding  his  brightness  and  effulgence  on 
the  whole  civilised  world ;  whom  the  great  and  mighty  of 
the  earth  delighted  to  honor;  who  participated  in  the 
achievement  of  your  independence ;  prominently  assisted  in 
molding  your  free  institutions,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of 
whose  wisdom  will  be  felt  to  the  last  moment  of  "  recorded 
time  ?  "  Who,  sir,  I  ask,  was  he  ?  A  northern  laborer, — a 
Yankee  tallow-chandler's  s6n,f  —  a  printer's  runaway  boy ! 

3.  And  who,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  gentleman,  who 
was  he  that,  in  the  days  of  our  Revolution,  led  forth  a 
northern  army, — yes,  an  army  of  northern  laborers,  —  and 
aided  the  chivalry  of  South  Carolina  in  their  defence  against 
British  aggression,  drove  the  spoilers  from  their  firesides,  and 
redeemed  her  fair  fields  from  foreign  invaders  ?  Who  was 
he  ?  A  northern  laborer,  a  Rhode  Island  blacksmith,  the 
gallant  General  Greene,}  who  left  his  hammer  and  his 
forge,  and  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  in  the 
battle  for  our  independence !  And  will  you  preach  insur- 
rection to  men  like  these  ? 

4.  Sir,  our  country  is  full  of  the  achievements  of  northern 
laborers.  Where  is  Concord,  and  Lexington,  §  and  Prince* 
ton,  and  Trenton,  and  Saratoga,  and  Bunker  Hill,  but  in  the 
North  7  And  what,  sir,  has  shed  an  imperishable  renown  on 
the  never  dying  names  of  those  hallowed  spots,  but  the 
blood  and  the  struggles,  the  high  daring,  and  patriotism,  and 
sublime  courage,  of  northern  laborers  ?  The  whole  North  is  , 
an  everlasting  monument  of  the  freedom,  virtue,  intelligence, 

*  Jove,  another  ihm  for  Jupiter,  a  heathen  god.    See  note,  pege  41. 

t  A  Yankee  taOow-ehanaier'e  eon, — Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

I  Greene,  an  American  general  in  the  Rerolution. 

f  Ooneord,  Lndngton,  etc.,  battle  gmnnda  In  the  reroluttonary  war 
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and  indomitable  independence  of  northern  laborers  1     Go, 
sir,  go  preach  insurrection  to  men  like  these  ! 

5.  The  fortitude  of  the  men  of  the  North,  under  intense 
suffering  for  liberty's  sake,  has  been  almost  godlike !  His- 
tory has  so  recorded  it  Who  comprised  that  gallant  army, 
that,  without  food,  without  pay,  shelterless,  shoeless,  penni- 
less, and  almost  naked,  in  that  dreadful  winter,  the  midnight 
of  our  Revolution,  whose  wanderings  could  be  traced  by 
their  blood-tracks  in  the  snow ;  whom  no  arts  could  seduce, 
no  appeal  lead  astray,  no  sufferings  disaffect ;  but  who,  true 
to  their  country,  and  its  holy  cause,  continued  to  fight  the 
good  fight  of  liberty,  until  it  finally  triumphed  ?  Who,  sir, 
were  those  men?  Why,  northern  laborers! — yes,  sir, 
northern  laborers  1 

6.  Who,  sir,  were  Roger  Sherman  *  and  —  but  it  is  idle 
to  enumerate.  To  name  the  northern  laborers  who  have 
distinguished  themselves,  and  illustrated  the  history  of  their 
country,  would  require  days  of.  the  time  of  this  house.  Nor 
is  it  necessary.  Posterity 'will  do  them  justice.  Their 
deeds  have  been  recorded  in  characters  of  fire ! 


SECTION  IX. 

Rulb  9.  Language  of  authority,  denunciation, 
reprehension,  exclamation,  and  terror,  generally  re- 
quires  the  falling-  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Authority. 

1.  Haste !  pass  the  seas  !   Fly  hfence !  begone ! 

2.  On  1  on  !  ye  brave  1    Rise,  fellow-men !  rise ! 

Qgmtiok.    What  1*  the  rule  for  language  of  authority,  renrehanifon,  eto.  ? 
•  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  elgnen  of  (he  Declaration  of  Independence 
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8.  Rise,  fathers,  rise  1  't  is  Borne  demands  your  aid ; 

Rise  and  avenge  your  slaughtered  citizens  1 
4.  To  arms  I  to  arms!  ye  brave! 

TV  avenging  sword  unsheathe ; 

March  on,  march  on,  all  hearts  resolved 

On  victory  —  or  death. 

Denunciation  and  Reprehension. 

1.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides !    Ye  foots,  and  blind ! 

8.  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  1  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsalda ! 

8.  O  fofcls  I  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets 
have  written  concerning  me ! 

4.  Hence !  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home ;  you  blocks, 
you  stones.!  you  worse  than  senseless  things ! 

Exclamatton. 

1.  O  cruel  king !  hard-hearted  Pharaoh !  that  every  male,  of 
Hebrew  mother  born,  must  die ! 

8.  O  how  weak  is  mortal  man !  How  trifling !  how  confined 
hb  scope  of  vision ! 

3.  Amazing  change  t  A  shroud !  a  coffin !  a  narrow  cabin ! 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  Hamilton ! 

Terror. 
What's  that?  'tis  he  himself!    Mercy  on  me  1  he  has  locked 
the  door !    What  is  to  become  of  me  1 

Ezcsriok.  When  exclamatory  sentences  become  questions,  or  are 
expressive  of  tender  emotions,  they  usually  require  the  rising  slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

Exclamatory  Questions. 

1.  What!  shear  a  wolf!  the  prowling  wolft 

2.  What !  no  man  stirs !  not  d*ne ! 

S.  What !  not  a  word !  No  reply !  Ndne ! 

4.  How !  his  family  ldst !  lost  in  the  ocean ! 

5.  How  say  you !  convicted  of  murder ! 

QbjMOO*.    What  is  ttu  tsMptton  to  this  rutoT    Ore  en  exampfa. 
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Tender  Emotion.        x 

1.  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him !  that  I  might  come 
even  to  his  seat ! 

2.  O  that  my  head  were  waters !  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep,  day  and  night,  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  1 

Note  1.  When  the  <&rtct  addrm  is  attended  with  strong  emphasis 
and  emotion,  the  falling  inflection  is  used;  bat  when  a  speaker  deliber- 
ately arises,  and  addresses  the  chairman  or  president  of  a  meeting  and 
the  audience,  the  former  takes  the  rising,  and  the  latter,  the  falling  in- 
flection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

2.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Citizens. 

8.  May  it  please  your  Honor  and  Gentlemen  of  die  Jury. 

Note  2.  The  language  of  surprise,  wonder,  astonishment,  admiration, 
amazement,  alarm,  fear,  horror,  remorse,  despair,  anger,  revenge,  and 
strong,  dignified  expressions  of  scorn  and  contempt,  also,  usually  require 
a  falling  inflection,  proportioned  in  intensity  to  the  degree  of  emotion. 


EXERCISE   I. 
Authority. 

1.  Slave,  do  thy  bffice.    Strike,  as  I  struck  the  fbe  I 
Strike,  as  I  would  have  struck  the  tyrants  1 
Strike  deep  as  my  curse  1    Strike,  and  but  dnce ! 

2.  Come  6n  1     Come  6n ! 

1 11  bring  you  to  the  fbe.    And  when  you  meet  him. 
Strike  hard !   Strike  hbme !   Strike  while  a  dying  blow 
Is  in  an  arm !     Strike  till  you  're  free  or  fall  1 

3.  6n,  6n  to  Borne  we  come!     The  gladiators  come! 
Let  opulence  tremble  in  all  his  palaces!     Let  oppression 

QmvnoHS.  What  is  the  note  in  regard  to  the  direct  address?  What  other  kinds 
sf  language  usually  require  the  flUling  inflection? 
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shudder  to  think  the  oppressed  may  have  their  turn !  Let 
cruelty  torn  pale  at  the  thought  of  redder  hands  than  his  I 
Begone !     Prepare  the  Eternal  City  *  for  our  games  ! 

*4.  If  you  are  men  —  follow  me !  Strike  down  yon 
guard, — gain  the  mountain  passes,  —  and  there  do  bloody 
work,  as  did  your  sires  at  old  Thermopylae !  f  Is  Sparta  J 
dead  ?  Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins,  that 
you  do  crouch  like  a  belabored  hound  beneath  his  master's 
lash  ?  O  comrades !  warriors !  Thracians  1  §  If  we  must 
fight,  let  us  fight  for  ourselves  !  If  we  must  slaughter,  let 
us  slaughter  our  oppressors !  If  we  must  die,  let  it  be  under 
the  clear  sky, by  the  bright  waters,  in  noble,  honorable  battle ! 

5.  Haste,  brave  men ! 

Collect  your  friends  to  join  us  on  the  instant ; 
Summon  our  brethren  to  their  share  of  conquest, 
And  let  loud  Echo  from  her  circling  hills 
Sound  friedom,  till  the  undulation  shake 
The  bounds  of  utmost  Sweden  I 

6.  Freedom  calls  you  1  quick,  be  ready, 

Think  of  what  your  sires  have  dorfe ; 
Onward,  onward !  strong  and  steady, 
Drive  the  tyrant  to  his  den ; 
On,  and  let  the  watchword  be, 
Country,  home,  and  liberty. 

7.  Grasp  the  sword !  its  edge  is  keen ; 

Seize  the  gun !  its  ball  is  true ; 
Sweep  your  land  from  tyrants  clean  ; 
Haste,  and  scour  it  through  and  through ! 

Onward,  onward !  freedom  cries ; 

Rush  to  arms !  —  the  tyrant  flies. 

•  Sternal  dty,  the  dty  ofKome. 

t  Ther-mop'j-ta,  a  narrow  defile  in  ancient  Greece,  where  Leonids*  and  his  800 
Spartan*  fell,  in  a  deiperate  resistance  against  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes. 
X  Spar'ta,  an  ancient  dty  of  Greece. 
|  Thra'cians,  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  one  of  the  Grecian  states,  east  of  Macedonia 
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EXERCISE   II. 
Denunciation  and  RepreJiension. 

1.  A vaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !  let  the  earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless;  thou  hast  no  speculation  in 
thine  eyes  which  thou  dost  glare  with  1 

2.  Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward ! 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  f  6rtune's  champion,  thou  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by, 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjured  too, 
And  soothest  up  thy  greatness. 

8.  What  a  fodi  art  thou, 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  to  stamp,  and  swear, 

Upon  my  party  I  thou  cold-blooded  slave  ! 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side,  I 

Been  sworn  my  soldier,  bidding  me  depend  I 

Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ?  i 

And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide?  doff  it  for  shame, 

And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  thy  recreant  limbs. 

! 

4.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  realm,  « 

Lord  of  a  lawless  band !  \ 

The  bold  in  speech,  the  fierce  in  broil, 

The  troubler  of  our  land ! 
Thy  castles  and  thy  rebel  towers  I 

Are  forfeit  to  the  crown ; 
And  thou,  beneath  the  Norman  ax,* 

Shalt  end  thy  base  renown  ! 

•  hmmAh  tfa«  Norman  ax,  lmpttat  VVr^trg  him. 
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5.  The  spirit  of  rational  liberty  is  moving  all  Europe.  It 
is  human  nature,  waking  in  her  might  from  the  slumber  of 
ages,  shaking  herself  from  the  dust  of  antiquated  institutions, 
girding  herself  for  combat,  and  going  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer ;  and  woe  unto  the  man,  woe  unto  the  dynasty, 
woe  unto  the  party,  and  woe  unto  the  policy,  on  whom  shall 
tall  the  scath  of  her  blighting  indignation ! 


EXERCISE    III. 

Exclamation* 

1.  O  wretched  prince!  O  cruel  reverse  of  fortune !  O 
lather  Micipsa !  *  Is  this  the  consequence  of  thy  generosity ; 
that  he  whom  thy  goodness  raised  to  an  equality  with  thy 
own  children,  should  be  the  murderer  of  thy  children  ? 

2.  Whither  —  oh!  whither  shall  I  fly?  If  I  return  to 
the  royal  palace  of  my  ancestors,  my  father's  throne  is  seized 
by  the  murderer  of  my  brother.  Oh,  murdered,  butchered 
brother  I  Oh,  dearest  to  my  heart  —  now  gone  forever  from 
my  sight ! 

8.  Whither  shall  I  return?  Wretch  that  I  am  I  to  what 
place  Bhall  I  betake  myself?  Shall  I  go  to  the  capital? 
Alas !  it  is  overflowed  with  my  brother's  blood !  Or  shall  I 
return  to  my  h&use?  Tet  there  I  behold  my  mother, 
plunged  in  misery,  weeping,  and  despairing.  I  am  robbed ! 
I  am  ruined!  O  my  money!  my  guineas!  my  support! 
my  all  is  gone ! 

4.  What  a  splendid  piece  of  workmanship!  What  a 
majestic  scene !  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How  glo- 
rious are  all  the  works  of  66d  !  What  splendid  views  of 
heaven !  How  majestically  the  sun  wheels  his  mighty 
course!     Behold  the  daughter  of  innocence!  what  a  look! 


•Ml-dp'ia,  taking  of  Nwnldia.    8m  note (%  paf>  MO. 
6 
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what  beauty !  what  sweetness !    Behold  that  great  and  good 
man !  what  majesty !  how  graceful !  how  commanding  I 

5.  How  serenely  slept  the  starlight  on  thy  lovely  city! 
How  breathlessly  its  pillared  streets  reposed  in  their  security  1 
How  softly  rippled  the  dark,  green  waves  beyond !  How 
cloudless,  spread  aloft,  and  blue,  the  dreaming  Campanian  * 
skies  1  Yet  this  was' the  last  night  for  the  gay  Pompeii  1 1  the 
colony  of  the  hoar  Chaldean  1  J  the  fabled  city  of  Hercules  1  § 
the  delight  of  the  voluptuous  Roman !  Age  after  age  had 
rolled,  indestructive,  unheeded,  over  its  head ;  and  now  the 
last  ray  quivered  on  the  dial-plate  of  its  doom ! 

6.  See  what  discoveries  God  causes  to  spring  from  the 
human  brain,  all  tending  to  the  great  end  of  peace !  What 
progress!  What  amplifications!  How  nature  more  and 
more  suffers  herself  to  be  vanquished  by  man !  How  matter 
becomes  more  and  more  a  slave  of  intelligence,  and  the  ser- 
vant of  civilization !  How  the  causes  of  war  vanish  with 
the  causes  of  suffering  I  How  remote  nations  are  brought 
near !  How  distance  is  abridged !  And  how  this  abridg- 
ment makes  men  more  like  brothers ! 


EXERCISE    IV. 

Exclamatory  Questions  and  Tender  Emotion. 
1.  What!  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and 
Nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife !  to  the 
cannibal  savage,  torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  and  drinking 


•  Oam-pa'nUan  rides,  Campania  ta  a  delightful  extent  of  country  in  the  western 
part  of  Italy. 

t  Pom-pe1i,  (pom-pc'yi,)  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  buried  by  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius In  the  yoar  79,  discovered  and  disentombed  In  1748,  since  which  time  many 
thing*  hare  been  taken  out,  and  deposited  In  the  museum  at  Naples. 

%  Ohsl-de'an,  an  Inhabitant  of  Ohaldea,  a  ooantry  between  the  Baphreses  and 
Tigris. 

f  Her'eu-les,  the  most  celebrated  hero  in  the  mythological  age  of  Orecee,  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  006  a.  o. 
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Ifae  blood  of  his  mangled  victims !  Such  notions  shock  every 
precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sen- 
timent of  honor. 

2.  What  1  does  the  word  come  more  powerfully  from  the 
dignitary  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  than  it  came  from  the 
poor  apostle  ?  What !  my  lords,  not  cultivate  barren  land ; 
not  encourage  the  manufactories  of  your  oduntry ;  not  relieve 
the  poor  of  your  flock,  if  the  church  is  to  be  at  any  expense 
thereby! 

8  Ah,  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death, 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain ! 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
*  Or  more  devouring  flame  I     How  many  bleed  * 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man ! 

4.  How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms, 
Shut  out  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs !     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

Of  misery  1    Sore  pierced  by  winter's  winds, 
How  many  shrink  mto  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty !    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse  I 

5.  How  many,  racked  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep,  retired  distress !     How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish!    Thought  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand,  nameless  ills, 

Vice,  in  his  high  career,  would  stand  appalled, 
And  heedless,  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think. 
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SECTION   X. 

Rule  10.  The  last  pause  but  one  in  a  sentence, 
for  the  sake  of  variety  and  harmony,  generally  has 
the  rising  inflection,  especially  when  all  the  rest  re- 
quire ihe  faffing. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace. 

2.  There  is  no  national  debt ;  the  community  is  opulent ;  the 
government,  economical,  and  the  public  treasury,  fulL 

3.  The  rocks  crumble ;  the  trees  ftll ;  the  leaves  fide,  and  the 
grass  withers. 

4.  Take  feat  hold  of  instruction ;  let  her  not  go ;  keep  her,  Jbr 
she  is  thy  life. 

5.  True  eloquence  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  stibject,  and  in 
the  occasion. 

6.  Let  me  prepare  for  the  approach  of  eternity;  let  me  give  up 
my  soul  to  meditation ;  let  solitude  and  silence  acquaint  me  with 
the  mysteries  of  devotion;  let  me  calmly  await  the  hour  of  death, 
and  peacefully  resign  my  spirit  into  the  hands  of  my  Maker. 

Note.  When  the  members  of  a  sentence<are  followed  by  a  semicolon, 
and  require  the  falling  elide,  the  rising  suspensive  inflection  frequently 
precedes  such  pause,  the  same  as  in  a  complete  sentence,  especially  when 
the  member  is  long,  and  its  component  parts  are  separated  by  commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  man  of  public  spirit  has  recourse  to  retirement,  in  order 
to  form  plans  for  the  general  good ;  the  man  of  genius,  in  order 
to  dwell  on  his  favorite  themes;  the  philosopher,  to  pursue  his 
discdveries ;  and  the  saint,  to  improve  his  graces. 

2.  Christianity  proposes  for  our  imitation  the  highest  example! 
of  benevolence,  purity,  and  piety ;  it  shows  that  all  our  actions, 


Qussrohs.    What  Is  the  rale  for  the  laet  penes  but  on*  in  aaantaneeT    What 
V  the  note  under  this  rule  T 
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purposes,  and  thoughts,  are  to  us  of  infinite  importance ;  and  their 
consequence,  nothing  less  than  happiness  or  misery  in  the  life  to 
come. 

8.  On  no  country  have  the  charms  of  nature  been  more  prod- 
igally lavished,  than  upon  America.  Behold  her  mighty  likes,  like 
oceans  of  liquid  silver;  her  mountains,  bright  with  aerial  tints ;  her 
▼Alleys,  teeming  with  fertility;  her  tremendous  c&taracts,  thunder- 
ing in  their  solitudes ;  her  boundless  plains,  waving  with  sponta- 
neous verdure ;  her  broad,  deep  rivers,  rolling  in  sullen  silence  to 
the  ocean ;  her  trackless  forests,  where  vegetation  puts  forth  all 
its  magnificence;  and  her  skies,  kindling  with  theinagic  of  sum- 
mer clouds  and  glorious  sunshine  1 

4.  No  man  can  now  doubt  the  feet,  that  where  the  press  is  free, 
it  will  emancipate  the  people;  wherever  knowledge  circulates  un- 
restrained, it  is  no  longer  safe  to  oppress ;  wherever  public  opin- 
ion is  enlightened,  it  nourishes  an  independent  spirit 

Exckftiov.  Strong  emphasis  sometimes  requires  the  falling  inflection  on 
the  peauttiniate  pause. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  I  have  no  desire  for  office,  not  even  the  highest.  I  am  no 
candidate  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States ;  I  never  wish,  I  never  expect  to  be. 

2.  If  you  are  traduced,  and  really  innocent,  tell  your  traducers 
the  truth,  tell  them  they  are  tyrants. 

9.  Law  and  order  ms  forgotten;  violence  and  rapine  are  abroad; 
and  the  golden  cords  of  society  are  loosed. 

4.  The  temples  are  profaned;  the  soldier's  curse  resounds  in  the 
house  of  Gbd;  the  marble  pavement  is  trampled  by  iron  hobfi; 
and  horses  neigh  beside  the  altar. 

It  may  sometimes  be  somewhat  difficult  for  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  sentence  should  be  read  with  the  rising  suspens- 
ive inflection,  or  the  falling.  In  such  cases,  he  must  be  governed 
by  the  emphasis,  style,  and  sentiment  If  the  sense  is  incomplete, 
and  the  sentiment  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  nature,  or  expressive 


What  ii  the  exception?    In  dfflleult  earns,  bow  may  you  determine 
whether  the  riling  eufpeneiTe  inflection,  or  the  ftUling,  ehoold  be  employed  * 
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of  tender  emotion,  requiring  an  animated  utterance  with  but  slight 
force,  the  rising  suspensive  inflection  should  generally  be  em- 
ployed ;  but,  if  the  sense  is  measurably  complete,  or  the  style  and 
language  are  expressive  of  emotions  of  a  sterner  and  more  decided 
character,  requiring  a  stronger  degree  of  emphasis,  in  order  best 
to  express  the  sentiment,  it  should  be  read  according  to  the  above 
rule.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
inflections  are  less  intensive  than  the  slides  of  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect questions. 

t  EXERCISE. 

1.  There  is  nothing  purer  than  honesty ;  nothing  sweeter 
than  charity;  nothing  warmer  than  16 ve;  nothing  richer 
than  wisdom ;  nothing  brighter  than  virtue ;  nothing  more 
steadfast  than  faith. 

2.  The  cottager  bars  fast  his  door  against  the  sleet ;  the  fag- 
ot crackles  on  the  hearth ;  the  children  hang  the  traveler's 
coat  before  the  flame ;  the  lamp  trembles  in  the  socket ;  the 
tempest  beats  upon  the  thatch ;  the  wind  howls  in  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  the  hail  rattles  against  the  casement 

3.  Byron  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  sensibility ;  he  had 
been  ill-educated;  his  feelings  had  been  early  exposed  to 
sharp  trials;  he  had  been  crossed  in  his  boyish  16 ve;  he 
had  been,  mortified  by  the  failure  of  his  first  literary  efforts  ; 
he  was  straitened  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances;  he  was 
unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations ;  the  public  treated  him 
with  cruel  injustice;  his  health  and  spirits  suffered  from  hia 
dissipated  habits  of  life;  and  he  was,  on  the  whole,  an  m>» 
happy  man. 

4.  The  object  of  my  visit,  said  Mr.  Wirt,  is  the  hope  of 
making  some  suggestion  that  may  be  serviceable ;  of  calling 
into  action  some  dormant  energy ;  of  pointing  your  attention 
to  some  attainable  end  of  practical  utility ;  of  arousing  your 
minds  to  high  aspirations  for  excellence;  and,  with  the 
hope  of  contributing,  in  some  small  degree,  toward  mak- 
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ing  yon  happier  in  yourselves,  and  more  useful  to  your 
country. 

5.  We  cannot  honor  our  country  with  a  reverence  too 
deep  ;  we  cannot  love  her  with  an  affection  too  fervent ;  we 
cannot  serve  her  with  an  energy  of  purpose  too  steadfast,  nor 
a  zeal  too  enthusiastic 

6.  To  me,  the  mountain  scene,  in  calm  or  in  tempest,  has 
been  the  source  of  the  most  absorbing  sensations.  There 
stands  magnitude,  giving  the  instant  impression  of  power  far 
above  man;  grandeur,  that  defies  decay;  antiquity,  that 
tells  of  ages  unnumbered ;  beauty,  that  the  touch  of  time 
only  makes  more  beautiful ;  use,  exhaustless  for  the  service 
of  man ;  and  strength,  impregnable  as  the  globe. 


SECTION    XI. 

Rule  11.  The  last  member -of  a  commencing 
series,  and  the  last  but  one  in  a  concluding'  series,  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  generally  take  the  rising  sus- 
pensive inflection,  and  all  the  rest,  Hie  falling. 

Notb.  When  there  are  several  members  in  the  series,  the  inflection 
usually  becomes  more  intensive,  requiring  a  greater  interval,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  force,  on  each  succeeding  member. 

Exception  1.  The  shore  rule,  being  the  same  in  principle  with  the 
preceamg  one,  admits  of  the  same  exception  in  its  application. 

Excbftiok  2.  When  the  language  and  sentiment  are  of  a  cheerful  and 
sprightly  character,  or  expressive  of  tender  emotion,  the  commencing 
series  may  be  rendered  more  effective,  in  the  judgment  of  some  readers, 
by  giving  each  member  the  rising  suspensive  inflection,  according  to  Rule 
6,  page  97. 


Qdenoas.    What  it  the  rule  for  the  commencing  and  the  concluding  series? 
What  is  the  note  under  this  rule?    What  is  exception  first?    What  is  the  second? 
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EXAMPLES. 

Simple  Commencing  Series. 

1.  Dependence  and  obedience  belong  to  youth. 

2.  The  good  and  the  wise,  at  death,  leave  their  memory  be- 
hind. 

3.  Our  kn6wledge  and  our  arts  are  the  fruits  of  their  t6il. 

4.  The  young,  the  healthy,  and  prosperous,  should  not  presume 
on  their  advantages. 

5.  The  presence,  kn6wledge,  power,  wisdom,  and  gorfdness  of 
God,  must  all  be  unbounded. 

Simple  Concluding  Series. 

1.  The  constitution  is  strengthened  by  exercise  and  temper- 
ance. 

2.  The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and  affa- 
bility. 

3.  Mankind  are  besieged  by  war,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

4.  Industry  is  the  law  of  our  being ;  it  is  the  demand  of  nature, 
of  reason,  and  of  God. 

Compound  Commencing  Series. 

1.  Common  calamities,  and  common  blessings,  fall  heavily-  on 
the  envious. 

2.  The  dimensions  and  distances  of  the  planets,  and  the  causes 
of  their  revoldtions,  are  now  understood  and  explained. 

3.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  to  relieve  the  weary,  and  comfort 
the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fell  in  our  way  almost  every  day  of 
our  lives. 

Compound  Concluding  Series. 

1.  Belief  in  tile  existence  of  God,  is  the  great  incentive  to 
diity,  and  the  great  source  of  consolation. 

2.  We  should  acknowledge  God  in  all  our  ways,  mark  the  op- 
erations of  his  hand,  cheerfully  submit  to  his  severest  dispensations, 
and  strictly  observe  his  law. 

3.  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  wdrld,  received  up 
into  g!6ry. 
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Commencing  and  Concluding  Series. 

1 .  Idleness,  dissipation,  and  vice,  are  ruinous  to  health,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness. 

2.  He  who  is  self-existent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  omnip- 
otent, is  likewise  infinitely  h&ly,  and  jiist,  and  good. 

3.  To  deserve,  to  acquire,  and  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  man- 
kind, are  the  great  objects  of  ambition,  emulation,  and  desire. 

4.  Such  intercourse,  maintained  with  a  uniform,  dignified,  and 
conscientious  regard  to  the  interests  of  your  pupils,  will  gain  their 
confidencevsecure  their  esteem,  command  their  respect,  and  insure 
commendable  proficiency  in  their  several  studies. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  The  wind  and  rain  are  6ver ;  calm  is  the  noon  of  day ; 
the  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven ;  and  over  the  green  hill, 
flies  the  inconstant  sun. 

2.  What  new  importance,  then,  does  not  the  achievement 
acquire  to  our  minds,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  the  deed 
of  our  fathers ;  that  this  grand  undertaking  was  accomplished 
on  the  spot  where  we  dwell ;  that  the  mighty  region  they 
explored  is  6ur  native  land ;  that  the  unrivaled  enterprise  s 
they  displayed  is  not  merely  a  fact  proposed  to  our  admira- 
tion, but  is  the  source  of  our  being;  that  their  cruel  hard- 
ships are  the  spring  of  our  prosperity ;  their  amazing  suf- 
ferings, the  seed  from  which  our  happiness  has  sprung ;  that 
their  weary  banishment  gave  us  a  hdme ;  that,  to  their  sep- 
aration from  every  thing  which  is  dear  and  pleasant  in  life, 
we  owe  all  the  comforts,  the  blessings,  the  privileges,  which 
make  our  lot  the  envy  of  mankind  ! 

3.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  beautiful  in  the  early 
development  of  the  youth  of  genius.  Its  lonely  musings ; 
its  shrinking  from  the  boisterous  crowd  of  young  cotempo- 
raries ;  the  contemplative  cast  of  mind ;  the  early  indication 

T  6* 
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of  a  refined  taste;  its  quickness  of  perception,  apparent ij 
intuitive ;  the  rapidity  with,  which  difficulties  are  surmount- 
ed ;  the  outstripping  of  boyish  competitors ;  the  proud  con* 
sciousness  of  superiority,  and  the  supremacy  of  mind  over 
matter. 

4.  There  yet  hangs  in  the  inner  chamber  of  my  sou),  a 
fadeless  .picture  of  the  whole  landscape.  The  mountains  are 
as  blue,  the  valleys  as  soft  and  dreamy,  the  river  as  clear, 
the  cascades  as  lively,  the  cottages  as  white,  the  hills  as 
green,  and  the  ravines  as  romantic,  as  when  they  all  stood 
within  the  circle  of  my  visual  horizon. 

5.  How  sweetly  the  old  Scotch  preacher  dwells  upon  the 
^ood  Shepherd !  how  tenderly  he  depicts  the  security  of  the 
good  man !  —  his  reverend  look,  the  tremulous  tones  of  his 
voice,  his  Scottish  accent,  his  Scottish  phrases,  his  Scripture 
quotations,  and  his  oriental  cast  of  mind  I 

6.  These  old  preachers  are  like  old  wine.  Their  freedom 
from  early  ambition,  their  deep  experience  of  things,  their 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  their  evident 
nearness  to  heaven,  their  natural  simplicity  and  authority, 
invest  their  preaching  with  peculiar  interest.  Other  things 
being  equal,  old  preachers,  old  physicians,  old  friends,  and 
old  places,  possess  qualities  peculiar  to  themselves. 

7.  Mirabeau  *  had  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  the  heart  of  a 
lion,  the  energy  of  a  whirlwind,  the  voice  of  thunder,  an 
eloquence  that  stirred  men's  souls,  commanded  the  assent  of 
his  friends,  and  terrified  his  adversaries. 

8.  To  a  poet,  nothing  can  be  useless.  Whatever  is  beau- 
tiful or  dreadful,  awfully  vast  or  elegantly  little,  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  his  imagination.  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the 
animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  meteors 
of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to  store  his  mind  with  inexhaust- 
ible variety. 


*  MYlr-a-beau',  a  French  count,  distinguished  for  his  influence  in  the  French 
revolution  in  1790. 
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SECTION   XII. 

Rulb  12.  The  emphatic  succession  of  particulars 
making  an  emphatic  series,  and  ^mphatic  repetition, 
require  the  falling  inflection. 

Not*.  In  the  application  of  theirs!  part  of  ftsj  role,  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  a  succession  of  particulars,  or  an  emphatic,  series,  the 
two  preceeRmg  ones,  with  their  note*  and  exception*,  must  he  strictly 
observed. 

EXAMPLES. 

Emphatic  Succession  of  Particulars. 

1.  True  gentleness  teaches  us  to  bear  one  another's  burdens; 
to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejbice ;  to  weep  with  those  who  weep ; 
to  please  eYery  one  his  neighbor  for  his  good ;  to  be  kind  and 
tender-hearted ;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous ;  to  support  the  weak, 
and  to  be  patient  to  all  men. 

2.  No  more  he  enjoys  the  tranquil  scene ;  it  has  become  flat 
and  insipid  to  his  taste ;  his  books  are  abandoned ;  his  retort  and 
crucible  are  thrown  aside;  his  shrubbery  in  vain  blooms  and 
breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air ;  he  likes  it  not ;  his  ear  no 
longer  drinks  the  rich  melody  of  music ;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet's 
clangor  and  the  cannon's  roar. 

Increasing  Intensity  of  Failing  Inflections. 

1.  Let  no  man  DARE  impugn  my  motives,  on  the  peril  of  his 
life. 

2.  I  tell  you,  though  ybu,  though  all  the  w6rld,  though  an 
angel  from  HEAVEN,  should  declare  the  truth  of  it,  I  could  not 
believe  it 

Emphatic  Repetition. 
1.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms,  —  never  !  never  !  NEVER  I  , 

Qckstioscs  What  in  the  role  for  emphatic  succession  of  particular!  and  em- 
phatic repetition  ?  What  other  rules,  with  their  notes  and  exceptions,  must  he 
obserred  in  the  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  one?  Doe*  the  falling  Id- 
Section  sometimes  became  more  Intense  on  each  succeeding  particular  ?  Give  an 
example. 
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2.  What,  sir,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  society  ?  Per* 
sons  and  property.  What  are  the  subjects  of  legislation  ?  Per- 
sons and  pb6perty.  What  are  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
law-making  power  is  called  to  act  V  PERSONS  AND  PROP- 
ERTY. 


EXERCISE  I. 
Emphatic  Succession  of  Particulars. 

1.  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  He  that  soweth  the 
good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man ;  the  field  is  the  w6rld ;  the 
good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;  bat  the  tares 
are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one ;  the  enemy  that  sowed 
them  is  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  wdrld ;  and 
the  reapers  are  the  angels. 

2.  For  to  one  is  given,  by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom ; 
to  another,  the  word  of  kn6wledge,  by  the  same  Spirit;  to 
another,  faith,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another,  the  gifts  of 
healing,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another,  the  working  of  mira- 
cles ;  to  another,  prophecy ;  to  another,  discerning  of  spirits ; 
to  another,  diverse  kinds  of  tongues ;  to  another,  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues. 

3.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face* 
She  has  touched  it  with  vermilion ;  planted  in  it  a  double 
row  of  Ivory ;  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes ;  lighted 
it  up,  and  enlivened  it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes ;  hung 
it,  on  each  side,  with  curious  organs  of  sense  ;  given  it  airs 
and  graces  that  cannot  be  described ;  and  surrounded  it  with 
such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the 
most  agreeable  light. 

4.  It  would  be  tempting  to  enlarge  on  the  closing  scene 
of  Socrates'  *  life ;  a  scene  which  Plato  f  has  invested  with 


*  Soc'ra-tea,  aee  note,  page  87. 

t  Pla'to,  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  by  detcant  an  Athenian,  born  429  a.  c. 
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such  immortal  glory;  —  on  the  affecting  farewell  of  his 
judges ;  on  the  long  thirty  days  which  he  passed  in  prison 
before  the  execution  of  the  verdict ;  on  his  equanimity,  amid 
the  uncontrollable  emotions  of  his  companions ;  on  the  gath- 
ering in  of  that  solemn  evening,  when  the  falling  of  the 
sunset  hues  on  the  top  of  the  Athenian  hills,  was  the  signal 
that  the  last  hour  was  at  hand ;  on  the  introduction  of  the  ' 
fatal  hemlock ;  his  immovable  countenance,  his  firm  hand, 
and  the  burst  of  frantic  lamentations  from  all  his  friends,  as, 
with  his  habitual  ease  and  cheerfulness,  he  drained  the  cup 
to  its  dregs;  then,  the  solemn  silence  enjoined  by  himself; 
the  pacing  to  and  fro ;  the  strong  religious  persuasions  at- 
tested by  his  last  words ;  the  cold  palsy  of  the  poison  creep- 
ing from  the  extremities  to  the  heart ;  and  the  gradual  tor- 
por, ending  in  death. 

EXERCISE   II. 
Increasing  Intensity  of  Inflection  and  Emphatic  Repetition. 

1.  This  was  the  honor  of  the  Greek ;  this  was  the  honor 
of  the  Roman  ;  this  was  the  honor  of  the  Jew ;  this  was  the 
honor  of  the  Gentile ;  *  this,  too,  was  the  honor  of  the  Chris- 
tian, till  the  superstition  and  barbarity  of  northern  devasta- 
tors darkened  his  gltfry,  and  degraded  his  character. 

2.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole 
heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  all  that  I  km,  and  all  that  I 
hope  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I 
leave  off  as  I  began ; —  sink  or  swim ;  live  or  die ;  survive 
or  perish,  —  I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  sen- 
timent, and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my  dying 
sentiment ;  —  Independence  —  n6w,  and  independence  — 
forever  I 

3.  There  still  remains  that,  which  is  even  paramount  to 

*  Gen 'tile,  &ny  one  not  of  Jewish  descent. 
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the  law ;  —  that  great  tribunal,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors raised  in  this  countrj  for  the  support  of  the  people's 
lights ;  that  tribunal  which  has  made  the  law;  that  tribunal, 
which  has  given  me  you  to  look  at ;  that  tribunal,  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  hedge,  as  it  were,  set  about  it ;  that  tri- 
bunal, which,  from  age  to  age,  has  been  fighting  for  the  lib- 
'erties  of  the  people. 

4.  A  thousand  monitors 

Bade  thee  return,  and  walk  in  wisdom's  ways. 

The  seasons,  as  they  rolled,  bade  thee  return ; 

The  glorious  sun,  in  his  diurnal  round, 

Beheld  thy  wandering,  and  bade  thee  return ; 

The  night,  an  emblem  of  the  night  of  death, 

Bade  thee  return  ;  the  rising  mounds, 

Which  told  the  traveler  where  the  dead  repose 

In  tenements  of  clay,  bade  thee  return  ; 

And,  at  thy  father's  grave,  the  filial  tear, 

Which  dear  remembrance  gave,  bade  thee  return, 

And  dwell  in  Virtue's  tents,  on  Zion's  hill ! 


SECTION  XIII. 


Bulb  13.  Whenever  the  sense  is  complete,  wheth- 
er at  the  close,  or  any  other  part  of  the  sentence,  the 
falling'  inflection  should  be  employed. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  May  no  sorrow  distress  thy  days;  may  no  strife  disturb  thy 
nights ;  may  the  pillow  of  peace  kiss  thy  checks,  and  the  pie 
of  imagination  attend  thy  dreams. 


QuBBTiozr .    What  it  the  rule  when  the  Mine  is  complete  ? 
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3.  Spare  the  father  of  my  children ;  save  my  husband.  Inno- 
cence is  seated  on  his  brrfw,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  flows 
round  his  heart 

3.  Peace  will  be  established ;  confidence  will  come  with  peace ; 
capital  will  follow  c6nfidence ;  employment  will  increase  with  cap- 
ital ;  education  will  be  desired ;  knowledge  will  be  diffused,  and 
virtue  will  grow  with  knbwletlge. 

4.  Knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
larger  term  of  education.  The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined ;  the 
passions  are  to  be  restrained ;  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be 
inspired;  a  profound  religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and  pure 
morality  inculcated  under  all  circumstances.  All  this  is  comprised 
in  education ;  and  it  is  mainly  received  from  a  mother's  plastic  hand. 

In  reading  the  preceding  3d  and  4th  paragraphs,  and  others  of 
like  construction,  some  would  prefer  the  upward  suspensive  slide. 
The  felling  inflection,  however,  gives  more  force  and  power  to 
the  expression. 

Exception.  When  strong  emphasis  with  the  fatting  inflection,  comes 
near  the  end  of  the  sentence,  as  when  the  introductory  member  of  any 
antithesis  or  comparison  requires  the  falling  inflection,  the  close,  or  last 
member  of  the  sentence,  \akes  the  rising  inflection,  or  slight  circumflex. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Covet  that  popularity  which  fbUows,  not  that  which  must  be 
run  after. 

2.  We  should  estimate  a  maiTs  character  more  by  his  gobdness, 
than  by  his  wealth. 

3.  If  content  cannot  rembve  the  disquietudes  of  mankind,  it  will 
at  least  alleviate  them. 

4.  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  sbny  saying,  they  will 
reverence  my  son. 

5.  The  inebriate  may  lose  all  respect  for  himself,  but  surely,  he 
cannot  forget  his  wife  and  his  chfldren. 


Quctnoir-    What  Is  the  exception  to  this  role?    Give  example* 
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SECTION   XIV. 
Circumflex. 

The  Circumflex  is  the  union  of  the  falling  and 
rising  inflections  on  the  same  syllable  or  word,  pro- 
ducing a  slight  undulation  or  wave  of  the  voice. 

Some  elocutionists  maintain  that  this  inflection  is  formed  in  two 
ways: — 

1.  They  say  that  the  wave  may  commence  with  the  rising  slide 
of  the  voice,  and  end  with  the  falling;  and  — 

2.  That  it  may  commence  with  the  falling  slide,  and  end  with 
the  rising. 

The  former,  they  call  the  direct  wave  or  undulation ;  the  latter, 
the  inverted. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  I  said  he  was  mj  friend. 

2.  Indeed !  he  is  your  friend,  is  he  ? 

If  each  of  these  examples  is  uttered  somewhat  slowly,  with  firm 
articulation  and  long  quantity  on  my  and  your,  and  with  such  em- 
phasis as  strongly  to  mark  the  contrast,  it  is  said,  the  utterance  of 
my  will  be  perceived  to  exemplify  the  direct  wave,  and  of  your,  the 
inverted.  But  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  most  readers  to  distinguish 
this  difference,  we  doubt  the  expediency  of  making  such  distinc- 
tions in  a  work  like  this ;  and  hemfe,  we  shall  use  but  one  character 
to  mark  this  inflection  ;  thus,  (  *■ ). 

This  modification  of  the  voice  may  vary  in  the  upward  and 
downward  slides,  prolongation  of  sound,  key,  and  intensify  of  ut- 
terance ;  the  slides  being  equal  or  unequal,  according  to  the  pecul- 
iar significance,  and  designed  effect  of  what  is  to  be  uttered. 

In  some  instances,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  circumflex  or  rising  inflection  should 


Qwnoits.  What  to  the  circumflex  ?  How  may  It  be  formed  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  elocutionists  ?  What  to  the  former  called  ?  What  to  the  latter  ? 
Why  is  bat  one  kind  used  In  this  work  ?  Which  to  the  kind  need  ?  How  may  this 
modification  of  the  voice  vary  ?  With  what  to  the  circumflex  liable  to  be  oon- 
tmnded? 
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be  employed.  In  snch  cases,  however,  the  sentiment  of  the  piece 
will  be  the  best  criterion.  See  Note  2,  page  78,  and  the  remark 
under  Rule  4,  page  92. 

Rule  14.  The  circumflex  is  used  in  language  of 
irony,  sarcasm,  condition,  contrast,  and  in  all  pe- 
culiarly significant  expressions. 

The  circumflex  is  rarely  used  as  a  distinctive  inflection,  unless 
the  language  involves  contrast  or  comparison  of  an  ironical,  sarcas- 
tic, or  conditional  character.  The  following  examples  and  exer- 
cises, therefore,  will  exemplify  its  use  in  each  particular  specified 
in  the  above  rule. 

examples. 
Irony. 

1.  You,  forsooth,  are  very  wise  men,  deeply  learned  in  the  truth : 
we,  weak,  contemptible,  mean  persons ;  but  ySu,  strong,  gallant. 

2.  Not  1,  stay  you ;  and  as  you  made  him,  hail  him ;  and  shout, 
and  wave  your  hand,  and  cry,  u  Long  live  Appius  Claudius !  *** 
Borne  owes  you  much,  Icilius.f 

Sarcasm. 

1.  You,  a  beardless  youth,  pretend  to  teach  a  British  general. 

2.  He  saved  dthers,  himself  he  cannot  save. 

3.  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you. 

4.  But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  y5u ;  I  am  not  inferior  to 
you. 

Condition. 
If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  it  hated  mS  before  it  hated  y6u. 
If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  ydu.    If  they 
have  kept  mf  saying,  they  will  keep  yours  also. 


QuuruMS.    How  nifty  we  determine  which  should  be  employed  ?    Whet  b  th« 
rule  for  the  circumflex?    Whfttissftldof  the  nee  of  the  circumflex  ? 


•Ap'pi-na   Claa'di-tu,  *  cruel,  anogmnt,  «nd  ftmbltioue  consul  tt 
•01   B.C. 
-»  I-dll-ue,  ft  Roman  tribune. 
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Contrast. 
They  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they  fear;  we  serve  a  mon- 
arch whom  we  love.  They  boast  they  come  to  improve  oar  state, 
enlarge  our  thoughts,  and  free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error.  Yes, 
they  will  give  enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds,  who  are  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and  pride.  They  offer  us 
their  protection ;  yes,  such  protection  as  vultures  give  to  Iambs, 
covering  and  devduring  them. 


EXERCISE  I. 

1.  Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,*  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men,) 

Come  I  to  speak  at  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brtttus  spoke. 

2.  Really,  Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  with  the  honor- 
able gentleman's  mode  of  speaking  extempore.  I  like  bis 
speeches  a  good  deal  better  without  his  notes,  than  with 
them.  He  has  this  day  thrown  all  ancient  and  modern  ora- 
tors into  the  shade.  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  my  Own  in- 
feriority to  the  honorable,  learned,  and  surpassingly  eloquent 
gentleman.  Had  he,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom,  com- 
pared me  to  the  Ephraim  actually  named  in  the  Scriptures, 
I  could  have  borne  it  tolerably  well ;  but  when  he  compared 
me  to  ether,  which,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  is  lighter  than 
thin  air,  it  was  really  unendurable,  and  I  sink  under  it. 


•  Bru'tua,  (Marcus  Junta*,)  a  governor  of  Macedonia,  *  country  of  ancient 
drew*,  and  bead  of  the  oonspiiaey  against  OsBter.  Ha  was  ■ubeeqnently  defeated 
in  two  battles,  after  which  he  killed  himself,  in  Che  year  42  b.  c 
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3.  By  these  methods,  in  a  few  weeks,  there  starts  up 
many  a  writer,  capable  of  managing  the  profoundest  and 
most  general  subjects  ;  for  what  though  his  head  be  empty, 
provided  his  common  place-book  be  full  ?  And  if  you  will 
bate  him  but  the  circumstances  of  method,  and  style,  and 
grammar,  and  invention,  allow  him  but  the  common  privi- 
lege of  transcribing  from  others,  and  digressing  from  him- 
self, as  often  as  he  shall  see  occasion,  he  will  desire  no  more 
ingredients  toward  fitting  up  a  treatise  that  shall  make  a 
vSry  comely  figure  on  a  bookseller's  shelf,  there  to  be  pre- 
served, neat  and  clean,  for  a  long  eternity,  adorned  with  the 
heraldry  of  its  title,  fairly  described  on  the  label,  and  never 
thumbed  or  greased  by  students. 

4.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them, 
and  said, u  Cry  aloud ;  for  he  is  a  gtid :  either  he  is  talking, 
or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  jofirney,  or  peradventure  he 
sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked." 

5.  Cruel  and  haughty  nation !  Every  thing  must  be 
y5urs,and  at  your  disposal!  You  are  to  prescribe  to  us 
with  whom  we  shall  have  war,  with  whom,  peace.  Y5u 
are  to  shut  us  up  by  the  boundaries  of  mountains  and  rivers, 
which  we  most  not  pass!  But  you, — you  are  not  to  ob- 
serve the  limits,  yourselves  have  appointed  I 


EXERCISE   II. 

WEALTH  AND  FASHION.— Ahoh. 

1.  "  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  Caroline,  throwing  aside  her 
book,  "  that  we  are  born  under  a  republican  government !  " 

2.  u  Upon  my  word,"  said  her  brother  Horace,  "  that  is  a 
patriotic  observation  for  an  American." 

3.  "  O,  I  know,"  replied  the  sister,  "  that  it  is  not  a  pop- 
ular one ;  we  must  all  join  in  the  cry  of  liberty  and  equality, 
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and  bless  our  stars  that  we  have  neither  kings  nor  emperors 
to  rule  over  as,  and  that  our  very  first  audible  squeak  was 
republicanism.  If  we  do  n't  join  in  the  shout,  and  hang  our 
caps  on  liberty  poles,  we  are  considered  monsters.  For  my 
part,  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  am  determined  to  say  what  I  think. 
I  hate  republicanism ;  I  hate  liberty  and  equality ;  and  I 
do  n't  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  for  monarchy.  You  may 
laugh,  but  I  would  say  it  at  the  stake." 

4.  "  Bravo ! "  exclaimed  Horace ;  "  why,  you  have  almost 
run  yourself  out  of  breath,  Caroline;  you  deserve  to  be 
prime  minister  to  the  king." 

5.  "  You  mistake,"  replied  she,  with  dignity ;  "  I  have  no 
wish  to  mingle  in  political  broils,  not  even  if  I  could  be  as 
renowned  as  Pitt,  or  Fox ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  our  equal- 
ity is  odious.  What  do  you  think  ?  To-day,  the  new  cham- 
ber-maid put  her  head  into  the  door,  and  said,  *  C  a  r  o  1  i  n  e ! 
your  m  a  r  m  wants  you.' " 

6.  "  Excellent,"  said  Horace,  clapping  his  hands,  and  laugh- 
ing ;  "  I  suppose  if  ours  were  a  monarchical  government,  she 
would  have  bent  to  the  ground,  or  saluted  your  little  loot, 
before  she  spoke." 

7.  "  No,  Horace,  you  know  there  are  no  such  forms  in 
this  country." 

8.  "  May  I  ask  your  highness  what  you  would  like  to  be  ?  " 

9.  "  I  would  like,"  said  she,  glancing  at  the  glass, u  I  would 
like  to  be  a  countess." 

10.  "O,  you  are  moderate  in  your  ambition ;  a  countess, 
now-a-days,  is  the  fag-end  of  nobility." 

11.  aO!  but  it  sounds  so  delightfully: — '  The  young 
Countess  Caroline  I999 

12.  "If  sound  is  all,  you  shall  have  that  pleasure;  we 
will  call  you  the  young  countess." 

18.  "  That  would  be  mere  burlesque,  Horace,  and  would 
make  one  ridiculous." 
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14.  "There,"  replied  Horace,  "nothing  can  be  more  in- 
consistent with  us,  than  aiming  at  titles." 

15.  "  For  us,  I  grant  you/'  replied  Caroline ;  "  but  if  they 
were  hereditary,  if  we  had  been  born  to  them,  if  they  come 
to  us  through  belted  knights  and  high-born  dames,  then  we 
might  be  proud  to  wear  them.  I  never  shall  cease  to  regret 
that  I  was  not  born  under  a  monarchy." 

16.  "You  seem  to  forget,"  said  Horace,  "  that  all  are  not 
lords  and  ladies  in  royal  dominions.  Suppose  your  first 
squeak,  as  yeu  call  it,  had  been  among  the  lower  class ;  what 
then?" 

17.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  take  those  chances ;  no,  I  meant 
to  be  born  among  the  higher  ranks." 

18.  "  Now,  Caroline,  is  it  not  better  to  be  born  under  a 
government  where  there  are  no  such  ranks,  and  where  the 
only  nobility  is  talent  and  virtue  ?  " 

19.  "  Talent  and  virtue,"  said  Caroline,  with  a  smile ;  "  but 
I  think  wealth  constitutes  our  nobility,  and  the  right  of  abus- 
ing each  other,  our  liberty." 

20.  "  You  are  as  fond  of  aphorisms,"  said  Horace,  "  as 
Lavater*  was." 

21.  "Let  me  ask  you,"  said  Caroline,  "if  our  rich  men, 
who  ride  in  their  own  carriages,  who  have  fine  houses,  and 
who  count  by  millions,  are  not  our  great  men  ?  " 

22.  "They  have  all  the  greatness,"  said  Horace,  "that 
money  can  buy ;  but  this  is  very  limited." 

23.  "Well,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Caroline,  "money  is 
power." 

24.  "  You  mistake,"  said  Horace,  "  money  may  be  tempo- 
rary power,  but  talent  is  power  itself;  and,  when  united 
with  virtue,  is  godlike  power,  before  which  the  mere  man  of 
millions  quails." 

25.  "  Well,  Horace,"  said  Caroline, "  I  really  wish  you  the 

•  lA-v»'tor,  (John  Gasper,)  4  celebrated  physiognomist,  born  at  Zurich,  In  1741 
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possession  of  talent,  and  principle,  and  wealth  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  latter,  you  think,  will  follow  the  two  former, 
simply  at  your  beck ; — you  smile,  but  I  feel  as  determined  in 
my  way  of  thinking,  as  you  do  in  yours." 


SECTION   XV. 

MONOTONE. 

Monotone  is  a  protracted  sameness  of  sound  on 
successive  syllables  or  words. 

Monotone,  as  here  used,  does  not  mean  a  succession  of  sounds 
perfectly  similar,  but  simply  that  a  similarity  of  tone,  with  slight 
modifications,  prevails  throughout  the  piece  to  be  read. 

Rule  15.  Language  that  is  grave,  grand,  or  sub- 
lime, generally  requires  the  monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 

Grave. 
1.0  th5  grftve!  the  grave!    It  buries  every  Error;  covers 
tvery  defect ;  extinguishes  gvery  resentment 

2.  The  bell  strikes  one.    We  take  no  note  of  time, 
But  from  its  loss.    To  give  it  then  a  tongue, 
Is  wise  in  man.    As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heard  aright, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hour. 

Grand, 
Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled  ;  the  foundations,  also,  of 
th9  hills  moved,  and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth.    There 
went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  de- 


Quiriohi  '    What  Ib  monotone  ?    Does  It  mean  *  eacoeaiion  of  aoonde  perfectly 
tlmilar?    What  is  the  role  for  monotone  ?    Give  an  example. 
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voured.  He  bowed  the  heavens,  also,  and  came  down,  and  dark- 
ness was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly ; 
yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Sublime. 

What  hand  unseen 
Impels  me  onward  through  the  glowing  orbs 
Of  habitable  nature,  far  remote, 
To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night, 
To  solitudes  of  vast,  unpeopled  space, 
The  deserts  of  creation,  wide  and  wild, 
Where  embryo  systems  and  unkindled  suns 
Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaos  ?    Fancy  droops, 
And  thought,  astonished,  stops  her  bold  career. 


EXERCISE. 

1.  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  d£ep 
sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me.  and  trembling, 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed 
before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.  It  stood 
still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  Image  was 
before  mine  eyes,  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  vSice, 
saying,  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  Shall  a 
man  be  m5re  pure  than  his  Maker  ? 

2.  Wide  as  the  world  is  his  command, 
Vast  as  eternity  his  love ; 

Firm  as  a  rock  his  truth  shall  stand, 
When  rolling  years  shall  cease  to  move. 

3.  The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing, 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air,  pursues  the  flying  storm, 
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Bides  on  the  volleyed  lightning  through  the  heavens, 
Or,  joked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  ndrthern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  l5ng  track  of  day. 

4.  Then  high  she  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  sun, 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light,  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time. 

5.  Thence,  far  effused, 

-    She  darts  her  Bwiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting,  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Invests  the  orient    Now  amazed,  she  views 
The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 
Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode* 

6.  So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  changed 
His  countenance,  too  severe  to  be  beheld, 
And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 

At  once  the  four  spread  out  their  starry  wings, 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  rolled,  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove, 
Gloomy  as  night     Under  his  burning  wheels, 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God. 

7.  Full  soon 

Ajnong  them  he  arrived  ;  in  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infixed 
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Plagues.     They,  astonished,  all  resistance  lost, 
All  courage,  down  their  idle  weapons  dropped,  — 
Cer  shields,  and  helmets,  and  helmed  heads,  he  rode, 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrate, 
That  wished  the  mountains,  now,  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side,  tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold  visaged  four, 
Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitudes  of  eyes. 

8L         One  spirit  in  them  ruled  ;  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accursed,  that  withered  all  their  strength, 
And,  of  their  wonted  vigor,  left  them  drained. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

MODULATION. 

Modulation  implies  the  variations  of  the  voice 
that  are  heard  in  reading  or  speaking. 

Good  reading  depends  very  much  upon  a  proper  modulation. 
When  skillfully  employed,  it  gives  life,  spirit,  and  beauty,  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 

Li  order  for  a  reader  or  speaker  to  acquire  a  free,  easy,  and 
natural  control  of  his  vocal  organs,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  become  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  elementary 
sounds.  These  have  already  been  presented  on  a  preceding  page, 
and,  when  uttered  as  there  directed,  must  necessarily  receive  a 
concentration  of  organic  effort,  that  will  be  likely  to  accompany 


Quvnoxs.    What  to  modulation  ?    What  effect  has  it  when  ekillfully  employed* 
How  may  a  reader  acquire  a  free,  easy,  and  natural  control  of  hto  voice  ? 

J  7 
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their  utterance  when  combined,  and  thus  secure  a  more  distinct 
articulation  of  words. 

In  the  next  place,  as  has  also  been  recommended,  it  will  be  im- 
portant, frequently  to  practice  the  pronunciation  of  such  syllables 
and  words  as  contain  a  combination  of  elements  of  difficult  articu- 
lation ;  and,  in  connection,  to  take  up  short  sentences  and  give 
them  all  the  varieties  of  intonation  and  inflections,  with  all  the 
vocal  keys  and  forms  of  utterance.  In  addition  to  exercises  of  the 
above  character,  the  practice  of  often  reading  and  speaking  with  a 
dear,  distinct,  and  forcible  enunciation,  is  also  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Such  exercises  will  not  only  improve  the  voice  in  all  its  essen- 
tial requisites,  but  will  also  strengthen  the  lungs,  invigorate  the 
muscular  system,  and  contribute  much  to  bodily  health. 

Modulation  embraces  several  distinct  principles,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  most  important :  — 

I.  Expression.  m.  Personation. 

II.  Transition.  IV.  Rhetorical  Pause. 


SECTION  I. 

KXPRESSION. 

Expression  implies  the  peculiar  tones  of  voice, 
and  the  manner  of  utterance  expressive  of  the 
thoughts,   feelings,  and   emotions    of  the  reader  or 

speaker. 

Expression  includes  several  particulars  which  are  important  to 
be  explained,  before  giving  any  rules  or  directions  as  aids  to  its 
proper  application  :  — 

1.  Pitch.  4.  Stress. 

2.  Quantity.  5.  Movement 

3.  Compass.  6.  Quality. 


Questions.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  such  exercises  ?  What  principles  of  met- 
al&tton  are  Introduced  In  this  work  *  What  if  expression  ?  What  particular*  ar* 
explained  under  expression  ? 
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1.  Pitch.  • 

Pitch  of  voice  refers  to  the  note,  or  key,  on  which 
we  read  or  speak. 

In  every  person's  voice,  this  key-note  may  have  as  many  varia- 
tions as  the  notes  on  the  scale  of  music ;  bat  it  is  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  consider  it  as  having  only  three  general  dis- 
tinctions. 

1.  The  high  pitch,  as  heard  when  the  voice  is  raised  above  the 
ordinary  conversational  tone,  or  in  calling  to  a  person  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

2.  The  middle  pitch,  as  heard  in  common  conversation. 

S.  The  law  pitch,  as  heard  when  the  voice  Ms  below  the  con- 
versational tone,  or  in  the  grave  under-key. 

The  pitch,  or  key,  must  always  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
The  character  of  the  subject,  the  largeness  of  the  audience,  and 
the  space  to  be  filled  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  will  be  his  best 
guide.  He  should  not  commence  too  abruptly  on  a  high  key,  nor 
on  one  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be  audible  at  a  medium  distance ; 
but,  on  one  so  graduated,  as  to  admit  sufficient  compass  above 
and  below  it,  to  enable  him  to  rise  and  fell  with  ease,  and 
thus,  without  any  unnatural  effort,  to  be  heard  by  the  entire 
audience. 

2.  Quantity. 
Quantity  is  here  used  to  signify  the  volume,  or 
loudness,  with  which  one  speaks  on  the  same  key,  oi 
pitch. 

Learners  frequently  suppose  that  loudness  means  a  higher  note 
and,  when  requested  to  "  speak  louder,"  immediately  raise  the 
key,  without  increasing  the  quantity.  A  person  may,  however, 
speak  loud  or  soft  on  the  same  note,  or  key.    Almost  any  voice, 


Qrasnovs.  What  b  pitch  ?  How  many  general  distinction*  ha#  pitch?  What 
an  they  ?  What  la  the  best  guide  to  an  appropriate  pitch  In  reading  or  ■peaking  ? 
What  cantion  la  here  given!  Whaifc  quantity?  Wnat  niiatake  do  learoen  iodv*- 
tfmea  make  In  regard  to  it  T 
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although  naturally  weak  and  feeble,  may,  by  proper  exercise,  be 
so  trained,  that  the  utterance  of  sentences  can  be  given  with  ro- 
tundity and  fullness,  as  well  as  comparative  ease.  To  gain  this 
point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  practice  repeating  sentences  on 
the  same  key,  but  with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  volume  of  sound 
at  each  repetition. 

To  illustrate  this,  the  following  exclamation  may  first  be  spoken 
iu  a  very  feeble  voice,  and  then  repeated  on  the  same  pitch, 
doubling  the  quantity  at  each  repetition.  The  dots  at  the  end  of 
the  exclamation,  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  increase,  of  volume  at 
each  reading. 

Banished  from  Rome!- 
Banished  from  Borne!* 
Banished  from  Borne  !• 
Banished  from  Rome  !• 
Banished  from  Romel* 

3.   Compass  of  Voice. 

Compass  of  voice  in  reading  or  speaking,  includes 
both  the  power,  or  capacity,  to  range  above  and  below 
the  governing  key-note,  and  the  requisite  degree  of 
force  and  volume  in  delivery. 

It  comprises  every  variety  of  force  and  volume,  and  every  dis- 
tinction of  tone  on  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  sounds, 
so  far  as  a  clear  and  distinct  articulation  can  be  preserved. 
Hence,  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  in  this  respect,  should  in  no 
case  be  neglected.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public 
speaker,  and  he  should  spare  no  pains  to  acquire  so  perfect  a 
control  of  his  voice,  that  he  can  adapt  it  to  all  kinds  of  composi- 
tion, from  language  involving  the  most  spirited  sentiment  anl 
emotions,  to  the  grave,  dignified,  and  sublime. 

To  aid  in  accomplishing  this  desirable  end,  the  student  should 
be  exercised  in  pronouncing  short  sentences  on  a  key  as  low  as 


QavrtOKS.  How  may  rotundity  and  fullness  of  voice  be  acquired  ?  What  «zer* 
else  i*  recommended?  What  is  compais  of  voice  ?  What  does  It  comprise  ?  What 
Is  said  of  its  importance?    How  may  compass  of  voice  be  acquired  T 
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distinct,  articulate  utterance  can  be  made,  and  required  to  repeat 
them  with  increased  elevation  of  voice,  till  the  highest  note  of  dis- 
tinct articulation  is  reached.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  reverse  the 
order,  beginning  on  the  highest  key  and  gradually  descending  to 
the  lowest 

EXAMPLES. 

We  have  opened  our  doors  to  emigrants.  |  Our  invitation  has 
been  accepted.  |  Thousands  have  come  at  our  bidding.  |  Thou- 
sands more  are  on  the  way. 

4.  Stress. 
Stress,  as  here  used,  has  particular  reference  to 
the  Jrind  and  degree  of  force  employed  in  the  utter- 
ance of  words,  phrases,  or  sentences ;  and  it  is  char- 
acterized as  impassioned,  forcible,  moderate,  feeble, 
aspirated,  or  suppressed. 

Stress  of  voice  is  not  only  employed  on  emphatic  words  and 
phrases  to  mark  the  sense,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  appropri- 
ate and  effective  expression  of  the  emotions.  Hence,  the  reader 
or  speaker,  in  uttering  words,  phrases,  or  sentences,  in  all  the 
various  styles  of  composition,  should  always  study  to  pronounce 
them  with  that  kind  and  degree  of  stress  most  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  demands  both  of  sentiment  and  feeling. 

5.   Movement, 

Movement  refers  to  the  time  or  rate  of  uttering 
words  and  Sentences. 

It  may  be  quick,  moderate,  or  sfoto,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  composition  to  be  read. 

The  open  vowel  sounds  *  may  be  more  or  less  protracted,  thus 


Qcsstxoxb.  What  is  stress  ?  How  is  it  characterized  ?  What  is  said  of  Its 
Influence  and  importance?  What  should  gorern  the  reader  or  speaker  in  the 
proper  use  of  it?  What  Is  morement?  What  are  its  distinctions?  What  are 
•pan  vowel  sounds  ? 

*  Open  rowel  sounds  are  those  which  are  most  easily  protracted ;  as  o  In  deplore 
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varying  the  time  of  utterance  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  senti- 
ment to  be  expressed,  or  the  emotions  of  the  speaker. 

The  movement  should  never  be  so  rapid  as  to  strain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hearers  to  catch  every  thought,  as  it  is  uttered;  nor  so 
slow,  as  to  pain  them  by  anticipating  what  is  to  come.  The  char- 
acter and  sentiment  of  the  piece,  good  taste,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment, will  suggest  that  rate  of  utterance,  which,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, is  most  appropriate. 

For  an  exercise  en  movement,  the  pupil  may  read  the  following 
lines  as  slowly  as  possible  without  a  drawling  tone,  and  then  re- 
peat them,  gradually  increasing  the  rate  of  utterance  at  each  repe- 
tition, until  articulation  becomes  indistinct. 

EXAMPLES. 

Trust  not  your  treasures  to  the  waves.  |  Throw  not  your  com- 
pass and  chart  into  the  ocean.  |  Do  not  believe  its  billows  will  waft 
you  into  port 

6.    Quality  of  the  Voice. 

The  quality  of  the  voice  has  reference  to  the 
tones;  and  it  is  commonly  designated  by  the  terms 
rough,  smooth,  harsh,  soft,  full,  slender,  musical, 
shrill,  nasal,  or  guttural 

The  cultivation  of  the  qualities  of  the  voice,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
just  adaptation  to  all  the  different  characters  of  style,  sentiment, 
passion,  and  emotion,  is  somewhat  difficult ;  yet  much  may  be  done 
by  duly  considering  the  spirit  and  circumstances  which  dictated 
the  language  to  be  read  or  spoken,  and  thereby  so  enlisting  die 
feelings  as  to  inspire  emotions  similar  to  those  of  the  writer,  and 
lead  to  appropriate  tones  of  voice  and  manner  of  utterance. 

Special  rules,  for  reading  the  different  styles  of  composition, 
will  hereafter  be  given  in  connection  with  appropriate  exercises 
illustrating  them. 


QuvnoHl.  What  caution  is  given  In  regard  to  movement?  What  eaeroiee 
reoommended?  What  b  meant  by  the  quality  of  the  voice?  What  terms  i 
used  to  designate  It?    How  may  the  qualities  of  the  voice  be  improved? 
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EXERCISES  FOR  CULTIVATING  THE  VOICE. 

[The  following  exercises  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  voice.  The  sentences  are  divided  by  bars,  into  clauses  of  suitable 
length  to  be  uttered  at  once;  and  the  teacher  may  pronounce  each 
clause,  on  such  key,  and  with  such  intensity,  volume,  and  quality  of 
voice  as  he  chooses,  and  then  require  the  class  to  pronounce  it  after  him 
in  the  same  manner.] 

1.  A  Full,  Strang  Whisper. 
But  hush  1  hark !  |  step  softly !  |  All 's  hushed  as  midnight, 
yet.  |  Make  no  noise.  |  Be.  silent. 

2.  Low  and  Soft. 

They  are  sleeping !  |  Who  are  sleeping  ?  | 

Pause  a  moment  —  softly  tread  ;  | 
Anxious  friends  are  fondly  keeping 

Vxgils  by  the  sleeper's  bed !  | 
Other  hopes  have  all  forsaken,  | 

One  remains —  |  that  slumber  deep ;  | 
Speak  not,  lest  the  slumberer  waken 

From  that  sweet,  that  saving  sleep. 

3.   Slow,  Soft,  and  Plaintive. 
Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down,  | 

From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory ;  | 
We  carved  not  a  line,  |  we  raised  not  a  stone,  | 

But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

4.  Deep  Undertone. 
Silence  how  dead,  |  and  darkness  how  profound !  | 
The  glooms  of  night  |  brood  o'er  a  slumb'ring  world. 


Qotbtiohs.    For  what  are  these  exercise*  introduced?    How  should  they  be 
i*ed? 
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5.   Subdued  Monotone. 

Night  gathers  slowly  around  me;  |  the  long  night  of 
darkness  and  death.  |  Within  mine  eye  the  light  of  life  is 
fading,  |  as  the  day  is  slowly  melting  from  the  darkening  sky. 

6.  Low  Key,  and  Full  Volume. 
Father,  |  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns ;  |  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.  |  Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked -earth,  |  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.  |  They,  in  thy  sun, 
Budded,  |  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  the  breeze,  | 
And  shot  toward  heaven. 

7.  Middle  Key,  or  Pitch. 
Pleasure  is  a  shadow ;  |  wealth  is  vanity ;  |  and  power  is 
a  pageant :  |  but  knowledge  is  intrinsic  enjoyment,  |  peren- 
nial fame,  |  unlimited  space,  |  and  infinite  duration.  |  In  the 
performance  of  its  sacred  office,  it  fears  no  danger,  |  spares 
no  expense,  |  omits  no  exertion.  |  It  scales  the  mountain,  | 
looks  into  the  volcano,  |  dives  into  the  ocean,  |  perforates 
the  earth,  |  wings  its  flight  into  the  skies,  |  encircles  the 
globe,  |  explores  sea  and  land,  |  contemplates  the  distant,  | 
examines  the  minute,  |  comprehends  the  great,  |  and  ascends 
the  sublime.  |  No  place,  too  remote  for  its  grasp,  |  no  heavens, 
too  exalted  for  its  touch. 

8.   High  Key,  Ample  Volume  and  Compass. 
1.  Fight,  gentlemen  of  England !  j  Fight,  bold  yeomen !  | 
Draw,  archers,  |  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ;  | 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  |  and  ride  in  blood.  | 
Advance  our  standards.  |  Set  upon  our  foes :  | 
Upon  them !  |  Victory  sits  on  our  helms.  | 
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2.  From  Leuctra*  to  Marathon,t  every  inch  of  ground 
responds  to  you —  |  cries  to  you  —  for  vengeance!  |  lib- 
erty !  |  glory !  |  virtue !  |  country !  |  These  voices,  which  ty- 
rants cannot  stifle,  |  demand  —  not  words,  |  but  steel.  |  'T  is 
here!  |  receive* it!  |  Arm!  |  let  the  thirsting  earth  at  length 
be  refreshed  with  the  blood  of  her  oppressors  !  |  What  sound 
more  awakening  to  the  brave  than  the  clank  of  his  country's 
fetters  ?  |  Should  the  sword  ever  tremble  in  your  grasp, — 
remember  yesterday !  |  think  of  to-morrow  !  |  think  of 
your  sires,  |  your  wives,  |  your  sons,  |  your  country,  |  and 
shout  liberty/  \  liberty  ! 

9.  High  Key  and  Rapid  Movement. 

1.  Speed,  Malise,  speed  1  |  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced ! 

2.  Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight !  |  Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  |  and  each 

Fit  well  his  helm,  |  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield ! 

10.     Shouting. 
Let  loud  Echo  from  her  circling  hills 
Sound  FREEDOM,  |  till  the  undulation  shake 
The  bounds  of  utmost  Sweden ! 

11.   Hurry  and  Haste. 
More  rapid  than  eagles,  his  coursers  they  came !  | 
&nd  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name !  | 
Now,  Dasher !  now,  Dancer  I  now,  Prancer !  now,  Vixen  !  | 
On,  Comet !  on,  Cupid !  on,  Donder  and  Blitzen  —  | 
To  the  top  of  the  porch !  to  the  top  of  the  wall !  | 
Now,  dash  away !  dash  away !  dash  away,  all !  | 


•  Leac'tra,  (luk'tra,)  a  town  in  Greece. 

t  Mar'a-thon,  a  town  In  Graect,  famous  for  the  victory  of  MlltUdu  ow  the 
Ivnfent,  490  b  c. 

7» 
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12.    Transition,  Moderate  and  Vehement 
First  came  renowned  Warwick,* 
Who  cried  aloud,  |  u  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  f  n  t  | 
And  so  he  vanished.  |  Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  |  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud,  — 
u  Clarence  is  come  —  |  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence  ! 
Seize  on  him,  furies!  \  take  him  to  your  torments!  " 


GENERAL  EXERCISES  ON  MODULATION. 

EXERCISE  I. 

Rule  1.  Language,  unattended  with  strong  emo- 
tions, as  most  narrative,  descriptive,  and  historical 
writings,  should  be  read  on  the  middle  pitch,  in  a  nat- 
ural and  conversational  tone,  with  smooth  utterance, 
moderate  movement,  and  varied  inflections. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE.—  Piunl  Maoists*. 
Narrative. 
1.  In  August,  1786,  two  young  men,  near  the  Slate-creek 
iron-works  in  Kentucky,  by  the  names  of  Yates  and  Down- 
ing, set  out  together  in  pursuit  of  a  horse  which  had  strayed 
into  the  woods.    Toward  evening,  they  found  themselves 
six  or  seven  miles  from  home,  and,  at  that  time,  exposed  to 
* 

Qumtioh.  What  !•  the  rule  for  reading  narrattre,  deecriptfre,  and  historical 
writing!? 

*  Warwick,  (Richard  Neril,)  called  the  king-maker.  He  was  kilted  in  battle,  in 
1471 

t  Olar'enoe,  son-in-law  of  Warwick.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother,  Edward 
IV.,  king  of  England. 
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danger  from  the  Indians.  Downing  even  began  to  fancy  he 
heard  the  crackling  of  sticks  in  the  bushes  behind  them ; 
bat  Yates,  who  was  somewhat  experienced  as  a  hunter,  only 
laughed  at  his  fears. 

2.  Downing,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  He  still  thought 
that  the  Indians  were  following  them,  and,  at  last,  determined 
to  find  out  Gradually  slackening  his  pace,  he  allowed 
Yates  to  get  several  rods  before  him;  and,  immediately 
after  descending  a  little  hill,  he  suddenly  sprung  aside  and 
hid  himself  in  a  thick  cluster  of  whortleberry-busbes. 
Yates  was  humming  over  a  song  just  at  the  time,  and  did 
not  think  of  Downing  or  the  Indians  any  more  for  several 
minutes. 

3.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight,  than  Downing  saw  two 
savages  come  out  of  a  cane-brake  and  look  cautiously  after 
Yates.  Fearful  that  they  had  seen  him  secrete  himself,  he 
determined  to  fire  on  them ;  but  his  hand  was  so  unsteady 
that  he  discharged  his  gun  without  taking  aim,  and  then  ran. 
When  he  had  run  ten  or  twelve  rods,  he  met  Yates,  who, 
having  heard  the  report  of  the  gun,  was  coming  back  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  matter.  The  Indians  were^now  in  full 
pursuit,  and  Yates  was  glad  to  run  with  Downing. 

4.  Just  at  this  place,  the  road  divided,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance further  on,  the  divisions  came  together  again.  Yates  * 
and  Downing  took  one  road,  and  the  two  Indians,  probably 
to  get  ahead  of  them,  took  the  other.  The  former,  however, 
reached  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  first.  But,  coming 
nearly  at  the  same  time  to  a  deep  gully,  Downing  fell  into 
it,  while  the  Indians,  who  crossed  it  a  little  lower  down,  not 
observing  his  fall,  kept  on  after  Yates. 

5.  Here  Downing  had  time  to  reload  his  gun,  but  he  did 
not  think  of  it ;  for  he  was  busy  in  climbing  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  ditch  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  companion.  To 
his  surprise,  he  saw  one  of  the  Indians  returning  to  search 
for  him.    What  should  he  do  now  ?     His  gun  was  no  longer 
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of  use,  so  he  threw  it  aside,  and  again  plied  his  heels  with 
the  Indian  after  him. 

6.  Coming  at  length  to  a  large  poplar-tree  which  had 
been  blown  up  by  the  roots,  he  ran  along  the  body  of  the 
tree  upon  one  side,  while  the  Indian  followed  on  the  other 
to  meet  him  at  the  root  It  happened,  however,  that  a  large 
bear  was  lying  with  her  cubs  in  a  bed  which  she  had  made 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  Indian  reached  the  spot  a 
moment  first,  she  sprung  upon  him,  and  a  prodigious  uproar 
took  place. 

7.  The  Indian  yelled,  and  stabbed  with  his  knife;  the 
bear  growled,  hugged  him  more  closely,  and  endeavored  to 
tear  him  ;  while  Downing,  not  anxious  to  stand  long  to  see 
the  battle,  took  to  his  heels  with  new  courage,  and  finally 
reached  home  in  safety,  where  Yates,  after  a  hot  chase,  had 
arrived  some  time  before. 


EXERCISE  II. 

A  FOREST  ON  FIRS.— AUMJBOff.  * 
Descriptive  Narration. 

1.  We  were  sound  asleep  one  night  in  a  cabin  about  n 
hundred  miles  from  this,  when,  about  two  hours  before  day. 
the  snorting  of  horses  and  lowing  of  the  cattle  which  I  had 
ranging  in  the  woods,  suddenly  awakened  us.  I  took  my 
rifle,  and  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  beast  had  caused  the 
hubbub,  when  I  was  struck  by  the  glare  of  light  reflected 
on  all  the  trees  before  me,  as  far  as  I  could  see  through  the 
woods.  My  horses  were  leaping  about,  snorting  loudly,  and 
the  cattle  ran  among  them  in  great  consternation. 

2.  On  going  to  the  back  of  the  house,  I  plainly  heard  the 
crackling  made  by  the  burning  brushwood,  and  saw  the 

•  Au'da-bon,  (John  J&meft,)  a  celebrated  American  oroithofogfot. 
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flames  coming  toward  us  in  a  far-extended  line.  I  ran  to 
the  house,  told  my  wife  to  dress  herself  and  the  child  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  take  the  little  money  we  had,  while 
I  managed  to  catch  and  saddle  two  of  the  best  horses.  All 
this  was  done  in  a  very  short  time,  for  I  guessed  that  every 
moment  was  precious  to  us. 

3.  We  then  mounted  our  horses,  and  made  off  from  the 
fire.  My  wife,  who  is  an  excellent  rider,  stuck  close  to  rne ; 
and  my  daughter,  who  was  then  a  small  child,  I  took  in  one 
arm.  When  making  off,  as  I  said,  I  looked  back  and  saw 
that  the  frightful  blaze  was  close  upon  us,  and  had  already 
laid  hold  of  the  house.     By  good  luck  there  was  a  horn  at- 

*tached  to  my  hunting  clothes,  and  I  blew  it  to  bring  after  us, 
if  possible,  the  remainder  of  my  livestock,  as  well  as  the 
dogs.  The  cattle  followed  for  a  while  ;  but  before  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  they  all  ran,  as  if  mad,  through  the  woods,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  them.  My  dogs,  too,  although  at  all 
other  times  extremely  tractable,  ran  after  the  deer  that  in 
great  numbers  sprang  before  us,  as  if  fully  aware  of  the 
death  that  was  so  rapidly  approaching. 

4.  We  heard  blasts  from  the  horns  of  our  neighbors,  as 
we  proceeded,  and  knew  that  they  were  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Intent  on  striving  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  our  lives, 
I  thought  of  a  large  lake,  some  miles  off,  which  might  possi- 
bly check  the  flames ;  and,  urging  my  wife  to  whip  up  her 
horse,  we  set  off  at  full  speed,  making  the  best  way  we  could 
over  the  fallen  trees,  and  the  brush-heaps,  which  lay  like  so 
many  articles  placed  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  terrific  fires, 
that  advanced  with  a  broad  front  upon  us. 

5.  By  this  time,  we  could  feel  the  heat;, and  we  were 
afraid  that  our  horses  would  drop  down  every  instant.  A 
singular  kind  of  breeze  was  passing  over  our  heads,  and  the 
glare  of  the  atmosphere  shone  over  the  daylight.  I  was 
sensible  of  a  slight  faintness,  and  my  wife  looked  pale.  The 
heat  had  produced  such  a  flush  in  the  child's  face,  that  when 
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she  turned  toward  either  of  us,  our  grief  and  perplexity 
were  greatly  increased.  Ten  miles,  you  know,  are  soon 
gone  over  on  swift  horses ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  when 
we  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake,  covered  with  sweat  and 
quite  exhausted,  our  hearts  failed  us. 

6.  The  heat  of  the  smoke  was  insufferable,  and  sheets  of 
blazing  fire  flew  over  us  in  a  manner  beyond  belief.  We 
reached  the  shore,  however,  coasted  the  lake  for  a  while,  and 
got  round  to  the  lee-side.  There  we  gave  up  our  horses, 
which  we  never  saw  again.  Down  among  the  rushes,  we 
plunged,  by  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  laid  ourselves  flat,  to 
wait  the  chance  of  escaping  from  being  burned  or  devoured. 
The  water  refreshed  us,  and  we  enjoyed  the  coolness. 

7.  On  went  the  fire,  rushing  and  crashing  through  the 
woods.  Such  a  night  may  we  never  again  see!  The 
heavens  themselves,  I  thought,  were  frightened;  for  all 
above  us  was  a  red  glare,  mixed  with  clouds  and  smoke, 
rolling  and  sweeping  away.  Our  bodies  were  cool  enough, 
but  our  heads  were  scorching;  and  the  child,  who  now 
seemed  to  understand  the  matter,  cried  so  as  nearly  to  break 
our  hearts. . 

8.  The  day  passed  on,  and  we  became  hungry.  Many 
wild  beasts  came  plunging  into  the  water  beside  us,  and 
others  swam  across  to  our  side,  and  stood  still.  Although 
faint  and  weary,  I  managed  to  shoot  a  porcupine,  and  we  all 
tasted  its  fiesh.  The  night  passed,  I  cannot  tell  you  how. 
Smoldering  fires  covered  the  ground,  and  the  trees  stood  like 
pillars  of  fire,  or  fell  across  each  other.  The  stifling  and 
sickening  smoke  still  rushed  over  us,  and  the  burnt  cinders 
and  ashes  fell  thick  about  us.  How  we  got  through  that 
night,  I  really  cannot  tell ;  for  about  some  of  it,  I  remember 
nothing. 

9.  When  morning  came,  all  was  calm ;  but  a  dismal  smoke 
still  filled  the  air,  and  the  smell  seemed  worse  than  ever. 
What  was  to  become  of  us,  I  did  not  know.     My  wife 
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hugged  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  wept  bitterly;  bat  God 
had  preserved  as  through  the  worst  of  the  danger,  and  the 
flames  had  gone  past ;  so  I  thought  it  would  be  both  ungrate- 
ful to  him,  and  unmanly,  to  despair  now.  Hunger  once 
more  pressed  upon  us,  but  this  was  soon  remedied.  Several 
deer  were  standing  in  the  water  up  to  the  head,  and  I  shot 
one  of  them.  Some  of  its  flesh  was  soon  roasted ;  and  after 
eating  it,  we  felt  wonderfully  strengthened. 

10.  By  this  time,  the  blase  of  the  fire  was  beyond  our 
sight,  although  the  ground  was  burning  in  many  places,  and 
it  was  dangerous  to  go  among  the  burnt  trees.  After  resting 
awhile,  and  trimming  ourselves,  we  prepared  to  commence 
our  march.  Taking  up  the  child,  I  led  the  way  over  the 
hot  ground  and  rocks  ;  and  after  two  weary  days  and  nights, 
during  which  we  shifted  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  we  at 
last  reached  the  hard  woods,  which  had  been  free  from  the 
fire.  Soon  after,  we  came  to  a  house  where  we  were  kindly 
treated.  Since  then,  I  have  worked  hard  and  constantly  as 
a  lumberman ;  and,  thanks  to  God,  we  are  safe,  sound,  and 
happy! 

EXERCISE  III. 

AH  ATTEMPT  TO  TAKE  GENERAL  WASHINGTON.  —  Ahoh. 
Historical  Narration, 
1.  When  the  American  army  was  stationed  at  West  Point, 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  British  head-quarters 
were  not  many  miles  distant,  on  the  Hudson.  General 
Washington  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  residing  not  far 
from  the  army,  in  whose  family  he  enjoyed  the  kindest  hos- 
pitality. This  friend  was  once  thought  to  have  espoused 
the  interests  of  the  British,  but  it  was  believed  he  had  now 
taken  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  America ;  yet  he  professed 
the  strictest  neutrality,  alleging  as  his  reason,  his  years  and 
dependent  family. 
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2.  During  the  intimacy  of  the  General,  it  was  rumored  k. 
the  American  .army,  that  his  friend  had  often  been  seen 
returning  from  the  British  camp.  Washington  seemed  to 
disregard  the  account ;  for  he  never  ceased  to  visit  the 
family,  and  apparently  mingled  as  cordially  with  the  host  as 
if  no  suspicion  had  crossed  his  mind.  At  length,  one  day  an 
the  General  was  taking  his  leave,  his  friend  earnestly 
requested  him  to  dine  with  him  the  following  afternoon, 
emphatically  naming  the  hour  of  two  as  the  moment  of 
expecting  him.  He  reminded  him  of  the  uncommon  delight 
which  his  intimacy  conferred ;  begged  him  to  lay  aside  every 
formality,  and  regard  his  house  as  his  home ;  and  hinted  thai 
he  feared  the  General  did  not  consider  it  in  that  light,  as  the 
guard  that  always  accompanied  him,  seemed  to  indicate  he 
was  not  visiting  a  friend. 

3.  "By  no  means,  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  the  worthy 
patriot ;  "  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in 
you,  I  will  visit  you  alone  to-morrow;  and  I  pledge  my 
ftacred  word  of  honor,  that  not  a  soldier  shall  accompany 
me."  u  Pardon  me,  General,"  cried  the  host ;  —  u  but  why 
so  serious  on  so  trifling  a  subject  ?  I  merely  jested."  u  I 
am  aware  of  it,"  said  the  hero,  smiling ;  "  but  what  of  that  ? 
I  have  long  considered  the  planting  of  these  outposts  unnec- 
essary, inasmuch  as  they  may  excite  the  suspicion  of  the 
enemy ;  and  although  it  be  a  trifle,  that  trifle  shall  not  sport 
with  the  friendship  you  indulge  for  me."  u  But  then  — the 
hour,  General  ?  "  "  O  yes ;  two  o'clock,  you  said."  "  Pre- 
cisely," returned  the  other. 

4.  At  one  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  the  General 
mounted  his  favorite  horse,  and  proceeded  alone  upon  a  by- 
road which  conducted  him  to  the  hospitable  mansion.  It  was 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  time,  and  the  bustling  host  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  in  addition  to  the  greetings  of 
the  delighted  family.  "  How  punctual,  kind  sir ! "  ex- 
claimed  the  warm-hearted  friend.     "  Punctuality,"  replied 
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Washington,  "  is  an  angel  virtue,  embracing  minor  as  well 
a?  important  concerns.  He  that  is  not  punctual  with  a 
friend,  may  doubt  his  integrity." 

5.  The  host  started ;  but,  recovering  himself,  he  replied, 
"Then  yours  is  a  proof  that  we  enjoy  your  fullest  confi- 
dence." Washington  proposed  a  promenade  upon  the 
piazza,  previous  to  the  dinner.  It  overlooked  a  rough 
country  several  miles  in  extent ;  fields  of  grain,  here  and 
there  sweeping  beneath  the  sides  of  bleak  hills,  produc- 
ing nothing  but  rocks  and  grass  ;  shallow  rivulets  of  water 
flowing  along  the  hollow  of  the  uneven  waste,  then  hidden 
by  woodlands  intercepting  a  prospect  of  the  country  beyond ; 
spotted,  now  and  then,  with  silver  glimpses  of  the  Hudson 
stealing  through  the  sloping  grounds  below  ;  and  checkered, 
on  both  sides,  by  the  dim;  purple  highlands,  frowning  some- 
times into  hoary  battlements,  and  tapering  again  into  gentle 
▼alleys,  hardly  illuminated  by  the  sun. 

6.  "  This  is  fine,  bold  scenery ! "  exclaimed  the  General, 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  "  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  his  friend,  looking  wistfully  around,  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  one's  approach ;  but,  catching  the  piercing 
glance  of  Washington,  his  eyes  were  fastened  confusedly  on 
the  floor.  "  I  must  rally  you,  my  friend,"  observed  the 
General ;  u  do  you  perceive  yonder  point  that  boldly  rises 
from  the  water,  and  suddenly  is  lost  behind  that  hill  which 
obstinately  checks  the  view  ?  "  "I  do,"  replied  the  "absent 
listener,  engaged  apparently  in  something  else  than  tho  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  "  There,"  continued  the  hero,  *'  my  enemy 
lies  encamped ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight  mist,  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  I  perceive  his  cavalry  moving ;  but  hark  ! 
that  cannon !  Do  you  not  think  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy  ?  " 

7.  While  pointing  out  to  his  friend  the  profile  of  the 
country,  the  face  of  the  latter  was  often  turned  the  op- 
posite way,  seemingly  engrossed  in  another  object  immedi- 
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ately  behind  the  house.  He  was  not  mistaken;  k  was  a 
troop,  seemingly  of  British  horse,  that  were  descending  a 
distant  hill,  winding  through  a  labyrinth  of  numerous  projec- 
tions and  trees,  until  they  were  seen  galloping  through  the 
valley  below ;  and  then  again,  they  were  hidden  by  a  field 
of  forest  that  swelled  along  the  bosom  of  the  landscape. 

8.  "  Would  it  not  be  strange,"  observed  the  General,  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  movements  behind  him,  "  that 
after  all  my  toils,  America  should  forfeit  her  liberty?" 
"  Heaven  forbid ! "  said  his  friend,  becoming  less  reserved, 
and  entering  more  warmly  into  the  feelings  of  the  other. 
"  But,"  resumed  Washington,  "  I  have  heard  of  treachery  in 
the  heart  of  one's  own  camp  ;  and,  doubtless,  you  know  that 
it  is  possible  'to  be  wounded  even  in  the  house. of  one'* 
friend.' " 

9.  "  Sir,"  demanded  the  downcast  host,  unable  to  meet 
the  searching  glance  of  his  companion,  "  who  can  possibly 
intend  so  daring  a  crime ? "  "I  only  meant,"  replied  the 
other,  "  that  treachery  was  the  most  hideous  of  crimes ;  for, 
Judas- like,  it  will  even  sell  its  Lord  for  money ! "  "  Very 
true,  dear  sir,"  responded  the  anxious  host,  as  he  gazed  upon 
a  troop  of  British  horse,  winding  round  the  hill,  and  riding 
with  post-haste  toward  the  hospitable  mansion. 

10.  "  Is  it  two  o'clock  yet  ?  "  demanded  Washington, "  for 
[  have  an  engagement  this  afternoon  at  the  army,  and  I  re- 
gret that  my  visit  must  therefore  be  shorter  than  intended." 
"  It  lacks  full  a  quarter  yet,"  said  his  friend,  seeming  doubt- 
ful  of  his  watch,  from  the  arrival  of  the  horsemen.  "  But, 
bless  me,  sir !  what  cavalry  are  those  that  are  so  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  house  ?  "  "  Oh,  they  may  possibly  be  a 
party  of  British  light-hotse,"  returned  the  General,  coolly, 
"  which  mean  no  harm ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have 
been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  me." 

11.  As  he  said  this,  the  captain  of  the  troop  was  seen  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
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the  rest  of  the  party*  "  General ! "  returned  the  other, 
walking  to  him  very  familiarly,  and  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "General,  yon  are  my  prisoner!"  "I  believe 
not,"  said  Washington,  looking  calmly  at  the  men  who  were 
approaching  the  steps ;  "  but,  friend,"  exclaimed  he,  slap- 
ping him  in  return  on  the  arm,  u  I  know  that  you  are  mine  I 
Here,  officer,  carry  this  treacherous  hypocrite  to  the  camp, 
and  I  will  make  him  an  example  to  the  enemies  of 
America." 

12.  The  British  general  had  secretly  offered  an  immense 
j*nm  to  this  man,  to  make  an  appointment  with  the  hero  at 
two  o'clock,  at  which  time  he  was  to  send  a  troop  of  horse 
to  secure  him  in  their  possession.  Suspecting  his  intentions, 
Washington  had  directed  his  own  troop  to  habit  themselves 
as  English  cavalry,  and  arrive  half  an  hour,  precisely,  be- 
fore the  time  when  he  was  expected. 

18.  They  pursued  their  way  to  the  camp,  triumphing 
at  the  sagacity  of  their  commander,  who  had  so  astonish- 
ingly defeated  the  machinations  of  the  British  general. 
But  the  humanity  of  Washington  prevailed  over  his  sense 
of  justice.  Overcome  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the 
family,  he  pardoned  his  treacherous  friend,  on  condition  of 
his  leaving  the  country  for  ever;  which  he  accordingly 
did;  and  his  name  sunk  in  oblivion. 


EXERCISE   IV. 

Rule  2.  Didactic  and  argumentative  compositions 
should  be  read  with  a  firm  and  impressive  utterance, 
the  pitch,  movement,  and  inflections,  varying  with 
the  emotions. 

Qnnoi.    What  it  tha  rate  for  reading  didactic  and  argumantatiY*  cotnpo- 
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VALUE  OF  THE  SABBATH  TO  YOUNG  MEN.— Bauik* 

Didactic. 

1.  There  is  no  more  interesting  object  of  contemplation 
than  a  young  man  when  he  is  about  entering  on  life.  Those 
of  us  who  have  passed  through  that  season,  have  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  looking  back  to  it  in  our  own  lives,  and  in 
comparing  our  hopes  and  prospects  as  we  looked  out  on  the 
world,  with  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  reality ;  and  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  a  sort  of  right  to  come  and  tell 
those  who  are  just  beginning  the  world,  how  we  felt ;  what 
plans  we  formed ;  what*mistakes  we  made ;  how  these  mis- 
takes might  have  been  avoided,  and  what  we  have  found 
the  world  to  be. 

2.  A  young  man,  just  entering  on  life,  embarks  on  an 
unknown  and  a  perilous  voyage.  If  the  interest  of  the  fact 
itself  will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison,  his  condition  may  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  ship  that  has  never  yet  tried  the  waves 
and  storms,  as  it  first  leaves  the  port  This  world,  so  full 
of  beautiful  things,  furnishes  few  objects  so  lovely  as  such  a 
vessel,  when,  with  her  sails  all  spread,  and  with  a  propitious 
breeze,  she  sails  out  of  the  harbor. 

3.  But  who  can  tell  what  that  vessel  is  to  encounter ;  into 
what  unknown  seas  she  may  yet  be  drifted ;  between  what 
masses  of  ice  she  may  be  crushed ;  on  what  hidden  rocks 
she  may  impinge ;  what  storms  may  whistle  through  her 
shrouds,  and  carry  away  her  tall  masts ;  or  on  what  coasts 
her  broken  timbers  may  be  strewed  ?  Now,  as  the  waves 
gently  tap  her  sides,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  more 
safe ;  but  storms  arise  on  that  ocean  which  now  looks  so 
calm,  and  in  those  storms  her  beautifully  modeled  form,  her 
timbers  framed  together  to  defy  the  tempest,  her  ropes  and 
her  canvas,  will  avail  nothing ;  and  if  she  is  saved,  none 
but  He  can  do  it,  who  "  rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs 
the  storm" 
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4.  A  young  man  enters  on  the  perilous  voyage  of  life. 
We  come  to  recommend  the  Sabbath  to  him  as  adapted  to 
be  a  means  of  security  in  that  dangerous  way.  The  Sabbath 
presents  itself  to  a  young  man,  as  it  does  to  all  others,  in 
two  aspects ;  —  as  a  day  of  rest  from  worldly  toil  and  care, 
and  a  day  of  leisure  to  be  employed  in  higher  and  nobler 
pursuits. 

5.  Its  primary  aspect  is  that  of  a  day  of  rest  from 
worldly  toil.  It  meets  man  at  a  season  in  which  the  cares 
of  life  are  to  be  suspended.  The  plow  is  to  be  left  standing 
in  the  furrow ;  the  store  is  to  be  closed  ;  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  and  of  the  mill  is  to  be  hushed ;  the  loom  is  to 
stand  still;  the  voice  of  worldly  amusements  is  to  die 
away ;  the  marts  of  commerce,  thronged  on  other  days,  are 
to  be  vacated ;  the  judge  is  to  descend  from  the  bench  ;  the 
noise  of  debate  in  the  halls  of  legislation  is  to  cease  ;  the 
lawyer  is  to  lay  aside  his  brief ;  the  wayfaring  man  is  to 
pause  in  his  journey ;  and  the  streets  of  the  usually  crowded 
capital,  and  of  the  busy  village,  are  to  unite  in  solemn 
stillness  with  the  remote  hamlet,  and  with  the  lonely 
cottage  standing  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  in  a  sus- 
pension from  the  toils  and  agitations  which  pertain  to  this 
world. 

6.  The  elementary  notion  is  that  of  rest  from  worldly 
toils  and  cares ;  rest,  for  the  body ;  rest,  for  the  wearied 
mind.  If  the  body  has  been  worn  down  with  fatigue  througl 
other  days,  by  traveling,  or  by  hard  labor  at  the  plow  or  th# 
forge ;  if  the  intellect  has  been  exhausted  by  distracting  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  or  by  conflicts  at  the  bar,  or  by  stern  appli- 
cation in  the  pursuits  of  science ;  if  the  passions  have  been 
lashed  into  excitement  amidst  the  storms  of  political  strife ; 
if  the  affections  of  the  heart  have  been  jarred  and  dislocated 
in  the  jostlings  and  conflicts  of  the  world ;  if  the  memory 
has  been  taxed  by  severe  mental  effort, —  the  Sabbath  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  for  each  and  all  these,  a  season  for  repose. 
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7.  The  other  aspect,  in  which  the  Sabbath  meets  man,  is 
that  of  a  day  to  be  devoted  to. other  than  worldly  pursuits. 
We  have  other  interests  than  those  which  are  connected  with 
mere  labor,  whether  of  body  or  mind.  We  sustain  other 
relations  than  those  which  pertain  to  "  business,"  to  gold,  to 
honor,  to  pleasure.  We  have  not  only  a  body,  but  a  soul ; 
not  only  an  intellect,  but  a  heart ;  not  only  an  imagination, 
but  a  conscience.  We  are  not  merely  working  animals,  but 
are  intelligent  and  accountable  moral  agents ;  we  live  not 
only  here,  but  we  are  to  live  hereafter ;  we  are  not  only 
plowmen,  machinists,  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  minis- 
ters of  religion,  professors,  and  teachers,  but  we  are  sons, 
brothers,  husbands,  fathers ;  we  are  not  only  men  with  un- 
derstandings, but  men  with -sympathies  and  affections,  in  a 
world,  too,  where  there  is  the  amplest  room  for  the  play  of 
all  our  faculties. 

8.  Our  Maker  has  formed  no  susceptibility  of  the  soul 
which  he  has  not  designed  should  be  developed,  and  for 
whose  development,  in  just  proportions,  he  has  not  made 
ample  arrangements.  The  bodily  powers,  the  muscles,  the 
organs  of  sense,  the  whole  frame,  the  intellect,  the  memory, 
the  imagination,  the  social  affections,  the  sympathetic  powers, 
he  designs  should  be  fully  developed*  He  would  not  have 
the  one  stinted,  that  the  other  may  expand  to  a  monstrous 
growth;  he  would  not  have  us  mere  intellectual  beings, 
cultivating  the  mind  for  purposes  of  cunning  and  self- 
glory. 

9.  There  is  not  a  faculty  of  our  nature,  pertaining  to  body 
or  mind,  demonstrative  or  imaginative,  individual  or  social, 
binding  us  to  home  and  kindred  or  to  the  world  at  large, 
uniting  us  to  this  world  or  to  the  next  —  or  to  distant  worlds, 
which  it  is  not  designed  that  we  should  cultivate,  if  we  would 
secure  the  perfection  of  our  being. 
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EXERCISE    V. 
1NDU8TKY  NECESSARY  TO  GENIUS.— Kaox. 

Argumentative. 

1.  From  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  present  day,  every 
thing  that  labor  and  ingenuity  can  invent,  has  been  produced 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But,  notwith 
standing  all  the  Introductions,  the  Translations,  the  Annota 
tkras,  and  the  Interpretations,  I  must  assure  the  student  that 
industry,  —  great  and  persevering  industry,  —  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  any  very  valuable  and  distinguished  im- 
provement. Superficial  qualifications  are,  indeed,  obtained 
at  an  easy  price  of  time  and  labor ;  but  superficial  qualifica- 
tions confer  neither  honor,  emolument,  nor  satisfaction. 

2.  The  pupil  may  be  introduced,  by  the  judgment  and  the 
liberality  of  his  parents,  to  the  best  schools,  the  best  tutors, 
the  best  books ;  and  his  parents  may  be  led  to  expect,  from 
such  advantages  alone,  extraordinary  advancement  But 
these  things  are  all  extraneous.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  must 
be  accustomed  to  submit  to  labor;  sometimes  to  painfu) 
labor. 

3.  The  poor  and  solitary  student,  who  has  never  enjoyed 
any  of  these  advantages,  but  in  the  ordinary  manner,  will, 
by  his  own  application,  emerge  to  merit,  fame,  and  fortune ; 
while  the  indolent,  who  has  been  taught  to  lean  on  the  sup- 
ports which  opulence  supplies,  will  sink  into  insignificance. 

4.  I  repeat,  that  the  first  great  object  is,  to  induce  th4 
mind  to  work  within  itself;  to  think  long  and  patiently  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  to  compose  in  various  6tyles,  and  in 
various  meters.  It  must  be  led,  not  only  to  bear,  but  to  seek 
occasional  solitude.  If  it  is  early  habituated  to  all  these 
exercises,  it  will  find  its  chief  pleasure  in  them;  for  the 
energies  of  the  mind  affect  it  with  the  finest  feelings. 

5.  But  is  industry,  such  industry  as  I  require,  necessary 
to  genius  ?    The  idea  that  it  is  not  necessary,  is  productive 
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of  the  greatest  evils.  We  often  form  a  wrong  judgment  in 
determining  who  is,  and  who  is  not,  endowed  with  this  noble 
privilege.  A  boy  who  appears  lively  and  talkative,  is  often 
supposed  by  his  parents  to  be  a  genius.  He  is  suffered  to 
be  idle,  for  he  is  a  genius ;  and  genius  is  only  injured  by 
application. 

6.  Now  it  usually  happens,  that  the  very  lively  and  talk- 
ative boy  is  the  most  deficient  in  genius.  His  forwardness 
arises  from  a  defect  in  those  fine  sensibilities,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  occasion  diffidence,  and  constitute  genius.  He 
ought  to  be  inured  to  literary  labor ;  for,  without  it,  he  will 
be  prevented  by  levity  and  stupidity,  from  receiving  'any 
valuable  impressions. 

7.  Parents  and  instructors  must  be  very  cautious  how 
they  dispense  with  diligence,  from  an  idea  that  the  pupil 
possesses  genius  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  it. 

*  All  men  are  liable  to  mistake  in  deciding  on  genius  at  a  very 
early  age ;  but  parents,  more  than  all,  from  their  natural 
partiality.  On  no  account,  therefore,  let  them  dispense  with 
close  application.  If  the  pupil  has  genius,  this  will  improve 
and  adorn  it;  if  he  has  not,  it  is  confessedly  requisite  to 
supply  the  defect. 

8.  What  is  genius  worth  without  knowledge?  But  is  a 
man  ever  born  with  knowledge  ?  It  is  true  that  one  man  is 
born  with  a  better  capacity  than  another  for  the  reception 
and  retention  of  ideas ;  but  still  the  mind  must  operate  in 
collecting,  arranging,  and  discriminating  those  ideas  which  it 
receives. 

9.  I  most  anxiously  wish,  that  due  attention  may  be  paid 
to  my  exhortations  in  recommending  great  and  exemplary 
diligence.  All  that  is  excellent  in  learning  depends  on 
it;  and  without  it,  no  sound  literary  attainments  can  be 
reached. 
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EXERCISE   VI. 

Rule  3.  Language  of  declamation,  as  public 
speeches,  orations,  and  the  like,  should  be  read  with 
a  distinct  and  forcible  utterance,  the  pitch  and  move- 
ment varying  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  emo- 
tions.    The  falling  inflection  usually  prevails. 

THE  DIGNITY  07  HUMAN  NATURB.— Ak<mc. 
Extract  from  an  Oration. 

1.  Guided  by  reason,  man  has  traveled  through  the  ab- 
struse regions  of  the  philosophic  world.  He  has  originated 
rules  by  which  he  can  direct  the  ship  through  the  pathless 
ocean,  and  measure  the  comet's  flight  over  the  fields  of 
unlimited  space.  He  has  established  society  and  govern- 
ment. He  can  aggregate  the  profusions  of  every  climate, 
and  every  season-.  He  can  meliorate  the  severity,  and 
remedy  the  imperfections  of  nature  herself. 

2.  By  imagination,  man  seems  to  verge  toward  creative 
power.  Aided  by  this,  he  can  perform  all  the  wonders  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  He  can  almost  make  the  marble 
speak.  He  can  almost  make  the  brook  murmur  down  the 
painted  landscape.  Often,  on  the  pinions  of  imagination,  he 
soars  aloft  where  the  eye  has  never  traveled ;  where  other 
stars  glitter  on  the  mantle  of  night,  and  a  more  effulgent  sun 
lights  up  the  blushes  of  morning.  Flying  from  world  to 
world,  he  gazes  on  all  the  glories  of  creation ;  or,  lighting  on 
the  distant  margin  of  the  universe,  darts  the  eye  of  fancy 
over  the  mighty  void,  where  power  creative  never  yet  has 
energized ;  where  existence  still  sleeps  in  the  wide  abyss  of 
possibility. 

3.  By  imagination,  he  can  travel  back  to  the  source  of 
time ;  converse  with  the  successive  generations  of  men,  and 
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kindle  into  emulation  while  he  surveys  the  monumental 
trophies  of  ancient  art  and  glory.  He  can  sail  down  the 
stream  of  time,  until  he  loses  "  sight  of  stars  and  sun,  by 
wandering  into  those  retired  parts  of  eternity,  where  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  shall  be  no  more." 

4.  To  these  unequivocal  characteristics  of  greatness  in 
man,  let  us  adduce  the  testimony  of  nature  herself.  Sur- 
rounding creation  subserves  the  wants,  and  proclaims  the 
dignity  of  man.  For  him,  day  and  night  visit  the  world. 
For  him,  the  seasons  walk  their  splendid  round.  For  him, 
the  earth  teems  with  riches,  and  the  heavens  smile  with 
beneficence. 

5.  All  creation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  his  capacity  for 
bliss.  He  tastes  the  dainties  of  festivity,  breathes  the  per- 
fumes of  morning,  revels  on  the  charms  of  melody,  and 
regales  his  eye  with  all  the  painted  beauties  of  vision. 
Whatever  can  please,  whatever  can  charm,  whatever  can 
expand  the  soul  with  ecstasy  of  bliss,  allures  and  solicits  his 
attention.  All  things  beautiful,  all  things  grand,  all  things 
sublime,  appear  in  native  loveliness,  and  proffer  man  the 
richest  pleasures  of  fruition. 

YOU  CANNOT  CONQUER  AMERICA.  —  Pirr.» 
An  Argumentative  Appeal. 
1.  I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not  join  in  congratula- 
tion on  misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  lords,  is  a 
perilous  and  tremendous  moment  It  is  not  a  time  for  adu- 
lation. The  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this 
rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the 
throne  in  the  language  of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible, 
dispel  the  darkness  and  delusion   which  envelop  it,  and 

•  Pitt,  (William,  or  Barl  of  Chatham,)  one  of  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land, who  ruled  his  native  country  solely  by  the  superiority  of  his  genius.  He  was 
born  in  1706,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  became  a  member  of  the  Jtogtiah  Par- 
liament. The  name  of  Chatham  la  the  representative,  in  our  language,  of  whatever 
Is  bold  and  commanding  in  eloquence.    He  died  la  1778. 
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display,  in  its  full  danger  and  genuine  colore,  the  ruin  which 
id  brought  to  our  doors. 

2.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support  in  their 
infatuation  ?  Can  Parliament  be  so  dead  to  its  dignity  and 
duty,  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded 
and  forced  upon  them, — measures,  my  lords,  which  have 
reduced  this  great  and  flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  con- 
tempt? "But  yesterday,  arid  England  might  have  stood 
against  the  world : — now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence." 

3.  The  people,  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but 
whom  we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  their  interest  con- 
sulted, and  their  embassadors  entertained,  by  your  inveterate 
enemy;  and  our  ministers  do  not,  and  dare  not  interpose 
with  dignity  and  effect  The  desperate  state  of  our  army 
abroad  is  in  part  known. 

4.  No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honors  the  English 
troops  than  I  do.  I  know  their  virtues  and  their  valor ;  I 
know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  except  impossibilities ;  and 
I  know  that  the  .conquest  of  English  America  is  an  impos- 
sibility. You  cannot,  my  lords,  you  cannot  conquer 
America.  What  is  your  present  situation  there  ?  We  do 
not  know  the  worst,  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns 
we  have  done  nothing,  and  suffered  much. 

5.  In  this  alarming  crisis,  I  come  with  this  paper  in  my 
hand  to  offer  you  the  best  of  my  experience  and  advice ; 
which  is,  that  an  humble  petition  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
beseeching  him,  that  in  order  to  open  the  way  toward  a  happy 
settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,  it  may 
graciously  please  him,  that  immediate  orders  be  given  to  Gen- . 
eral  Gage,*  for  removing  his  majesty's  forces  from  the  town 
of  Boston.  This,  my  lords,  upon  the  most  mature  and  deliber- 
ate grounds,  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you  at  this  juncture. 

•  General  Gage,  the  tart  governor  of  Maaiachtuettg  appointed  by  the  king,  and, 
for  a  short  time,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution. 
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6.  And  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  thk  most 
learned  bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  G*>d,  to 
support  the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishop*, 
to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon  the 
judges,  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us 
from  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honor  of  your  lordships,  to 
reverence  the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain 
your  own,  I  call  upon  the"  spirit  and  humanity  of  my 
country,  to  vindicate  the  national  character. 

7.  You  may  swell  every  expense,  and  strain  every  effort ; 
accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your  traffic  to  the 
shambles  of  every  German  despot ;  your  attempts  forever 
will  be  vain  and  impotent;  doubly  so,  indeed,  from  this 
mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely;  for  it  irritates  to  an 
incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  over- 
run them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder, 
devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of 
hireling  cruelty.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an 
Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  remained  in  my  country, 
I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms,  —  neyeb!  NEVER! 
NEVER! 

EXERCISE  VII. 

Rule  4.  Tender  emotion,  and  mildly  pathetic 
and  plaintive  language,  should  be  uttered  in  a  soft 
and  subdued  tone  of  voice,  with  rather  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  a  prevailing  rising  inflection. 

Tender  Emotion. 
1.  Heard  ye  the  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
As  soft  it  murmured  by, 
Amid  the  shadowy  forest  trees  ? 
It  tells,  with  meaning  sigh, 

Questions.    What  la  the  rule  for  tender  emotion,  and  mttdlj  pathetic  aud  plain- 
tiff Unguace  ? 
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Of  the  bowers  of  bliss  on  that  viewless  shore, 
Where  the  weary  spirit  shall  sin  no  more. 

2.  While  sweet  and  low  in  crystal  streams 

That  glitter  in  the  shade, 
The  music  of  an  angel's  dreams 
On  babbling  keys  are  played ; 
And  their  echoes  breathe,  with  a  mystic  tone, 
Of  that  home  where  the  loved  and  the  lost  are  gone. 

3.  And  when  at  evening's  silent  hour, 

We  stand  on  Ocean's  shore, 
And  feel  the  soul  subduing  power 
Of  its  mysterious  roar, 
There 's  a  deep  voice  comes  from  its  pearly  caves. 
Of  that  land  of  peace  which  no  ocean  laves. 

4.  And  while  the  shadowy  vale  of  night, 

Sleeps  on  the  mountain  side, 
And  brilliants  of  unfathomed  light 
Begem  the  concave  wide, 
There 's  a  spell,  a  power,  of  harmonious  love, 
That  is  beckoning  mute  to  the  realms  above. 

5.  And  Earth,  in  all  her  temples  wild 

Of  mountain,  rock,  and  dell, 
Speaks  with  maternal  accents  mild, 
Our  doubting  fears  to  quell, 
Of  another  shore,  and  a  brighter  sphere, 
Where  we  haste  on  the  wings  of  each  flying  year. 

6.  On  nature's  bright  and  pictured  scroll, 

A  speaking  language  see; 
A  pantomime  the  seasons  roll, 

Of  glorious  imagery, 
That  reveal  a  life  in  this  fading  clay, 
That  shall  wake  again  to  a  brighter  day. 
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Pathetic  and  Plaintive. 

1.  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest,  though  the  child  be  dead, 

He  lives  again  in  heaven's  unclouded  life, 
With  other  angels  that  have  early  fled 

From  these  dark  scenes  of  sorrow,  sin,  and  strife ; 
Nay,  weep  not,  dearest,  though  thy  yearning  love 

Would  fondly  keep  for  earth  its  fairest  flowers, 
And  e'en  deny  to  brighter  realms  above 

The  few  that  deck  this  dreary  world  of  ours : 
Though  much  it  seems  a  wonder  and  a  woe 

That  one  so  loved  should  be  so  early  lost, 
And  hallowed  tears  may  unforbidden  flow, 

To  mourn  the  blossom  that  we  cherished  most, 
Yet  all  is  well :  God's  good  design  I  see, 

That  where  our  treasure  is,  our  hearts  may  bo  ! 

2.  Sleep  on — sleep  on, —  above  thy  corse, 

The  winds  their  Sabbath  keep,  — 
The  wave  is  round  thee,  and  thy  breast 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  deep ; 
O'er  thee,  mild  eve  her  beauty  flings, 
And  there  the  white  gull  lifts  her  wings, 
And  the  blue  halcyon  loves  to  lave 
Her  plumage  in  the  holy  wave. 

8.   Sleep  on, —  thy  corse  is  far  away, 
But  love  bewails  thee  yet ; 
For  thee,  the  heart-wrung  sigh  is  breathed, 

And  lovely  eyes  are  wet ;  — 
And  she,  the  young  and  beauteous  bride, 
Her  thoughts  are  hovering  by  thy  side, 
As  oft  she  turns  to  view  with  tears 
The  Eden  of  departed  years. 
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4.  Morar !  thon  art  low  indeed ;  thou  hast  no  mother  to 
mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with  her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  she 
that  brought  thee  forth ;  fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 
Who,  on  his  staff,  is  this  ?  Who  this,  whose  head  is  white 
with  age,  whose  eyes  are  galled  with  tears,  who  quakes  at 
every  step  ?  It  is  thy  father,  O  Morar  1  the  father  of  no 
son  but  thee. 

5.  Weep,  thou  father  of  Morar !  weep ;  but  thy  son  hear- 
eth  thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice,  no  more 
awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be  morn  in  the  grave, 
to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  ?  Farewell,  thou  bravest  of 
men,  thou  conqueror  of  the  field;  but  the  field  shall  see 
thee  no  more,  nor  the  gloomy  wood  be  lightened  by  the 
Bplendor  of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left  no  son,  —  but  the 
song  shall  preserve  thy  name. 


EXERCISE  VIII. 

Rule  5.  The  language  of  earnest  entreaty,  exces- 
sive grief  or  sorrow,  lamentation,  remorse,  horror, 
and  despair,  should  generally  be  uttered  with  moder- 
ate movement,  and  in  a,  tone  of  voice  somewhat  sub- 
dued and  below  the  middle  pitch.  The  falling  in- 
flection usually  prevails. 

Earnest  Entreaty  and  Lamentation. 
1.  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  1    Witness,  Heaven, 
What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart, 
I  bear  thee,  and  unwitting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived !     Thy  suppliant, 

Qtrwnoir.    What  if  the  role  for  reading  the  language  of  earnest  entreaty,  ex 
oreefoe  grief  or  eorrow,  lamentation,  remorse,  horror,  and  despair  * 
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1  beg  and  clasp  thy  knees  ;  bereave  nit;  not, 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay.     Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  should  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 

2.  On  me,  exercise  not 

Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befallen ; 
On  me,  already  lost,  me,  than  thyself 
More  miserable :  —  both  have  sinned  ;  but  thou, 
Against  God  only ;  I,  against  God  and  thee. 

3.  Look  down,  illustrious  senators  of  Rome !  from  that 
height  of  power  to  which  you  are  raised,  on  the  unexampled 
distresses  of  a  prince,  who  is,  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wicked  in- 
truder, become  an  outcast  from  all  mankind.  Let  not  the 
crafty  insinuations  of  him  who  returns  murder  for  adoption, 
prejudice  your  judgment.  Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who 
has  butchered  the  son  and  relations  of  a  king,  who  gave 
him  power  to  sit  on  the  same  throne  with  his  own  sons. 

4.  Fathers,  senators  of  Rome,  arbiters  of  nations,  to  you 
I  fly  for  refuge  from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugurtha.  By 
your  affection  for  your  children ;  by  your  love  for  your 
country ;  by  your  own  virtues ;  by  the  majesty  of  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth;  by  all  that  is  sacred,  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  you,  —  deliver  a  wretched  prince  from  undeserved, 
unprovoked  injury;  and  save  the  kingdom  of  Numidia, 
which  is  your  own  property,  from  being  the  prey  of  violence, 
usurpation,  and  cruelty. 

Grief )  Sorrow,  and  Melancholy. 
1.   Ha !  let  me  see  her ;  alas !  she 's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated ; 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
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Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 

Unhappy  time !  unfortunate  old  man  ! 

Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw, 

In  lasting  labor  of  his  pilgrimage ! 

But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 

And  cruel  death  hath  snatched  it  from  my  sight  i 

2.    He  comes  not    I  have  watched  the  moon  go  down, 

But  yet  he  comes  not.     Once  it  was  not  so. 

He  thinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow 
The  while  he  holds  his  riot  in  that  town. 
Yet  he  will  come,  and  chide,  and  I  shall  weep  ; 
And  he  will  wake  my  infant  from  its  sleep, 
To  blend  its  feeble  wailing  with  my  tears. 

Oh  !  how  I  love  a  mother's  watch  to  keep, 
Over  those  sleeping  eyes,  —  that  smile,  which  cheers 

My  heart,  though  sunk  in  sorrow,  fixed  and  dt*?p ! 
I  had  a  husband  once,  who  loved  me.     Now, 
He  ever  wears  a  frown  upon  his  brow. 

Lamentation,  Remorse,  and  Despair. 
1,    Me  miserable  I  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell;  myself  am  hell; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 
Oh !  then  at  last  relent    Is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts, 
Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 
TV  Omnipotent 

L  8* 
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2.  Ah  me !  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain ! 
Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell ! 
With  diadem  and  scepter  high  advanced, 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
Tn  misery.     Such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state ;  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feigned  submission  swore !     Ease  would  reaint 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
This  knows  my  punisher ;  therefore,  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace. 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  instead 
Of  us,  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight, 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world ! 
So  farewell  hope  ;  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear; 
Farewell  remorse  I     All  good  to  me  is  lost ! 

Remorse,  Horror,  and  Despair. 

1.  Solitude  shall  protract  the  lingering  hours  of  eternity, 
and  darkness  aggravate  the  horrors  of  despair.  At  this 
moment,  I  seemed  to  be  driven  by  some  secret  and  in- 
visible power,  through  the  glowing  system  of  creation,  and 
passed  innumerable  worlds  in  a  moment.  As  I  approached 
the  verge  of  nature,  I  perceived  the  shadows  of  total  and 
boundless  vacuity  open  before  me, — a  dreadful  region  of 
eternal  silence,  solitude,  and  darkness. 

2.  Unutterable  horror  seized  me  at  the  prospect,  and  this 
exclamation  burst  from  me  with  all  the  vehemence  of  desir  : 
Oh  !  that  I  had  been  doomed  forever  to  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  impenitence  and  guilt !  There  society  would  have 
alleviated  the  torment  of  despair;  and  the  rage  of  fire 
could  not  have  excluded  the  comfort  of  light  I     Or,  if  I  had 
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been  condemned  to  reside  in  a  comet,  that  would  return  but 
once  in  a  thousand  years  to  the  regions  of  light  and  life,  the 
hope  of  these  periods,  however  distant,  would  cheer  me  in 
the  dread  interval  of  cold  and  darkness ;  and  the  vicissitudes 
would  divide  eternity  into  time ! 

LAS  CASA8*  TO  PIZARRO.t  —Bbmmxdam. 
Complaint,  Earnest  Entreaty,  and  Denunciation. 

1.  Is  then  the  dreadful  measure  of  your  cruelty  not  yet 
complete  ?  Battle  !  gracious  heaven  !  Against  whom  ? 
Against  a  king  in  whose  mild  bosom  your  atrocious  injuries, 
even  yet,  have  not  excited  hate ;  but  who,  insulted  or  victo- 
rious, still  sues  for  peace.  Against  a  people,  who  never 
wronged  the  living  being  their  Creator  formed ;  a  people, 
the  children  of  innocence !  who  received  you  as  cherished 
guests,  with  eager  hospitality  and  confiding  kindness.  Gen- 
erously and  freely  did  they  share  with,  you  their  comforts, 
their  treasures,  and  their  homes.  You  repaid  them  by 
fraud,  oppression,  and  dishonor.  These  eyes  have  witnessed 
all  I  speak  ;  as  gods  ye  were  received ;  as  fiends  ye  have 
acted. 

2.  Fizarro,  hear  me  !  Hear  me,  chieftains  !  And  thou, 
All-powerful !  whose  thunder  can  shiver  into  sand  the  ada- 
mantine rock  ;  whose  lightnings  can  pierce  the  core  of  the 
riven  and  quaking  earth ;  O  let  thy  power  give  effect  to 
thy  servant's  words,  as  thy  spirit  gives  courage  to  his  will  1 
Do  not,  I  implore  you,  chieftains,  countrymen, —  do  not,  1 
implore  you,  renew  the  foul  barbarities  your  insatiate  ava- 
rice has  inflicted  on  this  wretched,  unoffending  race  !  But 
hush,  my  sighs  1  fall  not,  ye  drops  of  useless  sorrow !  heart- 
breaking anguish,  choke  not  my  utterance !    All  I  entreat 

*  Las  Cas'as,  a  Spanish  prelate,  who  sailed  with  Colnmhns  to  the  West  Tndl**. 
t  Pl-sarto  a  Spanish  general,  Ignorant  and  cruel,  who  inraded  Peru  In  1626, 
and  earned  Mm  king,  Atatraalpa,  to  he  burned. 
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is,  —  send  me  once  more  to  those  you  call  jour  enemies. 
O  let  me  be  the  messenger  of  penitence  from  you ;  and  I 
shall  return  with  blessings  of  peace  from  them  I  Elvira, 
you  weep  I  Alas !  does  this  dreadful  crisis  move  no  heart 
but  thine  ?  Time  flies,  words  are  unavailing,  —  the  chief- 
tains declare  for  instant  battle ! 

8.  O  God  I  thou  hast  anointed  me  thy  servant,  not  to 
curse,  but  to  bless  my  countrymen  ;  yet  now  my  blessing  on 
their  force,  were  blasphemy  against  thy  goodness.  No  !  I 
curse  your  purpose,  homicides  1  I  curse  the  bond  of  blood, 
by  which  you  are  united !  May  fell  division,  infamy,  and 
rout,  defeat  your  projects,  and  rebuke  your  hopes!  On 
you,  and  on  your  children,  be  the  peril  of  the  innocent 
blood  which  shall  be  shed  this  day !  I  leave  you,  and  for 
ever!  No  longer  shall  these  aged  eyes  be  seared  by  the 
horrors  they  have  witnessed ! 


EXERCISE   IX. 

Rule  6.  Language  which  is  grave,  grand,  or  sub- 
lime, should  generally  be  read  on  the  low  pitch,  with 
a  distinct  and  deliberate  utterance,  slow  movement, 
and  prevailing  monotone. 

THE  FIXED  STARS. —Dft.  Coalum.* 

Grandeur  and  Sublimity. 
1.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  scientific  observer  of 
the  fixed  stars,  is  their  immeasurable  distance.  If  the  whole 
planetary  system  were  lighted  up  into  a  globe  of  fire,  it 
would  exceed,.by  many  millions  of  times,  the  magnitude  of 
this  world,  and  yet  only  appear  a  small,  lucid  point  from  the 

Quxanon.    What  is  the  rale  for  language  that  hi  grave,  grand,  or  sublime  ? 


*  Chalmers ,  (Thomas,)  an  eminent  Scotch  divine. 
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nearest  of  them.  If  a  body  were  projected  from  the  sun 
with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  it  would  take  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  before  it  described  that  mighty  inter- 
val, which  separates  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  from  our 
sun  and  from  our  system.  If  this  earth,  which  moves  at 
more  than  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  a  million  and  a  half 
miles  a  day,  were  to  be  hurried  from  its  orbit,  and  to  take 
the  same  rapid  flight  over  this  immense  tract,  it  would  not 
have  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  journey,  after  taking  all 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

2.  These  are  great  numbers  and  great  calculations,  and 
the  mind  feels  its  own  impotency  in  attempting  to  grasp 
them.  We  can  state  them  in  words  ;  we'  can  exhibit  them 
in  figures ;  we  can  demonstrate  them  by  the  powers  of  a 
most  rigid  and  infallible  geometry ;  but  no  human  fancy  can 
summon  up  a  lively  or  an  adequate  conception ;  can  roam 
in  its  ideal  flight  over  this  immeasurable  largeness;  can 
take  in  this  mighty  space  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  in  all  its 
immensity ;  can  sweep  the  outer  boundaries  of  such  a  crea- 
tion ;  or  lift  itself  np  to  the  majesty  of  that  great  and  invis- 
ible arm,  on  which  all  is  suspended. 

3.  But  what  can  those  stars  be,  which  are  seated  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  planetary  system  ?  They  must  be 
masses  of  immense  magnitude,  or  they  could  not  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  place  which  they  occupy.  The  light  which 
they  give  must  proceed  from  themselves,  for  the  feeble  re- 
flection of  light  from  some  other  quarter,  would  not  carry 
through  such  mighty  tracts,  to  the  eye  of  an  observer. 
These  stars  are  visible  to  us,  not  because  the  sun  shines 
upon  them,  but  because  they  shine  of  themselves,  because 
they  are  so  many  luminous  bodies  scattered  over  the  tracts 
of  immensity ;  in  a  word,  because  they  are  so  many  suns, 
each  throned  in  the  center  of  his  own  dominions,  and  pour- 
ing a  flood  of  light  over  his  own  portion  of  these  illimitable 
regions. 
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4.  Shall  we  say,  then,  of  these  vast  luminaries,  that  they 
were  created  in  vain?  Were  they  called  into  existence  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  a  tide  of  useless  splendor 
over  the  solitudes  of  immensity  ?  Our  sun  is  only  one  of 
these  luminaries,  and  we  know  that  he  has  worlds  in  his 
train.  Why  should  we  strip  the  rest,  of  this  princely  attend- 
ance ?  Why  may  not  each  of  them  be  the  center  of  his  own 
system,  and  give  light  to  his  own  worlds  ?  Why  resist  any 
longer  the  grand  and  interesting  conclusion  ?  Each  of  these 
stars  may  be  the  token  of  a  system  as  vast  and  as  splendid 
as  the  one  which  we  inhabit  Worlds  roll  in  these  distant 
regions ;  and  these  worlds  must  be  the  mansions  of  life  and 
intelligence. 

5.  In  yon  gilded  canopy  of  heaven,  we  see  the  broad 
aspect  of  the  universe,  where  each  shining  point  presents  us 
with  a  sun,  and  each  sun  with  a  system  of  worlds ;  where 
the  Divinity  reigns  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  attributes; 
where  he  peoples  immensity  with  his  wonders ;  and  travels 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  through  the  dominions  of  one 
vast  and  unlimited  monarchy.  The  contemplation  has  no 
limits.  If  we  ask  the  number  of  suns  and  systems, — -the 
unassisted  eye  of  man  can  take  in  a  thousand,  and  the  best 
telescope  which  the  genius  of  man  has  constructed,  can  take 
in  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Fancy  may 
take  its  flight  far  beyond  the  ken  of  eye  or  telescope.  Shall 
we  have  the  boldness  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  there ;  that 
the  wonders  of  the  Almighty  are  at  an  end ;  that  the  crea- 
tive energy  of  God  has  sunk  into  repose,  because  the 
imagination  is  enfeebled  by  the  magnitude  of  its  efforts? 

6.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  planets  with  their  satellites, 
revolve  round  the  sun,  may  the  sun  with  all  its  tributaries  be 
moving,  in  common  with  other  stars,  around  some  distant 
center,  from  which  there  emanates  an  influence  to  bind  and 
to  subordinate  them  all.  Our  Bun  may  therefore  be  only  one 
member  of  a  higher  family,  taking  his  part  along  with  mill- 
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ions  of  others,  in  some  loftier  system  of  mechanism,  by 
which  they  are  all  subjected  to  one  law,  and  to  one  arrange- 
ment ;  describing  the  sweep  of  such  an  orbit  in  space,  and 
completing  the  mighty  revolution  in  such  a  period  of  time, 
as  to  reduce  our  planetary  movements  to  a  very  humble  and 
fractionary  rank  in  the  scale  of  higher  astronomy. 

7.*  There  is  room  for  all  this  in  immensity ;  and  there  is 
even  argument  for  all  this,  in  the  records  of  actual  observa- 
tion ;  and  from  the  whole  of  this  speculation  do  we  gather  a 
new  emphasis  to  the  lesson,  how  minute  is  the  place,  and 
how  secondary  is  the  importance  of  our  world,  amid  the 
glories  of  such  surrounding  magnificence ! 


EXERCISE    X. 

Bulb  7.  Language  that  is  solemn  or  dignified,  or 
whatever  partakes  of  awe,  or  deep  reverence,  should 
generally  be  read  on  a  low  key,  with  slow  movement, 
and  a  clear  voice  approaching  monotone. 

Solemn  and  Dignified* 
Tib  midnight's  holy  hour,  and  silence  now 
Is  brooding  like  a  gentle  spirit  o'er 
The  stuTand  pulseless  world.     Hark !  on  the  winds, 
The  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling ;  —  't  is  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year.    No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past,  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood, 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest, 
Like  a  pale,  spotless  shroud ;  the  air  is  stirred 
As  by  a  mourner's  sigh ;  and  on  yon  cloud, 
That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven, 
The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand,  — 
Young  spring,  bright  summer,  autumn's  solemn  form, 


Quamnn.    What  is  the  rale  for  language  that  is  Botaan  or  digniflad,  »te.  ? 
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And  winter  with  his  aged  locks,  —  and  breathe. 
In  mournful  cadences  that  come  abroad 
Like  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 
A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year, 
Gone  from  the  earth  forever. 

Awe  and  Reverence. 

1.  It  thunders !    Sons  of  dust,  in  reverence  bow ! 
Ancient  of  Days !  thou  speakest  from  above : 
Almighty !  trembling  like  a  timid  child, 

I  hear  thy  awful  voice.    Alarmed  —  afraid  — 
I  see  the  flashes  of  thy  lightning  wild, 
And  in  the  very  grave  would  hide  my  head. 

2.  Now,  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death ;  —  't  is  dreadful ! 
~  How  reverend  is  the  race  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 

To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 

Looking  tranquillity !     It  strikes  an  awe 

And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 

And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 

And  shoot  a  dullness  to  my  trembling  heart. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 

Thy  voice ;  —  my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes  ! 

EXERCISE   XI. 

Rule  8.  The  language  of  scorn,  contempt,  or 
threatened  revenge,  when  deliberate,  requires  a  deep 
and  guttural  voice,  rather  slow  movement,  forcible 
utterance,  and  very  emphatic  significancy  of  expres- 
sion.   But  when  violent,  it  is  loud  and  rapid  in  its 

Quvtiox.    What  laHhe  rale  for  the  language  of  acorn,  contempt,  and  threat 
cned  rerenge  ? 
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utterance.     The  falling  inflection  prevails  in  the  ex- 
pression of  these  emotions. 

Scorn  and  Contempt. 

1.  Beardless  robber !  I  never  yet  have  learned  to  tremble 
before  man ;  why  before  thee,  thou  less  than  man  ? 

2.  I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee. 

3.  Thou  worm !  thou  viper !  — to  thy  native  earth 
Return  !    Away !    Thou  art  too  babe  for  man 
To  tread  upon.    Thou  scum  !  thou  reptile ! 

Envy  and  Scorn. 

1.  Aside  the  devil  turned 
For  envy,  yet,  with  jealous  leer  malign, 

Eyed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plained : 
Sight  hateful,  sight  tonne n ting !     Thus  these  two, 
Imparadised  in  each  other's  arms, 
/         The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 

Of  bliss  on  bliss ;  while  I  to  hell  am  thrust, 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire, 
Amongst  our  other  torments  not  the  least, 
Still  unfulfilled,  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 

2.  Live  while  ye  may, 
Yet  happy  pair ;  enjoy,  till  I  return, 
Short  pleasure,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 
So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  turned, 

But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began  [roam. 

Through  wood,  through  waste,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  his 

Contempt  and  Threatened  Revenge. 
Dog !  neither  knees  nor  parents  name  to  me ! 
I  would  my  fierceness  of  revenge  were  such 
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That  I  could  carve  and  eat  thee,  to  whose  arms 

Such  griefs  I  owe ;  so  true  it  is  and  sure 

That  none  shall  save  thy  carcass  from  the  dogs! 

No,  trust  me, — would  thy  parents  bring  me,  weighed, 

Ten  —  twenty  —  ransoms,  and  engage,  on  oath, 

To  add  still  more ;  would  thy  Dardanian  *  sire, 

Priam,  redeem  thee  with  thy  weight  in  gold,  — 

Not  even  at  that  price  would  I  consent 

That  she  who  bare  should  place  thee  on  thy  bier, 

With  lamentation !     Dogs  and  ravening  fowls 

Shall  rend  thy  body,  while  a  shred  remains ! 


EXERCISE  XII. 

Rule  9.  Language  of  joy,  mirth,  or  other  pleasura- 
ble emotions,  should  be  read  on  a  key  a  little  above 
the  middle  pitch,  with  a  smooth,  flowing  voice,  mod- 
erate stress,  quick  movement,  and  varied  inflections. 

• 
Joy  and  Gayety. 

1.  O  yonder  is  the  well-known  spot, 

My  dear,  my  long  lost  native  home ! 
O  welcome  is  yon  little  cot, 
Where  I  shall  rest,  no  more  to  roam  1 

2.  Away !  away !  — our  fires  stream  bright 

Along  the  frozen  river, 
And  their  arrowy  sparkles  of  brilliant  light, 
On  the  forest  branches  quiver. 


QtresnoHB.    What  is  the  role  tor  the  language  of  Joj,  mirth,  or  other 
ble  emotion!  ?  

•  Dar-da'nkan,  a  descendant  of  Dardamu,  who  is  Mid  to  be  the  pregenlftor  of 
the  Trojan  kings. 
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3.  Away !  away  to  the  mountain's  brow, 

Where  the  trees  are  gently  waving ; 
Away !  away  to  the  vale  below, 
Where  the  stream  is  gently  laving, 

4.  Away !  away  to  the  rocky  glen, 

Where  the  deer  are  wildly  bounding ! 
And  the  hills  shall  echo  in  gladness  again, 
To  the  hunter's  bugle  sounding. 

5.  The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 

And  their  shadows  at  play  in  the  bright  green  vale, 
And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

6.  There 's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 

There 's  a  titter  of  the  winds  in  that  beechen-tree, 

There  fs  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 

And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

Cfayety  and  Cheerfulness. 

1.  O  this  is  the  beautiful  month  of  May, 

The  season  of  birds  and  of  flowers ! 
The  young  and  the  lovely  are  out  and  away, 
'Mid  the  up-springing  grass  and  the  blossoms,  at  play  ; 
And  many  a  heart  will  be  happy  to-day, 

In  this  beautiful  region  of  ours. 

2.  Sweet  April,  the  frail,  the  capriciously  bright, 

Hath  passed  like  the  lovely  away ; 
Yet  we  mourn  not  her  absence,  for  swift  at  her  flight 
Sprang  forth,  her  young  sister,  an  angel  of  light; 
And  fair  as  a  sunbeam  that  dazzles  the  sight, 

Is  beautiful,  bealitiful  May. 

3.  What  scenes  of  delight,  what  sweet  visions  she  brings, 

Of  freshness,  of  gladness,  and  mirth. 
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Of  fair  sunny  glades,  where  the  buttercup  springs, 
Of  cool,  gushing  fountains,  of  rose-tinted  wings, 
Of  birds,  bees,  and  blossoms,  all  beautiful  things, 
Whose  brightness  rejoices  the  earth ! 

4.  How  fair  is  the  landscape  1  o'er  hill-top  and  glade, 
What  swift-varying  colors  are  unrolled ! 
The  shadow  now  sunshine,  the  sunshine  now  sliade, 
Their  light-shifting  hues  for  the  green  earth  have  made 
A  garment  resplendent  with  dew-gems  o'erlaid, 
A  light- woven  tissue  of  gold. 

5    These  brighten  the  landscape,  and  softly  unroll 
Their  splendors  by  land  and  by  sea ; 
They  steal  o'er  the  heart  with  a  magic  control, 
That  lightens  the  bosom  and  freshens  the  soul ; 
O  this  is  the  charm  that  enhances  the  whole, 
•And  makes  them  so  lovely  to  me ! 

Calm  Delight. 
How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 
In  full-orbed  glory,  yonder  moon  divine, 
Bolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths : 
Beneath  her  steady  ray, 
The  desert  circle  spreads, 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 
How  beautiful  is  night !  ♦ 

Wonder  and  Admiration. 
Creation  is  a  display  of  supreme  goodness,  no  less  than  of 
wisdom  and  power.     How  many  clear  marks  of  benevolent 
intention  appear  everywhere  around  us !     What  a  profusion 
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of  beauty  and  ornament  is  poured  forth  on  the  face  of 
nature!  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  presented  to  the 
view  of  man!  What  supply  contrived  for  his  wants! 
What  a  variety  of  objects  set  before  him  to  gratify  his 
senses,  to  employ  his  understanding,  to  entertain  his  imagin- 
ation, to  cheer  and  gladden  his  heart !  Indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  the  universe  is  a  standing  memorial  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator. 


EXERCISE    XIII. 

Bulb  10.  When  excessive  joy  is  accompanied  by 
strong  excitement,  it  should  be  read  on  an  elevated 
key,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  shouting  pitch,  with 
the  prevailing  falling  inflection. 

Excessive  Joy. 

1.   Ye  crags  and  peaks,  I'm  with  you  once  again ! 
I  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  beheld, 
To  show  they  still  are  free.     Methinks  I  hear 
A  spirit  in  your  echoes  answer  me, 
And  bid  your  tenant  welcome  to  his  home 
Again !     O  sacred  forms,  how  proud  ye  look ! 
How  high  you  lift  your  heads  into  the  sky ! 
How  huge  you  are !  how  mighty  and  how  free ! 
Ye  are  the  things  that  tower,  that  shine,  whose  smile 
Makes  glad,  whose  frown  is  terrible,  whose  forms, 
Robed  or  unrobed,  do  all  the  impress  wear 
Of  awe  divine.    Ye  guards  of  liberty ! 
I  'm  with  you  once  again ! — I  call  to  you 
With  all  my  voice !    I  hold  my  hands  to  you 
To  show  they  still  are  free.     I  rush  to  you, 
As  though  I  could  embrace  you  I 

What  la  the  rate  for  tauawAf  Joy  accompanied  by  strong  exotta- 
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•%. 


2.   Go  ring  the  bells,  and  fire  the  guns. 

And  fling  the  starry  banner  out; 
Shout  "  Freedom ! "  till  your  lisping  one* 

Give  back  their  cradle  shout: 
Let  boasted  eloquence  declaim 

Of  honor,  liberty,  and  fame ; 
Still  let  the  poet's  strain  be  heard. 

With  u  Glory  "  for  each  second  word, 
And  every  thing  with  breath  agree 

To  praise  our  glorious  liberty ! 

Shouting  and  Narrative. 

Nanattre. 

An  hour  passed  on ;  the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke  —  to  hear  his  sentry's  shriek, 

Shooting. 

"To  arms!  they  come!  the  Greek!  the  Greek!" 

NarrmtJre. 

He  woke — to  die  'midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  saber-stroke, 

And  death-shots  /ailing  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  *  cheer  his  band : 

Shouting. 

"  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires ; 
Strike  — for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ; 
God,  and  your  native  land ! " 


•  Boa-orM*,  (Marco,)  a  Grecian  eonunandar,  who  fell  In  an  attack  on  the  Trrt* 
at  Lapel,  August  20th,  1838.    Ha  expired  in  the  moment  of  rictory. 
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EXERCISE    XIV. 

Bulb  1L  The  language  of  anger,  vexation,  exces- 
sive bodily  pain,  nnsuppressed  fear,  alarm,  and  terror, 
is  loud,  high,  vehement,  and  rapid  in  movement, 
varying,  however,  according  to  the  intensity  of  ex- 
citement The  falling  inflection  prevails  in  the 
expression  of  these  emotions. 

Not*.  Hie  language  of  suspicion,  apprehension,  and  suppressed  fear, 
usually  requires  a  suppressed  xpice,  or  an  aspirated  under-tone,  combined 
with  the  tremor  or  intermittent  stress. 

Impatience,  Anger,  and  Contempt. 

Brutus.  Go  to ;  you  are  not  Cassias.* 

Cassias.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cos.  Urge  me  no  more;  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cos.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  he  frightened  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cos.  Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.  All  this?  ay,  more.     Fret  till  your  proud  heart 
hreak: 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ?• 
Must  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ? 


Qrasnoic.    What  is  the  rale  for  the  language  of  anger,  vexation ,  fear,  alarm ,  and 
terror? 


•  Cas'at-us,  (Cains,)  the  friend  of  Brutus,  and  a  eonipirator  against  Cm 
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You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  jou ;  for  from  this  day  forth, 
1  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Gas.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  Tou  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  welL     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Gas.  You  wrong  me  every  way  —  you  wrong  ine,  Brutus: 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not 

Gas.  When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace ;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Gas.  I  durst  not? 

Bru.  No. 

Gas.  What !  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not 

Gas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love  ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I  respect  not     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ;  — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means  : 
I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash, 
By  any  indirection !    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me.     Was  that  done  like  Cassius? 
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Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcos  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  jour  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cat.  I  denied  you  not 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not ;  —  he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back.    Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are* 

Brvu  I  do  not,  till  you  practice  them  on  me. 

Oat.  You  love  me,  not. 

Brvu  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Obi.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such-  faults. 

Brtu  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  did  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus.* 

Pain,  Alarm,  and  Unwpprused  Fear. 

1.  Search  there;  nay,  probe  me;  search  my  wounded  reins, 
Pull — draw  it  out — 

Oh!  I  am  shot !    A  forked,  burning  arrow 
Sticks  across  my  shoulders ;  the  sad  venom  flies 
Like  lightning  through  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  marrow. 
Ha !  what  a  change  of  torments  I  endure ! 
A  bolt  of  ice  runs  hissing  through  my  body; 
T  is  sure,  the  arm  of  death ;  give  me  a  chair ; 
Cover  me,  for  I  freeze,  my  whole  frame  shakes  ; 
Oh!  'tis  death!  'tis  death! 

2.  But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Cflssar  cried,  " Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink" 


•  O-lynVpi*,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Thowaly,  the  top  of  which,  Honor  top** 
oratf  ae  the  dwelling  of  the  gods. 

M  9 
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Terror. 
Awake !     awake ! 
Ring  the  alarm-bell :  —  Murder,  and  treason ! 
Banquo,  *  and  Donalbain  1     Malcolm  !  f  awake  I 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself! — Up!  up  !  and  see  " 
The  great  doom's  image !  —  Malcolm !  Banquo ! 
As  from  jour  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites 
To  countenance  this  horror ! 

Suspicion,  Apprehension,  and  Suppressed  Fear. 
Alas !    lam  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
And  't  is  not  done ;  the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us.  —  Hark !  —  I  laid  the  daggers  ready ; 
He  could  not  miss  them.     Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it 

EXERCISE  XV. 
Rule  12.     The  language   of   authority,  reproof 
affirmation,  denial,  and  defiance,  generally  requires  a 
strong,  full,  energetic  voice,  with  strong  emphasis, 

varied  movement,  and  falling  inflection. 

i 

Authority. 
Silence  1  obstreperous  traitors ! 
Your  throats  offend  the  quiet  of  the  city ; 

Quxsnoir.    What  Is  the  role  for  the  language  of  authority,  reproof,  aflrmattoa, 
atrial,  and  defiance. 


•  Ban'quo,  a  general  of  the  king  of  Scothuid'f  army,  and  progeiutor  of  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart.  Hie  wm  murdered  by  Macbeth,  a  usurper  of  the  Scottish  crown, 
about  1046. 

t  Don-afbein  and  Mal'oohu,  sons  of  Duncan,  the  king  of  Scotland  whom  1 
also  ssssssl  listed  In  order  to  obtain  the  crown. 
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And  thou  who  standest  foremost  of  these  knaves, 

Stand  back,  and  answer  me  —  a  senator: 

What  have  you  done  ?     Do  you  hear  me  ? 

Back,  on  your  lives  1  treacherous  cowards ! 

Do  you  know  me  ?  look  on  me ;  do  you  know 

This  honest  sword  I  brandish  ?    Back !  back !  I  say. 

CLKSAR  PASSING  THB  RUBICON.*— KaoiruM 
Reproof  and  Censure. 

1.  How  long  did  CsBsar  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Ru- 
bicon? How  came  he  to  the  brink  of  that  river?  How 
dared  he  cross  it  ?  Shall  a  private  man  respect  the  bounda- 
ries of  private  property,  and  shall  a  man  pay  no  respect  to 
the  boundaries  of  his  country's  rights  ?  How  dared  he  cross 
that  river?  —  Oh!  but  he  paused  upon  the  brink.  He 
should  have  perished  on  the  brink,  ere  he  had  crossed  it ! 
Why  did  he  pause  ?  —  Why  does  a  man's  heart  palpitate 
when  he  is  on  the  point  of  committing  an  unlawful  deed  ? 
Because  of  compassion,  you  say.  What  compassion  ?  The 
compassion  of  an  assassin,  that  feels  a  momentary  shudder, 
as  his  weapon  begins  to  cut ! 

2.  *  Caesar  paused  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon !  What 
was  the  Rubicon?  The  boundary  of  Caesar's  province. 
From  what  did  it  separate  his  province  ?  From  his  coun- 
try. Was  that  country  a  desert?  No ;  it  was  cultivated 
and  fertile;  rich  and  populous!  Its  sons  were  men  of 
genius,  spirit,  and  generosity!  Its  daughters  were  lovely 
and  chaste !  Friendship  was  its  inhabitant !  Love  was  it* 
inhabitant!     Domestic  affection  was  its  inhabitant!     Lib- 


•  BaVbt-eon,  a  small  river  which  separated  Italy  from  Oualptna  Gaol,  tha  pror- 
I»o»  allotted  to  Cawar. 

t  Knowtes,  (Jama*  Sheridan,)  a  •ucoeMrful  dramatic  writer,  and  an  actor,  born  tab 
futinrtinlTSi. 
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erty  was  its  inhabitant  1  — all  bounded  by  the  stream  of  the 
Rubicqn ! 

3.  What  was  Caesar,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ru- 
bicon ?  A  traitor,  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into  the  heart 
of  that  country !  No  wonder  that  he  paused ;  no  wonder  r£ 
his  imagination  wrought  upon  by  his  conscience,  he  had  be* 
held  blood  instead  of  water ;  and  heard  groans  instead  of 
murmurs !  No  wonder  if  some  gorgon  horror  had  turned 
him  into  stone  upon  the  spot!  But  no! — he  cried,  "The 
die  is  cast ! "  He  plunged — he  crossed  2 — and  Rome  was 
free  no  more!! 

Strong  Affirmation. 
No  one  venerates  the  peerage  more  than  I  do ;  but,  my 
lords,  I  must  say,  that  the  peerage  solicited  me ;  not  I,  the 
peerage.  Nay,  more,  I  can  say,  and  will  say,  that,  as  a  peer 
of  Parliament ;  as  speaker  of  this  right  honorable  house  ;  as 
keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  as  guardian  of  his  majesty's  con- 
science ;  as  lord  high  chancellor  of  England ;  nay,  even  in 
that  character  alone,  in  which  the  noble  duke  would  think  it 
an  affront  to  be  considered,  but  which  character  none  can 
deny  me  as  a  man,  I  am  at  this  time,  as  much  respected  as 
the  proudest  peer  I  now  look  down  upon. 

REPLY  TO  COURT.*— GjUiTtAH.t 

Affirmation,  Denial,  and  Defianct* 
1.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  says  I  fled  from  the 
country  after  exciting  a  rebellion ;  and  that  I  have  returned 
to  raise  another.  No  such  thing.  The  charge  s  fake! 
The  civil  war  had  not  commenced  when  I  left  the  kingdom, 
and  I  could  not  have  returned  without  taking  part.  On  the 
one  side,  there  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel ;  on  the  other  side, 
the  camp  of  the  minister, — a  greater  traitor  than  the  rebel. 

•  Oorrj,  a  member  of  Parliament. 

T  Giattan,  an  eminent  Irian  orator  and  riateman,  born  In  Dublin  about  1760, 
and  died  In  1820. 
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2.  The  strong-hold  of  the  constitution  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  I  agree  that  the  rebel  who  rises  against  the  govern- 
ment should  have  suffered ;  but  I  missed,  on  the  scaffold,  the 
right  honorable  gentleman.  Two  desperate  parties  were  in 
arms  against  the  constitution.  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man belonged  to  one  of  these  parties,  and  deserved  death. 
I  could  not  join  the  rebel ;  I  could  not  join  the  government ; 
I  could  not  join  torture ;  I  could  not  join  half-hanging ;  I 
could  not  join  free  quarter.  I  could  take  part  "with  neither. 
I  was  therefore  absent  from  a  scene  where  I  could  not  be 
active  without  self-reproach,  nor  indifferent  with  safety. 

3.  Many  honorable  gentlemen  thought  differently  from 
me :  I  respect  their  opinions,  but  I  keep  my  own ;  and  I 
think  now,  as  I  thought  then,  that  the  treason  of  the  minister 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  infinitely  worse  than 
the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  minister. 

4.  I  have  returned,  not,  as  the  right  honorable  member 
has  said,  to  raise  another  storm,  —  I  have  returned  to  dis- 
charge an  honorable  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  country,  that 
conferred  a  great  reward  for  my  past  services.  I  have 
returned  to  protect  that  constitution  of  which  I  was  the 
parent  and  the  founder,  from  the  assassination  of  such  men 
as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  unworthy  asso- 
ciates. They  are  corrupt,  they  are  seditious,  —  and  they, 
at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  coun- 
try. I  have  returned  to  refute  a  libel  as  false  as  it  is  ma- 
licious, given  to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  lords.  Here  I  stand,  ready  for  im- 
peachment or  trial !  I  dare  accusation !  I  defy  the  honor- 
able gentleman!  I  defy  the  government!  I  defy  their 
whole  phalanx !  —  let  them  come  forth.  I  tell  the  ministers 
I  will  neither  give  them  quarter,  nor  take  it !  I  am  here  to 
lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of 
this  house,  in  defense  o£the  liberties  of  my  country  ! 
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SECTION    II. 

«*  TKAJiSITlON. 

Transition  means  those  sudden  changes  of  voice 
that  are  made  in  reading  or  speaking,  prompted  by 
the  emotions  which  the  sentiment  of  the  language 
inspires. 

The  general  principles  upon  which  transition  depends,  may  be 
learned  by  carefully  studying  the  preceding  rules  for  expression. 
But  in  order  to  aid  the  pupil  in  deciding  when  and  where  to 
make  these  changes  in  the  following  exercise,  we  have  introduced 
the  necessary  directions  in  small  type. 

EXERCISE. 

ALEXANDER'S  •  FEAST.  —  Dmn.f 
Narratta. 

Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son,  — 

Slow  and  dignified. 

Aloft,  in  awful  state, 
The  godlike  hero  sat 
On  his  imperial  throne. 

NarratiTe. 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around, 

Their  brows,  with  roses  and  with  myrtle,  bound. 


QramoKS.  What  is  transition  Y  How  may  the  general  principle*  of  transition 
be  learned?  How  are  the  change*  of  Toioe  in  transition  indicated  in  this  oa> 
fSe?  

•  Al-exran'der,  (the  Great,)  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Haeedon.  He  Mitwted 
the  great  Persian  empire,  In  884,  b.  on  and  wept  because  he  found  nothing  more  to 
tonquer.    See  note,  page  110. 

t  Dry'den,  (John,)  an  illustrious  English  poet,  born  about  1681,  and  died  In 
1700. 
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Tiraotheus,*  placed  on  high, 

Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 

With  flying  fingers,  touched  the  lyre : 

The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus,t  then  the  sweet  musician  sung, — 

Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young. 

Loud  and  quick. 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ! 
Sound  the  trumpet !  beat  the  drums ! 

Namtire. 

Flushed  with  a  purple  grace, 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 

Load. 

Now,  give  the  hautboys  J  breath  !  —  he  comes !  he  comes  ! 

Soft  and  imooth. 

Rich  the  treasure ; 

Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 
Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 

Increase. 

Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain ! 

Narrative. 

The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 

Increase 

His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied, 


•  ll-mo'the-us,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  and  musiciaus  of  an- 
tiquity.   He  flourished,  both  at  the  court  of  Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander, 
r  Bae'ehus,  In  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  wine. 
t  Haufboyt,  (Wboya,)  wind  Instruments  somewhat  resembling  the  flute. 
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Narrative. 

Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride* 

Plaintive. 

He  chose  a  mournful  muse. 
Soft  pity  to  infuse ; 

Dignified. 

He  sung  Darius*  great  and  good  I 
By  too  severe  a  fate,  — 

Slow  and  grave. 

Fallen!  fallen!  fallen!  fallen! 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  weltering  in  his  blood  ! 

Stow  and  plaintive. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyous  victor  sat. 
Revolving,  in  his  altered  soul, 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

Nanatto. 

The  mighty  master  smiled,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  ; 
T  was  but  a  kindred  strain  to  move  ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Soft  and  smooth. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

Quick. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again ! 

*  Djwi'u*,  the  nam*  or  title  of  a*T«ial  Faraiaxi  kfcifa. 
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A  loader  yet,  and  jet  a  loader  strain ! 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder 

Soft  and  fall. 

Hark !  hark  I  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head, 
As  awaked  from  the  dead ; 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 

Load  and  quick. 

Revenge !  revenge !  Timotheus  cries,  — 

See  the  furies  arise ! 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How  thej  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  t 

Slow  and  grore. 

Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And,  unburied,  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain. 

Loud  and  quick. 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew ! 

Dignified. 

Behold,  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high ! 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  I 

Narrative. 

Thus,  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 
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While  organs  yet  were  mate, 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 


SECTION  III. 


PERSONATION. 


Personation  implies  those  changes  or  variations  of 
the  voice  necessary  to  represent  two  or  more  individ- 
uals as  speaking. 

Personation  is  employed  in  reading  dialogues,  and  other  collo- 
quial compositions.  These  writings  derive  much  of  their  force 
and  beauty  from  the  skillful  application  of  this  principle.  The 
pupil,  therefore,  should  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  discrimination 
in  studying  the  characters  of  the  speakers^from  their  language 
and  other  circumstances,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  if  they 
were  actually  before  him. 

Rule.  Consider  the  condition,  the  feelings*  and 
the  temperament  of  the  characters  to  be  represented, 
and  vary  the  voice  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  per- 
sonate them. 


EXERCISE. 

SCENE  FROM  "VTRGINnJS."— J.  S.  Knowubs. 

[Virginia  was  the  daughter  of  Lucius  Virginius,  a  Roman  centurion, 
and  was  betrothed  to  Lucius  Icilius,  one  of  the  tribunes.  Appius  Clau- 
dius, a  Roman  aecenmr,  smitten  by  her  beauty,  employed  Marcus  Clan- 

Quunom.  What  Is  personation  ?  In  what  kind  of  reading  is  personation  «m- 
ployed?  How  may  the  characters  of  the  speakers  be  studied  ?  What  is  the  rale 
for  personation  * 
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din*  to  seize  lier  as  a  stare,  and  deliver  her  over  to  him.  Virginias,  her 
father,  being  unable  to  recover  her,  seized  a  butcher's  knife,  and  plunged 
it  to  her  heart,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  the  only  way,  my  child,  to  keep  thee 
free  and  unstained  I "] 

Lucius.  Virginius !  you  are  wanted 
In  Rome. 

Virginias.  On  what  account  ? 

Luc.  On  your  arrival 
You  11  learn. 

Vir.  How !  is  it  something  can't  be  told 
At  once  ?     Speak  out,  boy  !     Ha !  your  looks  are  loaded 
With  matter. — Is 9t  so  heavy  that  your  tongue 
Cannot  unburden  them  ?    Your  brother  left 
The  camp  on  duty  yesterday,  —  hath  aught 
Happened  to  him  ?     Did  he  arrive  in  safety  ? 
Is  he  safe  ?    Is  he  well  ? 

Luc.  He  is  both  safe  and  well. 

Vir.  What  then  ?  What  then  ? — tell  me  the  matter,  Lu  si  us, 

Luc.  I  have  said 
It  shall  be  told  you. 

Vir.  *Shall  1  I  stay  not  for 
That  u  shall,"  unless  it  be  so  close  at  hand 
It  stop  me  not  a  moment,  —  't  is  too  long 
A  coming.     Fare  you  well,  my  Lucius. 

{sue  Stay, 
Virginius ;  hear  me  with  patience  ! 

Vir.  Well, 
I  am  patient. 

Luc.  Your  Virginia  — 

Vir.  Stop,  my  Lucius  ! 
I  'm  cold  in  every  member  of  my  frame ! 
If  \  is  prophetic,  Lucius,  of  thy  news, 
Give  me  such  token  as  her  tomb  would,  Lucius,  — 
I  HI  bear  it  better.  —  Silence. 

Lnc.  Yon  are  still  — 
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Vtr.  I  thank  thee,  Jupiter !  I  am  still  a  father  I 
Luc.  You  are,  Virginius.     Yet — 

Vir.  Whatl  is  she  sick? 

Luc.  No. 

Vir.  Neither  sick  nor  dead !    All  well  1    No  harm  1 
Nothing  amiss !    Each  guarded  quarter  safe, 
That  fear  may  lay  him  down  and  sleep,  and  yet 
This  sounding  the  alarm  I    Thou  tell'st 
A  story  strangely.    Out  with 't  I  I  have  patience 
For  any  thing,  since  my  "Virginia  lives, 
And  lives  in  health ! 

Luc*  You  are  required  in  Borne 
To  answer  a  most  novel  suit. 

Vir.  Whose  suit? 

Luc.  The  suit  of  Claudius. 

Vtr.  Claudius  I 

Luc.  Him  that 's  client 
To  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir. 

Vtr.  What !  Ha  1  Virginia !     You  appear 
To  couple  them.    What  makes  my  fair  Virginia 
In  company  with  Claudius  ? — His  suit !    What  suit  ?  — 
Answer  me  quickly !  —  Quickly !  lest  suspense, 
Beyond  what  patience  can  endure,  coercing, 
Drive  reason  from  her  seat ! 

Luc.  He  has  claimed  Virginia. 

Vtr.  Claimed  her !     Claimed  her ! 
On  what  pretense  ? 

Luc.  He  says  she  is  the  child 
Of  a  slave  of  his,  who  sold  her  to  thy  wife. 

Vir.  Go  on,  — you  see  I  am  calm. 

Luc.  He  seized  her  in  the  school, 
And  dragged  her  to  the  forum,  where 
Appius  was  giving  judgment. 

Vtr.  Dragged  her  to  the  forum  !  — Well, 
I  told  you,  Lucius,  I  would  be  patient. 
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Lmc.  Numitorias  *  there  confronted  him. 

Ptr.  Did  he  not  strike  him  dead  ? 
True,  true,  I  know  it  was  in  the  presence  of 
The  decemvir.    Oh  1  had  I  confronted  him  1 
Well !  well  1  the  issue  ?    Well,  o'erleap  all  else, 
And  light  upon  the  issue.    Where  is  she  ? 

Luc.  I  was  despatched  to  fetch  thee,  ere  I  could  learn. 

Fir.  The  claim  of  Claudius  —  Appius's  client —  Hal 
I  see  the  master-cloud  —  this  ragged  one, 
That  lowers  before,  moves  only  in  subservience 
To  the  ascendant  of  the  other, —  Jove, 
With  its  own  mischief  break  it  and  disperse  it, 
And  that  be  all  the  ruin !     Patience !     Prudence  \ 
Nay,  prudence,  but  no  patience.    Come !  a  slave 
Dragged  through  the  streets  in  open  day !    My  child  I 
My  daughter!  my  fair  daughter,  in  the  eyes 
Of  Rome!    Oh!  IH  be  patient     Come!  the  essence 
Of  my  best  blood,  in  the  free  common  ear 
Condemned  as  vile !    Oh !  1 11  be  patient     Come ! 
Oh  !  they  shall  wonder,  —  I  will  be  so  patient. 

Rhetorical  Dialogue, 
Rhetorical  Dialogue  embraces  all  compositions 
in  which  the  writer  incidentally  introduces  two  indi- 
viduals, or  more,  as  speaking.     It  should  be  read 
according  to  the  preceding  rule  under  personation. 

EXERCISE. 
HELPS  TO  READ.— Brio*. 

1.  A  certain  artist,  I  Ve  forgot  his  name. 
Had  got  for  making  spectacles  a  fame, 

Qramom.    What  b  rhetorical  dialog™  r    How  should  it  ba  wad  ? 
•  Nu-mi-to'ri-u*,  the  unci*  of  Virginia. 
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Or  "  Helps  to  Bead"  —  as,  when  they  first  were^oM, 

Was  writ  upon  his  glaring  sign  in  gold ; 

And,  for  all  uses  to  be  had  from  glass, 

His  were  allowed,  by  readers,  to  surpass. 

There  came  a  man  into  his  shop  one  day  — 

"  Are  you  the  spectacle  contriver,  pray  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  can  in  that  affair 

Contrive  to  please  you,  if  you  want  a  pair."  — 

2.   "  Can  you?  pray  do  then."  —  So,  at  first,  he  chose 
To  place  a  youngish  pair  upon  his  nose ; 
And  book  produced,  to  see  how  they  would  fit ;  — 
Asked  how  he  liked  'em.  —  "  Like  'em  ?  —  Not  a  bit." 
*  Then,  sir,  I  fancy,  if  you  please  to  try, 
These  in  my  hand  will  better  suit  your  eye."  — 
u  No,  but  they  do  n't." — "Well,  come,  sir,  if  you  please, 
Here  is  another  sort,  we  '11  e'en  try  these ; 
Still  somewhat  more  they  magnify  the  letter : 
Now,  sir  ?  " — a  Why  now, — I  'm  not  a  bit  the  bet  ter."— 

8.  "  No  1  here,  take  these  that  magnify  still  more ; 
How  do  they  fit  ?  "  — "  Like  all  the  rest  before." 
In  short,  they  tried  a  whole  assortment  through, 
But  all  in  vain,  for  none  of  them  would  do. ' 
The  operator,  much  surprised  to  find 
So  odd  a  case,  thought,  sure  the  man  is  blind ! 
"  What  sort  of  eyes  can  you  have  got  ?  "  said  he.  — 
"Why,  very  good  ones,  friend,  as  you  may  see.'* 
"  Yes,  I  perceive  the  clearness  of  the  ball, — 
Pray,  let  me  ask  you —  Can  you  read  at  all  ?  " 

4.  "  No,  you  great  blockhead ;  if  I  could,  what  nwd 
Of  paying  you  for  any  '  Helps  to  Read  ? '  " — 
And  so  he  left  the  maker  in  a  heat, 
Resolved  to  post  him  for  an  arrant  cheat. 
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SECTION    IV. 

GRAMMATICAL  AND  RHETORICAL   PAUSES. 

Pauses  are  suspensions  of  the  voice  in  reading  or 
speaking.  They  are  necessary,  not  only  to  enable 
the  reader  or  speaker  to  take  breath,  bnt  are  more 
especially  important  in  order  to  give  the  hearer  a 
distinct  understanding  of  every  thought.  There  are 
two  kinds:  — 

1.  The  grammatical  pauses,  or  those  used  in  punctuation  to 
mark  the  sense  of  written  composition. 

2.  The  rhetorical  pause,  or  a  suspension  of  voice  where  gram- 
matical pauses  do  not  require  it.  It  is  employed  to  produce 
rhetorical  effect,  and  is  marked  thus  (  |  ). 

It  is  supposed  that  the  pupil  is  already  familiar  with  the  charac- 
ters employed  in  punctuation,  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to 
:ntroduce  them  here.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  remark,  that 
to  one  of  them  has  any  uniform  or  definite  length  in  reading,  and 
must  always  depend  on  the  emotions  of  the  reader,  and  his  rate  of 
utterance. 

But  the  rhetorical  pause  deserves  the  student's  most  careful 
attention ;  for  when  properly  observed,  it  adds  force  and  impress- 
iveness  to  the  thought  or  sentiment  uttered.  If  it  precedes  an 
important  word  or  clause,  it  excites  expectation,  and  prepares  the 
mind  for  what  follows.  Its  length,  like  that  of  grammatical  pauses, 
is  indefinite,  being  governed  by  the  importance  of  the  thought  to 
be  expressed.  Hence,  correct  taste  will  better  decide  its  proper 
length,  and  where  it  should  be  made,  than  any  set  rules. 

The  following  rule,  however,  embraces  a  few  of  the  instances 
where  its  use  is  required,  and  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  learner's  attention  to  the  subject 


Qramrars.  What  are  pansee,  and  for  what  are  they  wtt—uj  f  How  many 
Unbare  there  to  be  obeerred  in  proMCompocltioni?  What  are  they?  For  what 
are  grammatical  pause*  wed  T  What  is  a  rhetorical  pause,  and  for  what  is  It 
employed  f  Hare  the  grammatical  pauiee  any  uniform  or  definite  length  In  read* 
tag*    What  !■  eald  of  the  rhetorical  pause?     Hat  it  any  definite  length  T 
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Rule  13.  The  rhetorical  pause  is  generally  re- 
quired, 1st  Between  a  verb  and  its  subject,  or  nomi- 
native. 2d.  Before  and  after  an  intervening-  phrase. 
3d.  Before  an  adjective  when  it  follows  its  noun. 
4th.  Before  the  second  of  two  nouns  in  apposition,  the 
latter  being  explanatory  of  the  former.  5th.  Before 
the  verb  when  two  or  more  nouns  in  succession  are 
subjects  of  it  6th.  Before  that  when  used  as  a  con- 
junction. 7th.  Where  the  ellipsis  occurs.  8th.  Be 
fore,  and  sometimes  before  and  after  a  word  specially 
important.  9th.  Before  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
when  governed  by  another  verb.  10th.  Before  who, 
or  which,  when  the  subject  of  a  verb.  11th.  Before 
that  when  used  for  who. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BACH. 

1.  Kindness  |  begets  kindness,  and  lore  |  begets  lore. 
Conscience  |  k  the  chamber  of  justice. 

2.  Virtue  |  however  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time  |  wifl  ulti- 
mately be  respected. 

Modesty  |  especially  in  females  |  is  always  attractive. 

3.  It  was  a  calculation  |  accurate  to  the  last  degree. 
He  had  a  mind  |  energetic,  a  judgment  |  discriminating. 

4.  Hope  |  die  balm  of  life  |  soothes  us  under  misfortune*. 
Solomon  |  the  son  of  David  |  was  king  of  Israel. 

6.  Saul  and  Jonathan  |  were  warm  friends. 
Riches,  pleasures,  and  health  |  become  evils  to  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them. 

6.  It  is  in  society  only  |  that  we  can  relish  those  pure  joys, 
which  gladden  the  life  of  man. 

He  went  to  Egypt  |  that  he  might  see  the  pyramids. 

7.  Add  to  your  faith  |  virtue ;  to  virtue  |  knowledge ;  to  knowl* 


Qumkmw.    What  «•  th»i»»iH»  mm  given  in  €**«!•,  1 
piuM  U0MMHU17  iwtnirml  ?    <Htv  *n  aaunplft  ofoM*i. 
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edge  |  temperance;  to  temperance  |  patience;  to  patience  |  god* 
tineas;  and  to  godlineas  |  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  |  charity. 

8.  Socrates  died  like   a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  |  like 
a  |  God. 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  giv«j 
me  |  liberty  |  or  give  me  |  death. 

9.  He  has  gone  |  to  convey  the  intelligence. 
The  greatest  misery  is  |  to  be  self-condemned. 

10.  Death  is  the  season  |  which  tests  men's  hopes. 
This  is  the  man  |  who  deserves  commendation. 

11.  The  general  |  that  commanded  the  army,  was  slain. 
No  man  |  that  is  wise,  will  refuse  to  comply. 


EXERCISE. 

REPUBLICAN  EQUALITY.— Stort. 

1.  Gentlemen  have  argued,  as  if  personal  rights  o*ily  | 
were  the  proper  objects  of  government.  But  what,  I  would 
ask,  is  life  worth,  if  a  man  cannot  eat  |  in  security  |  the 
bread  earned  by  his  own  industry  ?  If  he  is  not  per- 
mitted |  to  transmit  to  his  children  |  the  little  inheritance, 
which  his  affection  has  destined  for  their  use  ?  What  ena- 
bles us  to  diffuse  education  among  all  classes  of  society, 
but  |  property  ?  Are  not  our  public  schools  |  the  distin- 
guishing blessing  of  our  land  |  sustained  by  its  patronage  ? 
I  will  say  no  more  about  the  rich  |  and  the  poor.  There  is 
no  parallel  to  be  run  between  them,  founded  on  permanent, 
constitutional  distinctions.  The  rich  |  help  the  poor,  and 
the  poor  |  in  turn  |  administer  to  the  rich. 

2.  In  our  country  |  the  highest  man  |  is  not  above  the 
people ;  the  humblest  |  is  not  below  the  people.  If  the  rich 
may  be  said  to  have  additional  protection,  they  have  not  ad- 
ditional power.  Nor  does  wealth  here  |  form  a  permanent 
distinction  of  families.  Those  |  who  are  wealthy  to-day, 
pass  to  the  tomb,  and  their  children  divide  their  estates. 

N 
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Property  |  is  thus  divided  |  quite  as  fast  as  it  accumulates. 
No  family  can,  without  its  own  exertions,  stand  erect  for  a 
long  time  under  our  statute  of  descents  and  distributions,  the 
only  true  and  legitimate  agrarian  law.  It  silently  and  qui- 
etly dissolves  the  mass,  heaped  up  by  the  toil  and  diligence 
of  a  long  life  of  enterprise  and  industry. 

3.  Property  is  continually  changing,  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  One  wave  rises  and  is  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
vast  abyss,  and  seen  no  more.  Another  rises,  and  having 
reached  its  destined  limit,  falls  gently  away,  and  is  succeeded 
by  yet  another,  which,  in  its  turn,  breaks  and  dies  away  .si- 
lently on  the  shore.  The  richest  man  among  us  may  be 
brought  down  to  the  humblest  level;  and  the  child,  with 
scarcely  clothes  to  cover  his  nakedness,  may  rise  to  the  high- 
est office  in  our  government.  And  the  poor  man,  while  he 
rocks  his  infant  on  his  knees,  may  justly  indulge  the  conso- 
lation, that  if  he  possess  talents  and  virtue,  there  is  no  office 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  honorable  ambition. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

POETRY. 

Poetry  is  commonly  defined  to  be  u  the  language 
of  passion,  or  of  enlivened  imagination."  It  is  most 
generally  formed  into  regular  numbers,  called  poetic 
feet,  and  has  two  general  divisions;  rhyme  and 
blank-verse. 

In  rhyme,  the  terminating  words  or  syllables  in  two  or  more 
lines  correspond  in  sound.  In  blank-verse,  the  lines  are  measurvd 
as  in  rhyme,  but  the  last  words  or  syllables  do  not  harmonize. 


Qunnoits.    What  to  poetry  ?    How  to  it  generally  Jbrmed,  and  what  an  lie  geo- 
eml  dhtrions  ?    What  to  the  distinction  between  rhyme  and  blank-* 
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The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerning  all  na- 
tions, bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  words  ever  recorded 
by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition,  were  of  a  poetic  character. 


SECTION   1. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  VERSE  IN  RHTMK. 

1.  A  Poetic  Foot  consists  of  a  particular  arrangement  and 
connection  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  It  is  called  a 
foot  with  reference  to  a  measured  time  in  pronouncing  it,  and  al- 
ways embraces  either  two  or  three  syllables. 

2.  Quantity,  with  reference  to  the  reading  of  poetry,  denotes 
the  time  of  pronouncing  each  syllable. 

3.  A  Syllable  in  scanning  is  considered  long  or  short,  A 
long  syllable  usually  requires,  relatively,  twice  the  length  of  time 
of  a  short  one,  in  pronunciation. 

4.  Accented  syllables  are  always  considered  long,  and  unac- 
cented ones,  short  The  long  syllables  are  marked  thus  (-) ;  and 
the  short  ones,  thus  (u). 

5.  Scanning  is  the  resolving  or  dividing  of  yerses  into  the  re- 
spective feet  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  poetic  feet,  with  the  characters 
denoting  the  order y  number,  and  relative  quantity  of  their  syllables : 
Feet  of  two  syllables.      Feet  of  three  syllables.. 

1.  Iambus,  u  -  5.  Anapest,  o  «  - 

2.  Trochee,  -  u  6.  Dactyl,  -  u  o 

3.  Spondee,  -  -  7.  Amphibrach,  u  -  v 

4.  Pyrrhic,  w  w  8.  Tribrach,  v  u  u 

The  Iambus  is  in  most  common  use,  and  the  Trochee  and  Ana- 


QuKmoHB.  What  testimony  does  history  bear  In  regard  to  poetry?  What  is  a 
poetic  loot,  end  why  is  it  so  called?  What  is  quantity,  with  reference  to  the  read- 
ing of  poetry  t»  How  are  syllables  considered  in  scanning  ?  What  is  their  relative 
time?  How  may  accented  syllables  be  distinguished?  How  marked?  What  Is 
•Banning?  What  kinds  of  poetic  feet  ore  here  illustrated?  Which  is  in  murf 
common  use  ?    Which  next  ? 
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pest  are  the  next  frequent  The  Spondee  is  only  thrown  in  for 
variety  or  harmony.  A  verse  consisting  purely  of  Dactyl*  rarely 
occurs ;  and  Amphibrach  and  Tribrach  are  measures  for  which  we 
have  no  use  in  English  compositions,  except  as  they  are  occasion- 
ally thrown  in  with  other  measures,  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

I.  Iambic  Verse. 

The  Iambus  is  a  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  a  short 
syllable  and  a  long  one ;  as,  bgtray. 

There  are  seven  forms  of  this  verse,  each  of  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  feet  it  contains.  The  first  consists  of  one  iambic 
foot,  and  the  last,  of  seven. 

1.  The  first  and  shortest  form  of  iambic  verse  consists  of  one 
iambic  foot,  with  an  additional  short  syllable.  The  additional 
syllable  in  this,  and  in  all  the  following  forms  of  verse,  is  italicized. 

EXAMPLE. 

Dlvid  |  Xng,  Astound  |  &/, 

Cdnf  id  |  tng,  Confound  |  ed. 

Kotb.  Although  this  form  is  usually  denominated  iambic,  still  it  might 
with  great  propriety  be  called  amphibrach,  which  consists  of  three  sylla- 
bles marked  thus  (u  -  u). 

2.  The  second  form  of  iambic  verse  consists  of  too  iambic  feet 

EXAMPLE. 

Tell  all  |  above,  The  debt  |  of  love 

Ind  all  |  below,  T5  Him  |  we  owe. 

Note.    This  form  sometimes  has  an  additional  short  syllable. 
EXAMPLE. 

With  what  |  commo  )  tidn 
Is  heaved  |  the  5  |  cean. 


Questions.  How  is  the  upondee  used  ?  What  Is  said  of  the  dactyl,  amphibrach, 
and  tribrach?  Of  what  does  an  Iambus  consist?  Which  syllable  is  accented? 
Which  unaccented?  How  many  forms  has  iambic  Terse?  Of  what  does  the  first 
form  oonsiiit?  What  might  the  flrnt  form  with  great  propriety  be  called?  Of 
what  does  to*  second  form  consist  ? 
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3.  Hie  third  form  of  iambic  verse  consists  of  three  iambic  feet, 
to  which  there  is  sometimes  added  one  long  syllable.  It  admits  a 
spondee  or  trochee  for  the  first  foot. 

EXAMPLE. 

N5  burn  |  Ing  heat  |  bf  day, 
N5r  blasts  |  of  eve  |  nlng  air, 
Shall  take  |  mf  health  |  away, 
If  Gdd  |  b»  with  |  me  there. 

4.  The  fourth  form  of  iambic  verse  consists  of  four  iambic  feet 
It  admits  a  spondee  or  trochee  for  any  foot  except  the  last 

EXAMPLE. 

With  dy  |  ing  hand,  |  above  |  his  head, 
He  shook  |  the  fr5g  |  ment  of  |  his  blade.     ' 

5.  The  fifth  form  of  iambic  verse  has  Jive  iambic  feet  A  tro- 
chee, and  sometimes  a  pyrrhic,  may  be  substituted  for  an  iambus, 
in  any  place,  but  the  last ;  and  sometimes  a  short  syllable  is  ap- 
pended to  the  line.  Heroic  verse,  or  epic  poetry  *  is  written  in 
ihifn  form. 

EXAMPLE. 

Thy  for  |  este,  Wind  |  s5r,f  and  |  thy  green  |  retreats, 
Xt  once  |  the"  mon  |  arch's  and  |  thS  mus  |  eV  seats. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  iambic  verse  consists  of  six  iambic  feet,  aut 
is  usually  called  the  Alexandrine.  It  is  used  singly,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  paragraph. 


QnmovB.  Of  what  dost  the  third  Jbrm  eonstet?  What  does  the  third  lbrm 
admit?  Of  what  does  the  ftrarfh  form  consist?  What  does  it  admit?  Of  what 
data  the  fifth  form  consist?  What  does  this  ten  admit  at  fnbstltatef  t  What 
peculiar  kind  of  ton  la  written  In  this  lbrm  T  Of  what  doeg  the  alxth  fcrm  con- 
sist?   What  to  It  sometime*  called? 


•  Ipie  Po'e-try,  a  poem  describing  the  exploits  of  some  hero, 
t  Wted'for,  a  town  in  England,  celebrated  for  its  cattle.    It  has  a  lnwittftu  fer- 
es* of  ftfty-aix  mile*  m  circuit. 
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EXAMPLE. 

1  need  |  Ite  Al  |  exan  |  diine  ends  |  the  song, 

That  like  |  ft  wound  |  ed  snake  |  dr&gB  its  |  sl5w  length  )  dfcy. 

7.  The  seventh  form  of  iambic  Terse  contains  seven  iambic  feet 

EXAMPLE. 
ThS  mel  |  anchol  [  J   days  |  ire  come,  |  the*    sad  |  dSst  6f  |  tU 

year, 
Of   wail  |  ing    winds  |  and    na  |  ked    woods,  |  and    mead  |  dws 

brown  |  and  sere. 

Note.  This  form  is  rarely  used,  and  instead  thereof,  the  lines  alternately 
contain/oar  and  tiuree  feet 

EXAMPLE. 

ThS  mel  |  anchol  |  f  days  |  are  come, 

The*  sad  |  dest  5f  |  the  year, 
Of  wsil  |  Ing  winds  |  and  na  |  keel  woOds, 

And  mead  |  5ws  brown  J  and  sere. 

2.    Trochaic   Verse. 
The  Trochee  is  a  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  one 
long  and  one  short  syllable ;  as,  hatef  uL 

There  are  six  forms  of  this  Terse ;  the  first,  consisting  of  ewe 
trochaic  foot,  and  the  last,  of  six. 

1.  The  Jirst  and  shortest  form  of  trochaic  verse  has  one  troehsio 
foot,  with  an  additional  long  syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

DrSadful  |  gteam,  Lightnings  |  flash, 

Dismal  |  screams,  Thunders  1  crash. 


Qiiainiil  Wfet  feet  U»«m«h  foot  floatafo?  Is  thk  tern  anon  ated  ?  Of 
what  does  the  trochee  consist  ?  Which  syllable  is  eoeeaied?  Bow  msaj  ftna* 
bas  trahaJc  t*em  ?    Of  what  does  the  flxtt  term  consist ! 
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t.  The  second  form  of  trochaic  verse  has  two  trochaic  feet 

EXAMPLE. 

Bich  the*  |  treasure,  Joyous  |  meeting, 

Sweet  the  |  pleasure,  Happy  |  greeting. 

Notk.    To  the  above  form,  a  long  syllable  is  sometimes  added. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sound  the  |  trumpets,  |  sound ! 
Let  the  |  joy  go  |  round. 

3.  The  third  form  of  trochaic  verse  has  three  trochaic  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Come  ye  |  weary  |  stringers, 
Once  mdre  |  free  fr6m  |  dangers. 

Note.    To  the  above  form,  a  long  syllable  is  frequently  added. 
EXAMPLE. 

Restless  |  mortals  |  toil  f  5r  |  naught, 
Bliss  In  |  vain  from  |  earth  !s  |  sought 

4.  The  fourth  form  of  trochaic  verse  contains  four  trochaic 
feet,  and  rarely  has  the  long  syllable  appended. 

♦  EXAMPLE. 

See  thS  |  ruddy  |  morning  |  smiling, 
Hear  the  |  gr5ve  t5  |  buss  be"  |  gulling ; 
Zephyrs  through  the  woodland  playing, 
Streams  along  the  valley  straying. 

5.  The  Jifth  form  of  trochaic  verse  has  Jive,  and  the  sixth,  has 
.fix  trochaic  feet }  but  neither  form  is  in  common  use. 

There  are  no  poetic  compositions  consisting  of  spondees  or 
pyrrhics  exclusively ;  yet  they  are  in  common  use  m  poetry,  with 
other  forms  of  poetic  feet. 


.  Qgfw&nmm.  Of  what  does  the  second  consist?  The  third  ?  The  fourth  T  Th#» 
fifth  and  sixth?  Are  there  any  poetfe  eomposMons consisting  exclnsitslj  of  saoa, 
dees  or  pjrrhks  ?    How  are  they  used  ? 
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3.   Anapestic  Verse. 
The  Anapest  is  a  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  two 
short  syllables  and  one  long  one ;  as,  c8ntr£vene. 

There  are  four  forms  of  this  kind  of  verse ;  the  first,  consisting 
of  one  anapestic  foot*  and  the  last,  at  four. 

1.  The  first  form  of  anapestic  Terse  contains  one  anapestic 
foot 

EXAMPLE. 

Say  you  so?  Tislnvain, 

Must  hS  go  ?  T5  complain. 

2.  The  second  form  of  anapestic  verse  has  two  anapestic  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Tto  but  fair  1 15  believe, 
That  the*  man  |  may  deceive. 

Note.    Sometimes  this  form  has  an  additional  thort  syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

Then  his  cour  |  age  did  fail  |  him, 
F5r  n5  arts  |  c5nld  avail  |  him. 

8.  The  third  form  of  anapestic  verse  has  three  anapestic  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

1  am  m5n  |  arch  5f  all  |  f  survey, 
And  my  right  |  there  Is  none  |  t5  dispute ; 
From  the  cen  |  ter  all  round  |  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  |  of  the  fowl  |  and  the  brute. 

4.  The  fourth  form  of  anapestic  verse  has  four  anapestic  feet 


Quasnom.  Of  what  dots  an  anapest  consist?  Which  syllable  Is  aeeeateaf 
Which  axe  unaccented?  How  many  forms  has  anapastlo  Terse?  Of  what  dees 
tfaellrst  consist?    The  second?    The  third?    The  fourth? 
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EXAMPLE. 

6h !  this  thought  |  In  the"  midst  |  5f  enjoy  |  ment  will  stay, 
Like  S  dead  |  leafless  branch  |  In  the*  sum  |  mer*s  bright  ray ; 
And  the  beams  |  of  the  sun  |  play  around  |  it  in  vain ; 
It  may  smile  |  in  its  light,  |  bat  it  blooms  |  not  again. 

None.    The  above  form  sometimes  begins  with  an  iambus,  and  has  an 
additional  short  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

EXAMPLE. 

His  robe  |  was  the*  whirl  |  wind,  his  voice  |  was  thS  thun  |  </&*, 
And  earth  |  &t  his  foot  |  steps,  was  riv  |  en  asun  |  d&r. 


4.   Dactylic  Verse, 

The  Dactyl  is  a  poetic  foot,  consisting  of  one  long 
and  two  short  syllables ;  as,  pondgrBus. 

Note  1.  Poems  consisting  wholly  of  dactyls  are  rare.  When  two  or 
three  dactyls  are  used,  it  is  quite  common  to  close  the  line  with  a  trochee, 
or  a  short  syllable.  In  the  following  example,  the  first  line  and  the  third 
are  composed  of  dactyls,  exoept  the  last  foot;  and  the  second  line  and  the 
fourth  are  anapests,  except  the  first  foot. 

EXAMPLE. 
Daughter  5f  |  Zidn,  a  |  wake  from  thy  |  sadness ; 

I  wake !  |  f 5r  thy  foes  |  sh&U  oppress  |  thSe'nS  more ; 
Bright  o'er  thy  |  hills  dawns  the  |  day-star  of  |  gladness ; 

Arise  1 1  for  the  night  |  of  thy  sor  |  row  is  o'er. 

Not*  2.  There  are  no  poems  consisting  exclusively  of  amphibrach*, 
tribrachs,  or  pyrrhics.  These,  as  poetic  feet,  however,  are  occasionally 
thrown  in  with  other  forms  of  Terse,  merely  for  variety,  or  as  substitutes. 

Note  8.  Although  poetio  lines  consist  of  different  numbers  of  feet,  still 
those  feet  may  consist  of  iambuses,  trochees,  or  other  forms,  embodied  in 
the  same  line. 


Qnafrran.  Hon  does  this  fcrm  sometimes  begin  and  end?  Of  what  does  a  dac- 
tyl eentdst?  How  do  lines  sometimes  close  in  dactylic  verse?  What  is  note  second  f 
What  Is  note  third  ? 

10 
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SECTION  II. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  BLANK-TERSE. 

Blank-verse  consists  of  thoughts  expressed  in 
regular  poetic  feet,  but  without  that  correspondence 
of  sound  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  which  rhyme  requires. 


1.  It  is  a  noble,  bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of 
tion,  and  is  peculiarly  suited  to  subjects,  dignified  and  sublime, 
which  demand  more  free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme. 

EIAMPLB. 

Some  an  |  gel  guide  |  mf  pen  |  ell  while  1 1  draw, 
What  noth  |  ing  else  |  than  an  |  gel  can  |  exceed, 
A  man  |  on  earth  |  devot  |  ed  to  |  the  skies. 

2.  Epic  poetry  may  be  written  in  blank-verse  or  rhyme ;  and, 
iu  either  case,  it  consists  of  jfoe  iambic  feet,  or  what  is  equivalent 
thereto.  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  an  epic  poem  in  blank-v«rse, 
and  each  complete  line  has  Jive  poetic  feet 

EXAMPLE. 

But  bid  |  her  well  |  beware,  |  find  stall  |  erect, 
Lest,  by  |  some  fair  |  appear  |  ing  good  |  surprised. 
She  die  |  tate  false,  |  and  mis  |  inform  |  the  will, 
To  do  |  what  God  |  express  |  \y  hath  |  forbid. 

3.  Pope's  translation  of  "  Homer's  Iliad,"  is  an  epic  poem  in 
rhyme,  of  the  same  measure,  unless,  as  occasionally,  an  Alexan- 
drine is  substituted  for  a  line  of  regular  length. 

EXAMPLE  8. 

L.   Then  J5ve  |  from  1 1  da's  *  top  |  his  hor  |  rors  spreads; 
The  clouds  |  burst  dread  |  fill  o'er  |  the  Gre  |  cian  heads ; 
Thick  light  j  nings  flash ;  |  the  mut  |  f  ring  thun  [  der  rolls ; 
Their  strength  |  he  with  |  era,  and  |  unmans  |  their  souk. 


Quttnom.    Of  what  does  blank-Terse  consist?    To  what  subjects  is  It  peoa&*rty 
raited?    Bow  may  epic  poetry  bo  written?    What  poems  am  Bpedmena  of  epte 
M       ♦  

1 1  da,  a  mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  base  of  which  was  ancient  Troy. 
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2.  Dispersed  |  around  |  the  plain,  |  by  fits  |  they  £  jht, 
And  here  and  there,  their  scattered  arrows  light ; 
But  death  and  darkness  o'er  the  carcass  spread, — 
There  burned  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  bled. 

4.  All  kinds  of  poetry,  whether  in  rhyme  or  blank-verse,  as 
lyrics,  odes,  psalms,  hymns,  songs,  ballads,  sonnets,  or  whatever 
called,  are  written  in  some  one  of  the  foregoing  forms,  or  in  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  them ;  and  no  pupil  can  fail  to 
designate  the  name  of  each  foot,  when  he  has  once  learned  the 
number  and  quantity  of  the  syllables  of  which  it  is  composed. 


SECTION    III. 

POETIC  OR  HARMONIC   PAUSES. 

Harmonic  pauses  are  employed  in  the  reading  of 
poetry,  to  produce  a  smooth  and  harmonious  utter- 
ance. They  are  commonly  divided  into  the  CcesuraL 
Demi-c&suraL,  and  Fittal,  and  occui  both  in  rhyme 
and  blank-verse. 

These  pauses  are  peculiar  to  poetry,  and  are  employed  in  addi- 
tion to  those  used  in  prose.  Their  length,  like  the  grammatical 
and  rhetorical,  moat  be  decided  by  the  taste  of  the  reader. 

1.   Ccesural  Pause. 

The  Ccesural  pause,  marked  thus  ( || ),  divides  a 
poetic  line  into  equal  or  unequal  parts.  Its  object  is 
to  denote  such  pauses  as  the  melody  requires,  inde- 


Qmeuuin.  Hut  ill  kind*  of  poetry  be  written  in  gome  one  of  the  preceding 
•una,  or  »  combination  of  them?  for  what  are  he^H^wf*  pause*  employed? 
Qow  are  they  divided?  Are  the  penw  need  in  proee  alio  need  in  poetry?  What 
passe*  are  peculiar  to  poetry?  What  ia  their  length  ?  Tor  what  i*  the  cmora* 
peuee  need,  or  what  ia  lta  object? 
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pendently  of  the  metrical  feet  and  the  grammatical 
relation  of  words. 

The  crural  pause  commonly  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the 
line ;  generally  after  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  syllable,  and  bat 
rarely  after  the  second  or  eighth. 

1.  When  this  pause  fells  after  the  fourth  syllable,  the  briskest 
melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  is  given  to  the 
line  or  verse. 

EXAMPLE. 

On  her  white  breast  ||  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  ||  and  infidels  adore. 

2.  When'  the  pause  occurs  after  the  fifth  syllable,  dividing 
the  line  into  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered ;  and 
the  verse  loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  in  the 
former  case,  and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

EXAMPLE. 

Eternal  sunshine  H  of  the  spotless  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  ||  and  each  wish  resigned, 

8.   When  the  pause  follows  the  sixth  syllable,  the  verse  became* 
more  solemn  and  grave.    It  moves  with  a  more  slow  and  nwn 
'  ured  pace  than  in  either  of  the  former  cases. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus**  sons,  [  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  |j  O  goddess,  sing ! 

4 .  The  grave,  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible,  when 
the  pause  occurs  after  the  seventh  syllable,  which  is  as  near  the 
end  of  the  line  as  it  ordinarily  fells. 


Questions.  Where  doee  the  csesural  pause  commonly  occur?  Where  should  It 
occur  to  produce  the  briskest  melody  ?  What  is  the  effect  when  this  panic  occur* 
after  the  fifth  syllable?  When  it  occurs  tiler  the  sixth  syllable?  When  It 
occurs  after  the  serenth  ?  ___^_^ 

•  Pe'-le-os  is  said  to  hate  been  king  of  Aoqulna,  a  Grecian  island  tn  the  flar 
dinton  Gulf. 
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KXAMPLE8. 

1.  And  in  the  smooth  description  ||  murmur  still. 

2.  Long-loved,  adored  ideas,  ||  all  adieu. 


2.  Demi- Ccesural  Pause. 
The  DemuCcesuraJ  pause  must  be  slight,  in  order 
to  avoid  anjr  thing  like  a  sing-song  tone  in  reading. 
It  is  marked  thus  (  |  ). 

E  jX  AMPLE. 

Warms  |  in  the  sun,  ||  refreshes  |  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  |  in  the  stars,  |  and  blossoms  |  in  tile  trees ; 
Lives  |  through  all  life,  ||  extends  |  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  |  undivided,  ||  operates  |  unspent  ' 

3.   Final  Pause. 
The  Final  pause  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
both  in  rhyme  and  blank-verse,  and  thus  enables  the 
hearer  more   readily  to  distinguish  the  latter  from 
ptose.     It  is  marked  thus  (. .). 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  When  Science  from  Creation's  face . . 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws, 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place . . 
To  cold,  material  laws ! 

2.  Whence  Adam  soon  repealed  . . 

The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose ;  and  now . . 
Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know . . 
What  nearer  might  concern  him,  how  this  world . . 
Of  heaven  and  earth,  conspicuous,  first  began. 


QmariOHt.    What  to  mid  of  the  deml-caesural  ptoie?    Whore  doee  the  Ann* 
paoMOOcar?    What  to  it*  a*e  ?    How  to  it  marked? 
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Rule.  Harmonic  pauses  increase  the  beauty  of 
verse,  and  should  be  regarded  when  they  do  not 
injure  the  sense. 

In  the  following  verse,  harmony  requires  the  caesura!  pause  after 
the  word  sad,  but  the  sense  requires  a  pause  after  sit,  where  it 
must  be  made,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  harmony. 

EXAMPLE. 

Incorrect  marking. 
I  sit,  with  sad  (  civility  I  read. 

Correct  marking, 
I  sit,  |  with  sad  civility  I  read. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

! .   In  adamantine  chains  ||  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  ( feel  the  eternal  wound. 

2.  Then  from  his  closing  eyes,  J  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  |  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart 

3.  For  what  offense  ||  the  queen  of  heaven  began . . 
To  persecute  so  brave,  ( so  just  a  man. 

4.  When,  mad  with  tempests,  ||  all  the  billows  rise . . 
In  all  their  rage,  ||  and  dash  against  the  skies. 

5.  Soft  |  as  the  slumbers  ||  of  a  saint  |  forgiven, 

And  mild  |  as  opening  beams  |  of  promised  heaven. 

6.  She  said  |  and  struck ;  ||  deep  entered  |  in  her  side . . 
The  piercing  steel,  ||  with  wreaking  purple  |  dyed ; 
Clogged  |  in  the  wound,  J  the  cruel  weapon  |  stand* ; 
The  spouting  blood  ( came  streaming  |  o'er  her  hand*. 
Her  sad  attendants  ||  saw  the  deadly  stroke, 

And  |  with  loud  cries  ||  the  sounding  palace  |  shook. 


Qubstios.    What  1a  th*  rale  for  harmooio 
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7.  There  is  a  land  ||  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  |  o'er  all  the  world  beside : 
Where  brighter  scenes  H  dispense  serener  light. 
And  milder  moons  |  imparadise  the  night; 

O  thou  shalt  find,  ||  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land,  |  thy  country,  |  and  that  spot,  |  thy  home. 

8.  So,  in  the  field  J  with  Ceres'  *  beauty  spread, 
Uprears  |  some  andient  oak  ||  his  reverend  head ; 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  |  his  boughs  adorn, 
And  spoils  of  war  ]  by  mighty  heroes  won. 

9.  High  on  his  helm  |  celestial  lightnings  play ; 
His  beamy  shield  |  emits  a  living  ray ; 

Th'  unwearied  blaze  |  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  red  star-fires  |  th*  autumnal  skies. 

10.  The  dumb  shall  sing,  ||  the  lame  |  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  |  exulting  ||  like  the  bounding  roe. 

11.  So  when  an  angel  J  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests  |  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

12.  The  sea  is  waveless  |)  as  a  lake  ingulfed  . . 

'Mid  sheltering  hills,  |  without  a  ripple  spreads  . . 
Its  bosom,  |  silent  and  immense,  |  the  hues  . . 
Of  nickering  day  |  have  from  its  surface  died, 
Leaving  it  garbed  |  in  sunless  majesty. 


SECTION   IV. 


METRICAL     ACCENT. 


Metrical  Accent  is  a  stress  laid  upon  certain  syl- 
lables in  verse,  recurring  at  regular  intervals,  and 


Question.  —  What  to  metrical  arrent  T 
•  Ca'-rai,  In  mythology,  the  goddam  of  corn,  or  tho  nam*  of  corn,  deified. 
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generally  corresponding  with  the  common    accent, 
but  not  always. 

1.  In  iambic  measure,  it  falls  on  the  last  syllable  of  each  foot. 

EXAMPLE. 

H6w  loved,  |  hdw  val  |  tied  once  |  Avails  |  thee  not ; 
T5  whom  |  relat  |  ecL,  or  |  by  whom  |  begot ; 
A  heap  |  of  dust  |  alone  j  remains  |  of  thee ; 
T  b  all  I  thou  art,  |  and  all  |  the  proud  |  shall  be. 

S.  In  trochaic  measure,  the  accent  falls  on  the  first  syllable  of 
each  foot 

EXAMPLE. 

May  each  |  morn  that  |  in  sue  |  cessidn. 

Adds  new  |  mercies  |  ever  |  flowing, 
Leave  a  |  strong  and  |  deep  im  |  pression 

Of  my  |  debt,  for  |  ever  |  growing. 

3.  In  anapestic  measure,  the  accent  fells  on  the  last  syllable  of 
each  foot 

EXAMPLE. 

May  1  gov  |  fern  my  pas  |  s!on9  with  lb  |  s5liite  swSy, 
And  grow  wi  |  ser  &nd  bet  { ter  as  life  |  wears  away. 

4.  In  dactylic  measure,  the  accent  mils  on  the  first  syllable  of 
each  foot  The  first  line  in  the  following  example  ends  with  a 
trochee,  and  the  second,  with  an  additional  long  syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

Brightest  &nd  |  best  of  the  |  sons  5f  the*  |  mdrnlng, 
Dawn  Sn  our  |  darkness  and  |  lend  us  thine  |  aid. 

Rule.  The  metrical  accent  should  be  observed 
when  it  will  not  impair  the  sense,  or  so  much  derange 


Quranons.  Where  does  the  accent  fell  in  Iambic  measure  f  Where,  In  trochaic 
measure  ?  Where  does  it  fell  in  anapestic  measure  ?  Where  does  it  fell  in  dactviie 
measure  ?    What  is  the  rule  for  metrical  accen*  ? 
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the  customary  accent  as  to  be  harsh  and  unpleasant 
to  the  ear. 

It  would  too  much  impair  the  Bense,  as  well  as  do  violence  to 
every  ear  of  any  refinement,  to  read  the  following  example  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  metrical  accent,  as  it  is  marked. 

EXAMPLE. 

False  el  |  dquince,  fllke  tM  |  prismat  |  Ic  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colors  spreads  in  every  place. 

Hon.  la  the  following  examples,  and  In  others  of  a  similar  character, 
in  which  there  is  an  unpleasant  harshness  produced  by  the  conflict  of  the 
common  and  the  metrical  accents,  a  compromise  may  be  made,  and  both 
eyDables  may  be  accented  nearly  alike. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Our  sU  |  premd  foe  |  In  time  |  may  much  |  relent 

2.  Encamp  |  their  le  |  gi5ns,  or  |  with  Sb  |  sciire  wing. 


SECTION   V. 

METRICAL     CTIAXGES. 

Metrical. Changes  are  used  to  signify  those  varia- 
tions that  are  sometimes  made  in  words  by  poetic 
license,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  measure  which 
the  verse  requires. 

These  changes  are  frequently  indicated  by  an  apostrophe, 
which  denotes  that  the  word  is  abbreviated ;  bat  at  the  present 
time,  custom  seems  inclined,  in  most  instances,  to  omit  this 
notation,  and  leave  the  reader  to  determine  when  such  changes 
are  necessary. 

QmertOHB.    What  may  be  done  when  the  metrical  conflict*  with  the  common 
•eceat  ?    What  are  metrical  changes  ?  How  are  they  frequently  indicated  ♦ 

O  10* 
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A  syllable  may  sometimes  be  added  to  the  end  at  a  word  in 
pronouncing  it,  which  would  not  commonly  be  sounded. 

Bulb.  When  abbreviations  are  made  in  words,  or 
additions  are  made  to  them  by  poetic  license,  they 
must  generally  be  so  far  regarded  in  reading,  as  not 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  syllables  beyond 
what  the  measure  requires.   , 

Note.  Whenever  a  line  in  verse  contains  a  redundant  letter  or  sylla- 
ble, or  more  than  the  measure  requires,  it  should  either  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed, or  so  slightly  and  rapidly  uttered  as  to  coalesce  with  the  one 
following.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  reading  tines  of  this  description,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  harmony. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  feet  upon  which  metrical  change* 
are  made,  are  printed  in  italics. 

EXAMPLES. 

Abbreviations. 

1.  On  ev  |  erp  side  |  with  shad  |  dwjf  squOd  \  rons  deep, 
And  hosts  |  infu  |  r\5te  shake  |  the  shud  |  dertng  ground, 

2.  *Tis  mine  |  to  teach  |  th'  inac  |  tive  hand  |  to  reap, 
Kind  na  |  ture's  boun  |  ties  o'er  |  the  globe  |  diffused. 

3.  Bend  'gainst  \  the  steep  |  y  bill  |  thy  breast, 
Who  durst  |  defy  |  th'  Omnip  |  otent  |  to  anna. 

Additions. 

1.  Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each    . 

Fit  well  |  his  helm,  |  gripe  fast  |  his  orb  |  ed*  shield. 

2.  And  now  beneath  them  lay  the  wished-for  spot. 
The  sa  |  cred  bower  |  of  that  |  renown  |  ed  bard. 

Questions.  What  license  do  poets  sometimes  take  with  words!  What  la  the 
rule  for  reading  such  lines  ss  contain  abbreviations  or  additions?  How  should 
redundant  letters  or  syllables  be  treated  ? 


•  This  is  not  properly  the  etymological  figure  of  poragoge,  bnt  it  has  the 
tfffcet,  when  'd  Is  pronounced  as  a  distinct  syllable. 
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In  the  first  example,  the  last  two  syllables  in  the  woftb  every, 
shadowy,  infuriate,  and  shuddering,  are  to  be  so  pronounced  as  to 
coalesce  in  the  sound  of  one  syllable.  In  the  second  and  third 
examples,  the  words  th'  inactive  and  th'  Omnipotent,  are  pro- 
nounced pAw-active]  and  [fAom-nipotent,]  in  order  to  preserve 
the  measure  and  harmony.  In  the  example  under  "  additions," 
ed,  in  the  words  orbed  and  renowned,  must  be  pronounced  as  a 
distinct  syllable. 


SECTION    VI. 

READING     POKTRY. 

The  general  direction  for  reading  poetry  is,  to  give 
it  that  measured,  harmonious  flow  of  sound,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  prose,  without  falling  into  a 
chanting,  or  sing-song  pronunciation,  which  renders 
it  ridiculous. 

The  rules  already  given  for  reading  prose,  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  poetry.  The  metrical  structure  of  poetry,  however, 
requires  a  few  additional  ones,  which  i£  is  proper,  here  to  intro- 
duce. 

Rule  1.  Poetry  should  be  read  with  a  fuller  swell 
of  the  open  vowels  than  prose,  and  in  a  more  melodi- 
ous and  flowing  manner. 

EXAMPLE. 

O  sa  I  cred  Truth !  |  thy  tri  |  umph  ceased  |  awhile, 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  oppression  poured  to  northern  wars 
Her  whiskered  pandoors  *  and  her  fierce  hussars,  f 

Qramow.    What  is  role  first  for  raiding  poetry  t 


•  Pan'doors,  a  Mad  of  Ught-lnntntry. 

t  flits-ears',  (tra*4ftn',)  mounted  soldiers  in  the  German  army  ;  cavalry. 
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Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Pealed  her  loud  dram,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn. 

Rule  2.  Poetry  should  be  read  in  such  a  manner 
as  best  to  convey 'the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  all 
sing-song  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  italicized  syllables  mark  the  difference  between  the  iru-or- 
rect  and  the  correct  readings. 

EXAMPLE. 

Incorrect  Reading. 
Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence. 
The  man,  who  dreams  lamselfso  great, 
And  his  importance  of  such  weight. 
That  all  around,  in  all  that 's  done, 
Must  'move  and  act  for  him  alone. 
Will  learn,  in  school  of  tribulation, 
The  folly  of  his  expectation. 

Correct  Reading. 
Betcare  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence. 
The  man,  who  dreams  himself  90  great, 
And  his  importance  of  such  weight, 
That  all  around,  in  all  that's  done, 
Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone, 
Will  learn,  in  school  of  tribulation, 
The  folly  of  his  expectation. 

Rule  3.  In  reading  poetry,  care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  emphasize  particles  and  words  that 
rhyme,  unless  the  sense  requires  it 


Quvnom.    What  is  role  Moond  for  reading  poetry?    What  fruit  to  f 
to  Hie  iacarreot  reading  of  the  example  ?    What  ia  role  third  ? 
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EXAMPLE. 

Incorrect  Reading. 
I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Tinged  with  the  rising  sun;* 
And  in  the  dawn,  they  floated  on. 

And  mingled  into  one : 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west 

Correct  Reading. 
I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Tinged  with  the  rising  sun ; 
And  in  the  dawn,  they  floated  on, 

And  mingled  into  one  : 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west 

GENERAL  EXERCISES  IN  POETRY. 

[In  reading  the  following  exercises,  the  pupil  should  be  careful  to  ob-  ' 
serve  the  proper  inflections  of  the  voice,  the  emphatic  words,  the  harmonic 
and  grammatical  pauses,  the  metrical  accent  and  metrical  changes;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  particular  to  avoid  such  sing-song  utterance,  as 
•  would  destroy  all  poetic  beauty.  He  should  also  practice  scanning  the 
different  kinds  of  verse,  until  he  becomes  familiar  with  all  the  measures.] 

EXERCISE  I. 
THE  WOOD-ROSB  AND  LAUKKL.—  A  I ABLl. 

Iambic  measurt, — Lines  of  various  lengths,  consisting  of  four,  Arts,  ami 
two  feet, 

1.   In  these  |  deep  shades  |  &  flow  |  r£t  blows, 
Whose  leaves  I  &  thou  I  s&nd  sweets  I  disclose ; 


Quwnoirs.  What  fault  is  presented  In  the  incorrect  reading  of  the  example' 
What  is  the  pnptt  required  to  observe  in  reading  the  general  exercises  In  poetry  > 
What  Is  scanning?  In  what  kind  of  measure  is  the  first  exercise  ?  Of  how  many 
feet  do  the  lines  consist? 
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With  modest  air  it  hides  its  charms, 
And  every  breeze  its  leaves  alarms ; 
Turns  on  the  ground  its  bashful  eyes, 
And  oft  unknown,  neglected  dies. 
This  flower/as  late  I  careless  strayed, 
I  saw  in  all  its  charms  arrayed ; 
Fast  by  the  spot  where  low  it  grew, 
A  proud  and  flaunting  Wood-Rose  blew. 

2.   With  haughty  air  her  head  she  raised, 
And  on  the  beauteous  plant  she  gazed. 
While  struggling  passion  filled  her  breast, 
She  thus  her  kindling  rage  expressed : 

u  Thou  worthless  flower, 

Go,  leave  my  bower, 
And  hide  in  humbler  scenes  thy  head ; 

How  dost  /thou  dare, 

Where  roses  are, 
Thy  scents  to  shed  ? 

Go,  leave  my  bower,  and  live  unknown,  — 
I  '11  rule  the  field  of  flowers  alone." 

8.  "  And  dost  thou  think,"  the  Laurel  cried, 
And  raised  its  head  with  modest  pride, 
While  on  its  little,  trembling  tongue, 
A  drop  of  dew  incumbent  hung, — 
"  And  dost  thou  think  I  '11  leave  this  bower, 
The  seat  of  many  a  friendly  flower, 

The  scene  where  first  I  grew  ? 
Thy  haughty  reign  will  soon  be  o'er, 
And  thy  frail  form  will  bloom  no  :nore ;  — 

My  flower  will  perish,  too ; 
But  know,  proud  Rose, 
When  winter's  snows, 

Shall  fall  where  once  thy  beauties  stood, 
My  pointed  leaf  of  shining  green 
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Will  still  amid  the  gloom  be  seen, 
To  cheer  the  leafless  wood." 

4.  "  Presuming  fool ! "  the  Wood-Rose  cried, 
And  strove  in  vain  her  shame  to  hide ;  — 

But  ah !  no  more  the  flower  could  say ; 
For  while  she  spoke,  a  transient  breeze 
Came  rustling  through  the  neighboring  trees. 

And  bore  her  boasted  charms  away. 

5.  And  such,  said  I,  is  beauty's  power ; 
Like  thee  she  falls,  poor,  trifling  flower ; 

And  if  she  lives  her  little  day, 
Life's  winter  comes  with  rapid  pace, 
And  robs  her  form  of  every  grace, 

And  steals  her  bloom  away. 

6.  But  in  thy  form,  thou  Laurel  green, 
Fair  Virtue's  semblance  soon  is  seen : 

In  life  she  cheers  each  different  stage,  — 
Spring's  transient  reign,  and  summer's  glow, 
*  And  autumn  mild,  advancing  slow,  — 
And  lights  the  eye  of  age. 

EXERCISE   II. 

MY  COUNTRY.  — Ahoh. 

Iambic  measure.  —  JAnet  consisting  of  four  and  ihrte/sst 

1.   I  love  |  my  coun  |  try's  pine-  |  clad  hills, 
Her  thou  |  sand  bright  |  and  gush  |  ing  rills, 

Her  sun  |  shine  and  |  her  shade; 
Her  rough  and  rugged  rocks  that  rear 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air, 

In  wild,  fantastic  forms. 


QxramoNS.    Tn  what  measure  i*  the  second  exercise?    How  many  feet  In  to* 
tines  ?    Of  what  does  an  iambic  consist  ?     How  is  iambic  measure  accented  T 
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2.  I  love  her  rivers  deep  and  wide, 

Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide. 

To  seek  the  ocean's  breast ; 
Her  smiling  fields,  her  pleasant  vales, 
Her  shady  dells,  her  flowery  dales, — 

The  haunts  of  peaceful  rest 

3.  I  love  her  forests  dark  and  lone, 
For  there  the  wild  bird's  merry  tone 

I  hear  from  morn  till  night ; 
And  there  are  lovelier  flowers,  I  ween, 
Than  e'er  in  eastern  lands  were  seen, 

In  varied  colors  bright. 

4.  Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair, 

Her  flowers  that  scent  the  morning  air, 

Have  all  their  charms  for  me ; — 
But  more  I  love  my  country's  name, 
Those  words,  that  echo  deathless  fame, 
The  Land  of  Liberty. 


EXERCISE  III. 

ASPIRATIONS  OP  YOUTH. —Montoomiiit. 

Trochaic  measure.  —  Some  lines  of  three  feel  with  an  additional  kmg  ijffidfa 
and  others  of  three  feel  only. 

1.    Higher,  |  higher,  |  will  we  |  climb, 

Up  thS  |  m5unt  6f  |  glorjr, 
That  our  names  may  live  through  time, 

In  our  country's  story  ; 
Happy  when  our  welfare  calls, 
He  who  conquers,  Le  who  falls. 


Quam#Rt.    In  what  measure  la  exercise  third  T    Dow  many  feet  do  the  Baee 
eontain  ?    Of  what  doei  a  trochee  consist '    Which  ny liable  la  aeeen  ced  ? 
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2.  Deeper,  deeper,  let  us  toil, 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge ; 
Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil, 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems, 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

3.  Onward,  onward,  may  we  press, 

Through  the  path  of  duty ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness, . 

Excellence,  true  beauty ; 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth  ; 
Make  we,  then,  a  heaven  of  earth. 

4.  Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit 

In  the  wildest  weather ; 
O  they  wander  wide  who  roam, 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home ! 

5.  Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love, 

Draw  our  souls  in  union, 
To  our  father's  house  above, 

To  the  saints'  communion  ; 
Thither,  every  hope  ascend, 
There,  may  all  our  labors  end. 

EXERCISE   IV. 
THl    HBBMIT.— Biittii. 

Amapestic  and  Iambic  meamtres.     Tksjfflk  tine  and  the  seventh  of  the  second 
stanta,  endwtih  an  additional  long  syllable, 

1.  At  thg  close  I  5f  thS  day  |  when  the*  ham  |  16t  Is  still. 

And  mor  |  t&ls  the*  sweets  |  5f  forget  |  fuln&s  prdve, 


Quntnoire.    In  what  measures  Is  the  fourth  exercise  written  *    Of  what  dots  at 
t?    How  accented? 
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When  naught  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 

And  naught  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove, — 

It  was  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began  ; 

No  more  with  himself,  or  with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

2.  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  fleeing  away ; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn ; 
So  breaks  on  the  traveler  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 
See  truth,  love,  and  mercy,  in  triumph  descend  |  tug. 

And  nature  all  glowing,  in  Eden's  first  bloom, 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  death,  smiles  and  roses  are  blend  |  ttt£, 

And  beauty,  immortal,  awakes  from  the  tomb. 


DEPARTURE  Of   THE   YEAR.  —  Avon. 

1.  O  weep  |  for  the*  garth  |  and  th$  chll  |  dren  5f  men ! 
Awake  the  sad  music  of  mountain  and  plen ! 

Pour  out  the  deep  voice  of  lament  on  the  blast, 
For  a  year  hath  gone  down  to  the  grave  of  the  past ! 

2.  Lament !  for  the  year,  with  its  promise  of  bliss, 
Hath  gone  from  a  world  full  of  mourning  like  this ; 
And  the  hopes  that  it  brought  have  been  trampled  in  dust, 
And  its  paths  have  been  paved  with  the  hearts  of  the  just ! 

3.  Rejoice  !  for  the  day  of  redemption  draws  nigh ! 
Let  loud  halleluiahs  resound  through  the  sky  1 

Let  the  years  roll  away,  and  the  darkness  shall  flee ; 
Rejoice  and  exult,  for  the  earth  shall  be  free  1 
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EXEBCISE   V. 
THI  VOX  AND  TUB  CROW.  —  Jamb  Tatloe. 

Annpestic  and  Iambic^measurtt.  —  The  first  two  tines  and  the  fourth  in  tkt 
first  stanza,  commence  with  an  iambic  ;  all  the  other  feet  are  anapestk. 

1.  Thg  fox  |  and  th6  crow, 
Id  prose,  |  I  wSll  know, 

Many  good  |  little  girls  |  can  rehearse  ; 
Perhaps  |  It  will  tell, 
Pr&ty  near  |  ljr  as  well, 
If  we*  try  |  th6  same  fa  |  ble  in  verse. 

2.  In  a  daily,  a  crow, 
Having  ventured  to  go, 

Some  food  for  her  young  ones  to  seek, 

Flew  up  in  the  trees, 

With  a  fine  piece  of  cheese, 
Which  she  joyfully  held  in  her  beak. 

8.  A  fox  that  lived  nigh, 

To  the  tree  saw  her  fly^ 
And  to  share  in  the  prize  made  a  vow ; 

For  having  just  dined, 

He  for  cheese  felt  inclined, 
So  he  went  and  sat  under  the  bough. 

EXERCISE   VI. 
STAB  OF  THB  EAST— Hnn. 

DaesgSe  measure.—  The  Jirst  line  and  the  third  of  each  stanza  close  with  a 
trochee,  and  the  second  and  fourth,  with  an  additional  long  syllable. 

1.    Brightest  and  |  best  Of  thS  |  sons  0f  thg  |  mSrnlng, 
Dawn  On  our  I  darkness  and  I  lend  tis  thine  I  aid; 


Qutstiokb.  In  what  measure  is  exercise  fifth?  Of  what  do  the  Hum  consist? 
What  kind  of  measure  le  exerciM  sixth  ?  How  do  the  lines  end  ?  Of  what  doe* 
iactylto  measure  constat  ?    How  is  it  accented  ? 
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Star  of  the  east,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  oar  infant  Redeemer  is  |  laid. 

2.  Gold  on  his  cradle,  the  dew-drops  are  shining ; 
Low  lies  his  head,  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ; 
Angels  adore  him,  in  slumbers  reclining, 
Maker,  and  Monarch,  and  Saviour  of  all. 

3.  Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Odors  of  Edom  *  and  offerings  divine  ? 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  forest,  and  gold  from  the  mine  ? 

4.  Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation ; 
Vainly  with  gold  would  his  favor  secure ; 
Richer  by  far,  is  the  heart's  adoration ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

The  following  stanza,  though  not  strictly  tribrach,  may  be  so 
read  as  to  give  a  good  specimen  of  that  measure  by  closing  the 
third  line  and  the  seventh  with  an  additional  long  syllable,  and 
pronouncing  all  other  syllables  in  the  stanza  with  an  equally  short 
quantity. 

Come,  thou  Al  |  might?  King, 
Help  us  thy  |  name  to*  sing, 

Help  us  t0  |  praise ; 
Father  all  |  gldrious, 
O'er  all  vie  |  tflrfous, 
Come,  and  reign  |  Over  tis, 
Ancient  Of  |  days. 

Qosanow.    How  may  the  above  stansa  be  made  to  illustrate  tribrach  measure? 
9  K'dom,  the  country  of  the  Bdomitee,  about  eighty  miles  0*4  of  Jerusalem. 
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EXERCISE    VII. 

A  SUMMER-EVENING  MEDITATION.  — Babbaui*.* 

Iambic  measure. — Each  Une  hoe  five  feeU 

1.  Tis  past!  |  The  sul  |  try  ty  |  rant  of  |  the  south 
Has  spent  |  his  short-  |  lived  rage ;  |  more  grate  |  ful 

hours 
Move  silent  on ;  —  the  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight,  but  with  mild,  maiden  beams 
Of  tempered  luster,  court  the  cherished  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere,  where,  hung  aloft, 
Dian'6 1  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns, 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky. 

2.  Fair  Venus  shines 
E'en  in  the  eve  of  day,  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  softened  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 

The  shadows  spread  apace,  while  meek-eyed  Eve,  \ 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  §  gardens  of  the  west, 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  day. 

3.  *T  is  now  the  hour, 
When  Contemplation  from  her  sunless  haunts,  — 
The  cool,  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 


QuEsnoirs.  What  measure  to  exercise  seventh  ?  How  many  feet  in  each  Une  ? 
What  kind  of  Terse  to  it !  

•  Bartauld,  (Anna  Letftia  AiMn,)  a  pleasing  Sngttah  writer,  born  in  1742,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

t  Dl'an,  (Diana,)  the  moon,  or  the  goddess  said  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  moon. 

I  Ere,  evening  personified. 

S  Hes-peti-an  gar'den,  allusion  to  here  made  to  a  celebrated  garden  in  heathen 
mythology,  situated  at  the  west,  and  said  to  hare  abounded  with  golden  apples, 
and  other  fruits  of  the  most  delicious* kind. 
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Of  unpierced  woods,  where,  wrapt  in  solid  shade, 
She  mused  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon, 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripened  by  the  sun,  — 
Moves  forward ;  and,  with  radiant  finger,  points 
To  yon  blue  concave  swelled  by  breath  divine, 
Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundless  blaze  —  ten  thousand  trembling  fires 
And  dancing  lusters,  where  th'  unsteady  eye, 
Restless  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfined 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories ;  spacious  field, 
And  worthy  of  the  Master !  he,  whose  hand, 
With  hieroglyphics  older  than  the  Nile, 
Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  hung  on  high 
To  public  gaze,  and  said,  "  Adore,  0  man, 
The  finger  of  thy  God!" 

4.  From  what  pure  wells 

Of  milky  light,  what  soft  o'erflowing  urn, 

Are  all  these  lamps  so  filled, — these  friendly  lamps, 

Forever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep, 

To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  home  ? 

How  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid  spheres, 

And,  silent  as  the  foot  of  time,  fulfill 

Their  destined  courses  !     Nature's  self  is  hushed, 

And,  but  a  scattered  leaf  which  rustles  through 

The  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  sound  is  heard 

To  break  the  midnight  air,  though  the  raised  ear, 

Intensely  list'ning,  drinks  in  every  breath. 

5.  How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  praise  1 
But  are  they  silent  all  ?  or  is  there  not 

A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with  man 
And  wooes  him  to  be  wise  ?  nor  wooes  in  vain . 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought, 
And  wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stars. 
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At  this  still  hoar,  the  self-collected  soul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank  ; 
An  embryo  God ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine, 
Which  must  burn  on  for  ages,  when  the  sun,  — 
Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day !  — 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and,  wrapt  in  shades, 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the  east. 


SECTION  VI. 

LYRIC  POETRY. 

Lyric  Poetry,  such  as  psalms,  hymns,  odes,  etc., 
sonsists  of  lines,  feet,  and  syllables,  capable  of  being 
set  to  music 

All  poetical  compositions  of  this  character  are  usually  written 
in  iambic,  trochaic,  or  anapestic  measure ;  or  a  combination  of 
two  or  all  of  them. 

The  most  common  measures,  in  which  sacred  or  devotional 
psalms  and  hymns  are  written,  are  designated  thus :  — 

S.  M.  denotes  Short  Meter  or  Measure. 
C.  M.      do.       Common  do. 

L.  M.      do.       Long  da 

H.M.      do.        Halleluiah  do. 

L.  P.  M.  do.       Long  Proper        do. 

There  are  various  other  measures  designated  by  figures,  which 
denote  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  different  lines. 


Qovnoro.  What  to  lyric  poetry  T  In  what  measures  an  compositions  of  thin 
character  usually  written  ?  How  are  the  most  common  measures,  In  which  psalm* 
and  hymns  are  written,  designated?  What  does  S.  M.  denote?  C.  M.,  et*.  ? 
How  are  other  measures  designated  ?    What  do  the  figures  denote  ? 
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1.  S.  Af.,  Iambic,  6s  and  8*  —  three  and  four  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

ThS  hill  |5f  Zi  |  5n  yields 

A  thousand  sacred  sweets, 
Before  |  we  reach  |  the  heaven  |  ly  fields, 

Or  walk  the  golden  streets. 

2.  C.  M.,  Iambic,  Ss  and  6*  — four  and  three  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

HS  comes  |  the  brok  |  en  heart  |  t5  heal, 
The  bleed  |  ing  soul  |  to  cure ; 

And,  with  the  treasures  of  his  grace, 
T*  enrich  the  humble  poor. 

8.  L.  M^  Iambic,  8*  — four  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

He  guides  |  5ur  feet,  |  he*  guards  |  5ur  way ; 
His  morning  smiles  bless  all  the  day ; 
He  spreads  the  evening  veil,  and  keeps 
The  silent  hours  while  Israel  sleeps. 

4.  L.  P. M^  Iambic,  8s— four  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

I'll  praise  |  mf  Ma  |  kSr  with  |  mjf  breath ; 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers ; 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past, 
While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last, 

Or  immortality  endures. 


Quwnotrs.  In  what  measure  la  Short  Meter  written  ?  How  many  syllables  do 
the  lines  contain  ?  How  many  feet  ?  In  what  measure  U  0.  M.  written  ?  How 
many  syllables  do  the  lines  contain?  How  many  feet?  In  what  measure  ta 
L.  M.  written?  How  many  syllables  In  each  line?  How  many  feet?  In  what 
measure  Is  L.  P.  M.  written  ?  How  many  syllables  In  each  line  ?  How  many  see*  7 
Wherein  does  It  differ  from  L.  M.  ? 
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5.  E~  M^  Iambic,  $s  and  As —  three  and  two  feet 

EXAMPLE. 

H€  gilds  |  the  mourn  |  Ing  face  Th6  na  |  tlons  round, 

With  beams  that  cannot  fade ;  Thy  form  shall  view, 

His  all-resplendent  grace,  With  luster  new, 

He  pours  around  my  head.  Divinely  crowned. 

6.  Iambic  and  Anapestic,  5s  and  Bs —  two  feet 

EXAMPLE. 

Ye  sir  |  vants  6f  God,  The  great  |  cSngregft  |  Hon 
Your  Master  proclaim,  His  triumph  shall  sing, 

And  publish  abroad  Ascribing  salva  |  Oon 
His  wonderful  name.  To  Jesus  our  King. 

7.  Anapestic,  6s  and  9s  —  two  and  three  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

6  h5w  hfip  |  pf  fire  they, 
Who  the  Saviour  obey, 
And  have  laid  |  up  their  treas  |  urea  above! 

0  what  tongue  ean  express 
The  sweet  comfort  and  peace, 

Of  a  soul  in  its  earliest  love  1 

8.    Trochaic,  &s,  Is,  and  4*  —four,  three,  and  two  feet 

EXAMPLE. 

Guide  m§,  |  O  thoii  |  great  Je  |  hdvah, 
Pilgrim  |  through  this  |  barren  |  land ; 

1  am  weak,  but  thou  art  mighty ; 

Hold  me  in  thy  powerful  hand  :  / 
Bread  of  |  heaven, 
Feed  me  till  I  want  no  more. 

9.  Iambic  and  Anapestic,  8*  —  three  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

My  grfi  |  cious  Redeem  |  er  I  love, 
His  praises  aloud  I'll  proclaim, 

QotBtwn.  In  wtot  measure  is  H.M.  written?  How  many  syllables  do  the  line* 
contain  ?  How  many  *et  ?  Let  the  teacher  ask  aimilar  questions  on  all  the  mi- 
lowing  examples. 

p  a 
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And  join  with  the  armies  above,  * 
To  shout  his  adorable  name. 

10.    Trochaic,  8s  —  three  feet,  with  an  additional  long  syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

Boundless  |  glorjf ,  |  Lord,  be  |  thine ; 
Thou  hast  made  the  darkness  shine ; 
Thou  hast  sent  a  cheering  ray ; 
Thou  hast  turned  our  night  to  day. 

1 1.   Trochaic,  85  and  7  s  — four  and  three  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Come,  thdu  |  fount  5f  |  eYr?  |  blessing, 
Tune  my  |  heart  to  |  grateful  |  lays ; 

Streams  of  mercy  never  ceasing, 
Call  for  songs  of  loudest  |  praise. 

12.  Iambic  and  Anapestic,  5*  and  lis  —  two  and  four  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Come^et  |  us  anew 
Our  journey  pursue, 
Boll  round  with  the  year, 
And  nev  |  er  stand  still  |  till  the  Mas  |  ter  appear. 

13.  Iambic  and  Anapestic,  lis  — four  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

H6w   firm  |  a  founda  |  ti5n,  yg  saints  |  5f  the*  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  yofcr  faith  in  his  excellent  word ! 
What  more  could  his  mercy  and  goodness  have  said 
To  those  who  for  refuge,  to  Jesus  have  fled ! 

J4.  Anapestic,  12s  and  ds  — four  and  three  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

They  have  gone  1 tS  the  land  |  whSre  the  pa  |  triarchs  rert, 
Where  the  bones  I  of  the  proph  |  ets  are  laid, 

Where  the  chosen  of  Israel  the  promise  possessed, 
And  Jehovah  his  wonders  displayed. 
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15.   Trochaic,  Ss,  Is,  and  As  — four,  three,  and  two  feet, 

EXAMPLE. 

Hark,  the  |  judgment  |  trumpet  |  sounding, 
Rends  the  |  skies  and  |  shakes  the  |  poles ;  * 

Lo,  the  day,  with  wrath  abounding, 
Breaks  upon  astonished  souls ! 

Ev*ry  |  creature, 
Now  the  awful  Judge  beholds. 

16.  Iambic,  Is  and  6*  —  three  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

From  Green  |  land's  i  |  cjf  moun  |  tains, 
From  In  |  dia's  cor  |  al  strand ;. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Boll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 
From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
They  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

1 7.   Trochaic,  Is  and  As  —  three  and  two  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

When  the  |  veil  5f  |  death  ap  |  pears, 

Faint  and  cold  this  mortal  clay, 
Kind  Forerunner !  soothe  my  fears, 

Light  me  through  the  darksome  way ; 
Break  the  |  shadows, 

Usher  in  eternal  day. 


18.  Anapestic,  Iambic,  and  Spondaic,  12*  and  lis — four  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Thou  art  gone  |  to  the  grave  |  but  w8  will  |  n5t  deplore  |  thie, 
Though  sor  |  rows  and  dark  |  ness  encom  |  pass  the  tomb ; 

The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before  thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom. 
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19.  Dactylic  and  Trochaic,  lis  and  10* — four  and  three  feet 

EXAMPLE. 

Hail  t5  the  |  brightness  of  |  ZiSn's  glad  |  morning I 
Joy  to  the  |  lands  that  in  |  darkness  have  |  lain  ; 

Hushed  be  the  accents  of  sorrow  and  mourning, 
Zion  in  triumph  begins  her  mild  reign. 

tO    Trochaic  and  Iambic,  4#,  fa,  and  Ss  — four  and  two  feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Pilgrim  |  wearf , 
Lone  and  dreary, 
Hast  thou  |  found  the  |  night? 
Onward  |  while  thy  |  course  pur  |  suing, 
Hast  thou  been  thy  course  renewing, 
Or  been  cheered  by  faintly  viewing 
Some  bea|c5n  light? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

Figures  of  speech  are  intentional  departures  from 
simplicity  of  expression,  and  may  be  described  to  be 
that  language  which  is  prompted,  either  by  the  imag- 
ination or  the  passions.  They  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  called  figures  of  words,  and  figures 
of  thought. 

Figurative  language,  when  appropriately  introduced,  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  beauties  of  style.  It  serves  to  enrich,  ami 
render  the  language  itself  more  copious,  by  multiplying  words  and 
phrases  for  expressing  all  sorts  of  ideas;    for  describing  the 


Qubbtiokb    What  u»  Agora  of  ipeech?    What  b  mM  ot  tgantkf 
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miftutert  differences,  and  the  nicest  shades  and  colors  of  thought, 
which  no  words  in  their  literal  sense  could  da 

Figures  also  elevate  and  give  dignity  to  style,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  two  objects  at  one  view  with- 
out confusion; — the  principal  idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
discourse,  and' its  accessory,  which  is  the  figurative  dress.  In 
addition  to  this,  figures  oftentimes  give  a  clearer  and  more  striking 
view  of  the  principal  object,  than  could  be  gained  merely  by  the 
use  of  simple  terms  unaccompanied  by  the  accessory  idea.  Their 
beauty  and  effect  are  exemplified  by  the  following  sentences. 
The  first  conveys  an  idea  of  what  was  intended  should  be  under- 
stood, in  the  simplest  form  of  expression ;  and  the  second  conveys 
the  same  idea,  by  &  figurative  use  of  words :  — 

1.  A  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity. 

2.  To  the  upright,  there  arises  light  in  darkness. 

In  the  second  sentence,  light  suggests  the  idea  of  comfort,  and 
darkness,  the  idea  of  adversity.  Hence,  it  is  a  figurative  mode  of 
expressing  what  is  affirmed  by  the  simple  language  of  the  first 
sentence. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  figures  of  speech 
which  demand  our  attention,  in  addition  to  the  Exclamation, 
Interrogation,  Antithesis,  and  Irony,  already  illustrated  on  pre- 
ceding pages :  — 

1.  Metonymy.  6.  Hyperbole. 

2.  Synecdoche.  7.  Vision. 

3.  Simile.  8.  Personification. 

4.  Metaphor.  9.  Apostrophe. 

5.  Allegory.  10.  Climax. 

1.  Metonymy. 
A  Metonymy  is  a  figure  in  which  one  word  is  put 
for  another,  or  a  change  of  names  which  have  some 
relation  to  each  other. 

Quvtiohs.  How  are  Its  beauty  and  effect  exemplified  ?  What  are  the  most  im 
portent  figures  of  speech  in  addition  to  those  already  fiUutrated  '  What  Issme- 
tonjrray  ?    Give  m  UhwfcreUon. 
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EXAMPLES. 

That  man  keeps  a  good  table.  The  boyB  have  read  Virgu\ 
They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets.    They  smote  the  city. 

Table  is  used  here  to  denote  provisions ;  Virgil,  for  his  poems, 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  for  their  writings;  and  city;  for  citizens. 

2.  Synecdoche. 

A  Synecdoche  consists  in  putting  the  whole  of  a 
thing  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  the  genua 
for  the  species,  or  the  species  for  the  genns. 

EXAMPLE. 

Man  is  mortal.  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal.  I  bought  twenty 
head  of  cattle.     The  year  is  now  beautiful. 

The  synecdoche  is  very  nearly  allied  to  metonymy.  In  the 
preceding  examples,  man  is  used  to  represent  the  race,  or  all 
mankind;  horse,  the  whole  of  that  species,  or  genus;  head,  the 
whole  of  each  animal ;  and  year,  the  season  of  summer. 

8.   Simile,  or  Comparison. 

A  Simile,  or  Comparison,  points  out  or  expresses 
the  resemblance  between  two  or  more  objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Our  troops  rushed  on  like  a  torrent,  and  overwhelmed  the  foe 
like  a  flood. 

2.  The  actions  of  princes  are  like  those  great  rivers,  the  course 
of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs  have  been  seen  by 
few. 

3.  Our  Indians  are  like  those  wild  plants  which  thrive  best  in 
the  shade,  but  which  wither  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 


QuvnoM.    What  Is  a sy  oeodoohe  T  (Hre  an  illustration.  To  what  Is  the  eyneo 
4«*he  nearly  allied?    What  Is  a  simile,  or  comparison  t    Give  an  illustration. 
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4.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  tne  cloud 
in  the  east  Loveliness  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were 
like  the  music  of  songs. 

5.  Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  song,  and  lovely  are  the  tales 
of  other  tames.  They  are  like  the  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill 
of  roses,  when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its  side,  and  the  lake  is  settled 
and  blue  in  the  vale. 

Nora.  Comparisons  are  sometimes  happily  made  between  objects 
where  no  resemblance  exists,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  on  the  mind. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  music  of  Carryl  was  like  the  memory  of  joyB  that  are  past, 
pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul. 

All  comparisons  are  reducible  to  two  characters:  —  explaining 
and  embellishing.  The  former  is  mainly  used  for  elucidation ;  the 
latter,  for  ornament  Comparison  is  a  figure  in  common,  daily 
use  among  all  classes  of  men. 

4.    Afetaphor. 
A  Metaphor  is  an  abridged  form  of  simile,  or  com- 
parison, and  is  founded  on  the  resemblance  which 
one  object  bears  to  another. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  His  eye  was  morning's  brightest  ray. 

2.  I  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about 

S.  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  a  light  to  my  path. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  a  simile  and  a  metaphoj . 
The  latter  is  a  comparison  implied ;  the  former  is  one  expressed. 
If  we  say,  "  Achilles  *  is  a  lion"  we  mean  that  he  resembles  a  lion 


Questions.  What  !•  the  note!  Giro  an  illustration.  What  b  a  metaphor  t 
Gtte  an  illustration.  What  b  the  dlflerenoe  between  a  simile  and  metaphor  f 
Give  an  illustration  of  their  difference. 


'A-chllles,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  He  was  a  distinguished  Grecian  warrior 
at  the  siege  of  ancient  Troj. 
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in  courage  or  strength.  If  we  say,  "  That  man  is  a  pillar  of 
state"  we  mean,  he  supportB  the  state,  as  a  pillar  does  a-Mfaf- 
ing. 

The  above  are  metaphors.  But  if  we  say,  "  Our  troops  rushed 
on  like  a  torrent,  and  overwhelmed  the  foe  Wee  &  flood,"  we  call  it 
a  simile,  or  comparison. 

The  similitude  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  single  word,  or  a  word 
expressing  the  similitude  without  the  signs  of  comparison;  thus,  to 
say,  "  That  man  is  a  fox"  is  a  metaphor ;  but  to  say,  "  That  man 
is  like  a  fox"  is  'a  comparison.  To  say,  "  The  soldiers  were  font 
in  combat,"  is  a  metaphor ;  but  if  we  say,  "  The  soldiers  fought 
like  lions,"  it  becomes  a  comparison. 

The  resemblance  and  the  difference  between  a  metaphor  and 
a  simile,  must,  from  the  above  examples,  be  obvious  to  every 
reader. 

Metaphors  abound  in  all  languages ;  and  no  figure  approaches 
so  near  painting  as  this.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  ami 
strength  to  description,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  intellectual  ideas 
visible  to  the  eye,  by  giving  them  color,  and  substance,  and  sensi- 
ble qualities. 

5.  AUegory. 
An  AUegory  is  a  continued  metaphor,  or  a  con- 
nected narration  of  fictitious  events  designed  to  illus- 
trate important  realities. 

Allegories  were  formerly  a  favorite  method  of  delivering  in- 
struction. All  those  writings  usually  called  fables,  or  parables,  are 
a  species  of  allegory,  where  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured 
by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts,  or  inanimate  objects ; 
while  the  moral  is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Night  kissed  the  young  rose,  and  it  bent  softly  to  sleep. 
The  stars,  shrined  in  pure  dew-drops  which  hung  upon  its  blushing 
t.ogom,  watched  its  sweet  slumbers.    Morning  came  with  her 

QnsnoHS.    What  U  the  peculiar  effect  of  a  metaphor?    What  is  an  allegorj  * 
What  are  frbles  and  parables  ? 
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dancing  breeses,  and  they  whispered  to  the  young  rose,  and  it 
awoke,  joyous  and  smiling.  Lightly  it  danced  to  and  fro  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  health  and  youthful  innocence.  ' 

2.  Then  came  the  ardent  sun-god*  sweeping  from  the  east, 
and  he  smote  the  young  rose  with  bis  golden  shaft,  and  it  feinted. 
Deserted  and  almost  heart-broken,  it  dropped  to  the  dust  in  its 


&  Now  the  gentle  breeze,  who  had  been  gamboling  over  the 
sea,  pushing  on  the  light  bark,  sweeping  over  hill  and  dale,  by  the 
neat  cottage  and  the  still  brook,  turning  the  old  mill,  fanning  the 
fevered  brow  of  disease,  and  tossing  the  curl  of  innocent  child- 
hood, came  tripping  along  on  her  errands  of  mercy  and  love ;  and, 
when  she  saw  the  young  rose,  she  hastened  to  kiss  it,  and  fondly 
bathed  its  forehead  in  cool,  refreshing  showers,  and  the  young  rose 
revived,  looked  up  and  smiled,  and  flung  out  its  ruddy  arms  as  if 
in  gratitude  to  embrace  the  kind  breeze ;  but  she  hurried  quickly 
away ;  her  generous  task  was  performed ;  yet  not  without  reward, 
for  she  soon  perceived  that  a  delicious  fragrance  had  been  poured 
on  her  wings  by  the  grateful  rose ;  and  the  kind  breeze  was  glad 
in  her  heart,  and  went  away  singing  through  the  trees. 

4.  Thus,  true  charity,  like  the  breeze  which  gathers  a  fragrance 
from  the  humble  flower  it  refreshes,  unconsciously  reaps  a  reward 
hi  the  performance  of  its  offices  of  kindness  and  love,  w&ich  steals 
through  the  heart  like  a  rich  perfume,  to  bless  and  to  cheer. 

6.  Hyperbole. 

A  Hyperbole  consists  in  magnifying  or  diminish- 
ing an  object  beyond  its  natural  bounds,  or  the  limits 
of  truth. 

1.  They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lions, 

2.  I  saw  their  chief,  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice;  his  spear,  the  blasted 
fir;  his  shield,  the  rising  moon;  and  he  sat  on  the  shore  like  a 

cloud  of  mist  on  the  hill, 

Qcvnoifl.   What  b  a  hyperbole  ?    Give  an  example 


•  8t»n'-god,  the  rays  of  the  «an,  or  the  sun  Itself. 
11* 
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None  When  hyperbolical  language  goes  beyond  off  rtaxmabte  bounds, 
it  becomes  bombast,  and  is  not  only  ridiculous,  bat  disgusting. 
\ 

EXAMPLE. 

I  found  her  on  the  floor, 
In  all  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beautiful, 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate, 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  might  have  drowned 
The  wrath  of  heaven,  and  quenched  the  mighty  ruin. 

Nothing  could  be  more  extravagantly  ridiculous  than  the  above, . 
yet  the  imagination  is  thus  prone  to  magnify  objects ;  and  this 
figure  is  not  unfrequently  exemplified  in  common  conversation, 
especially  among  children  and  youth.  All  expressions  in  the  de- 
scription and  comparison  of  objects,  are  hyperbolical  when  they 
go  beyond  what  is  strictly  true. 

7.    Vision,  or  Imagery, 

Vision,  or  imagery,  consists  in  using  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  instead  of  the  past,  and  thus  describ- 
ing past  events  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes ; 
or,  in  representing  any  object  of  the  imagination  as 
real)  and  present  to  the  senses. 

This  figure  cannot  be  introduced  to  any  good  effect,  without  the 
exercise  of  strong  passion,  and  under  circumstances  of  deep  excite- 
ment. The  following,  from  one  of  Cicero's  orations,  is  an  appro- 
priate 

EXAMPLE. 

I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  the  earth, 
the  capital  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagration. 
I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps  of  citizens,  lying  unburied 
in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.    The  furious  countenance  of 


Questions.  What  Is  the  note?  la  what  ti  this  figure  too  frequently  exem- 
plified r  What  is  rialon,  or  imagery  ?  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  introduce 
this  figure  with  good  effect  ? 
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Cethegus  *  rises  to  my  view,  while,  with  a  savage  joy,  he  is  tri- 
umphing in  your  miseries. 

8.  Personification. 

Personification  is  that  figure  by  which  we  attrib- 
ute life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 

The  language  is  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and  the  figure  lies  in 
the  thought  It  is  prompted  by  passion,  or  a  strong  and  lively  im- 
agination. All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  humble  forms,  abounds 
with  this  figure.    It  has  three  forms :  — 

1.  It  consists  in  ascribing  to  inanimate  objects,  some  of  the  qual- 
ities of  living  creatures. 

examples  . 
A  raging  storm.    A  deceitful  disease.     A  cruel  disaster.    {The 
thirsty  earth.    The  merciless  ocean.    The  groaning  forest 

2.  It  consists  in  representing  inanimate  objects  as  acting  like 
those  which  have  life. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  Mountains  skipped  like  rams%  and  the  little  HUls t  like 
lambs. 

2.  So  saying,  her  rash  hand,  in  evil- hour 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked  and  ate ; 
Earth  felt  the  wound;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost  * 

3.  It  represents  inanimate  objects,  not  only  as  feeling  and  acting, 
but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  listening  when  we  address  them. 


Qunnorc.  What  1*  personification  ?  In  what  does  the  figure  lie?  How  many 
forms  has  it?  What  b  the  lint?  Giro  an  example.  What  Ls  the  second?  Give 
an  example.    What  is  the  third  ? 


•  Ce-the'gus,  (Cornelius,)  a  Roman  of  the  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  charac- 
ter ;  an  accomplice  in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  was  stran- 
gled in  prison. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  I  asked  the  golden  Sun,  and  silver  Spheres,  ~ 
Those  bright  chronometers  of  days  and  jean : 
They  answered,  "  Time  is  but  a  meteor  glare, 

And  bids  as  for  eternity  prepare," 

2.  I  asked  my  Bible,  and  methinks  it  said, 

"  Thine  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled ; 
Live!  live  to-day  1  to-morrow  never  yet 
On  any  human  being  rose  or  set  1 " 

8.  Oh !  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  Soil — these  happy  walks,  and  shadow 

Fit  haunt  of  gods? O  Flowers! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
%  Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  Bower,  by  me  adorned 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  — from  thee, 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?    How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits.? 

9.  Apostrophe. 
An  Apostrophe  is  an  address  to  some  real  person 
either  absent  or  dead,  as  though  present  and  listen- 
ing to  us ;  or  an  address  to  some  object  personified* 

An  apostrophe  is  nearly  allied  to  personification.  It  is  a  figure 
which  abounds  with  sublimity  and  feeling.  All  great  and  beauti- 
ful objects  in  nature,  such  as  the  sun,  a  mountain,  the  ocean,  etc^ 
as  well  as  persons,  may  be  apostrophized.  The  manner  of  utter- 
ance must  be  governed  by  the  strength  of  passion  indicated  by  the 
language. 

Qvssnon.  Giro  an  example  of  the  third  fbrm  of  personification.  What  ta  as 
apostrophe?    To  what  figure  Is  it  nearly  allied  ?    What  is  hen  laid  of  it? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  Maid  of  Lmislore  t  * 
Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghost  of 
the  hills,  when  it  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of 
Morven.f 

2.  O  Thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers ! 
whence  are  thy  beams,  O  Sunt  thy  everlasting  light?  Thou 
comest  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in 
the  sky;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave.  But 
thou  thyself  movest  above !  and  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy 
course  ?  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fell ;  the  mountains  them- 
selves decay  with  years ;  the  ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again ;  the 
moon  herself  is  lost  in  the  heavens ;  but  thou  art  forever  the  same, 
rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course. 

3.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests,  when  thunder  rolls, 
and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  clouds,  and 
laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest  in  vain ;  for  he 
beholds  thy  beams  no  more,  whether  thy  yellow  hair  floats  on  the 
eastern  clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  *the  west  But 
thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  season ;  thy  years  will  have  an 
end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds,  careless  of  the  voice  of  the 
morning.  Exult,  then.  O  Sun !  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth. 
Age  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
moon,  when  it  shines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on 
the  hills ;  when  the  blast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain,  and  the 
traveler  sinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 

4.  Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  dimb'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'st 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fli'st 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  Fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light 

•  Tn'nls-lore,  the  name  given  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  by  Ossian,  a  Caledonian 
bard,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  300. 
t  Morten,  a  province  of  ancient  Caledonia,  or  Scotland. 
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10.    Climax,  or  Amplification. 
A  Climax,  or  Amplification,  consists  in  a  gradual 
heightening  of  all  the  circumstances  of  any  object  or 
action,  which  we  desire  to  present  in  a  strong  light 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds;  it  is  the 
height  of  guilt  to  scourge  him ;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put 
him  to  death  ;  what  name  then  shall  I  give  to  CRUCIFYING 
HIM? 

2.  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palace*, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  GLOBE  ITSELF 
With  all  that  it  INHABITS,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  * 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

3.  We  have  complained,  we  have  petitioned,  we  have  en- 
treated, we  have  SUPPLICATED ;  we  have  even  PROS- 
TRATED ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  without  moving 
royal  clemency. 


Qcnsnov.    What  fa  clnnax,  or  amplification  ?    Give  an  example. 
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LESSON    I. 

COUNSEL  AND  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN.  —  Wui. 

[Didactic.  —  See  Bule  2,  page  168.     This  piece  will  also  exemplify 
the  pause  of  suspension,  —  Bule  6,  page  97.] 

1.  Evert  young  man  is  now  a  sower  of  seed  on  the  field 
of  life.  These  bright  days  of  youth  are  the  seed-time. 
Every  thought  of  your  intellect,  every  emotion  of  your 
heart,  every  word  of  your  tongue,  every  principle  you 
adopt,  every  act  you  perform,  is  a  seed,  whose  good  or  evil 
fruit  will  be  the  bliss  or  bane  of  your  after-life. 

2.  As  is  the  seed,  so  will  be  the  crop.  Indulge  your  ap- 
petites, gratify  your  passions,  neglect  your  intellect,  foster 
wrong  principles,  cherish  habits  of  idleness,  vulgarity,  dissi- 
pation, and,  in  the  after  years  of  manhood,  you  will  reap  a 
plentiful  crop  of  corruption,  degradation,  and  remorse.  But 
if  you  control  your  appetites,  subdue  your  passions,  firmly 
adopt  and  rigidly  practice  right  principles,  form  habits  of 
purity,  propriety,  sobriety,  and  diligence,  your  harvest  will 
be  one  of  honor,  health,  and  happiness. 

3.  That  you  have  reached  the  period  of  youth,  is,  there- 
fore, for  you,  a  very    serious    fact.      Great    destinies  lie 

(2661 
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shrouded  in  jour  swiftly  passing  hoars ;  great  res|ionsibiU* 
ties  stand  in  the  passages  of  every-day  life ;  great  dangers 
lie  hidden  in  the  by-paths  of  life's  great  highway ;  and 
sirens,  whose  song  is  as  charming  as  the  voice  of  Calypso,* 
are  there  to  allure  you  to  destruction. 

4.  Great  uncertainty  hangs  on  your  future  history.  God 
has  given  you  existence,  with  full  power  and  opportunity  to 
improve  it,  and  be  happy.  He  has  given  you  equal  power  to 
despise  the  gift,  and  be  wretched.  Which  you  will  do,  is  the 
grand  problem  to  be  solved  by  your  choice  and  conduct  To 
you,  so  young,  so  inexperienced,  so  susceptible  of  evil,  so 
capable  of  good,  so  full  of  strong  feelings,  so  unsettled  in 
opinion,  is  committed  the  awful  trust  of  your  future  happi- 
ness. Your  bliss  or  misery  in  two  worlds,  hangs  poised 
in  the  balance.  The  manner  in  which  you  spend  your 
youth,  will  turn  the  scale  for  weal  or  woe. 

5.  Verily,  it  has  been  well  said,  that  the  season  of  youth 
is  a  critical  period.  Critical  indeed!  And  I  would,  if 
possible,  engrave  the  thought  in  ineffaceable  letters  on  your 
susceptible  hearts,  and  make  you  feel  how  much  the  fashion* 
ing  of  your  destiny,  which,  hitherto,  has  been  more  in  the 
hands  of  others  than  your  own,  is  now  confided  to  your 
discretion. 

6.  As  boys  at  home,  you  have  sailed  upon  the  calm 
waters  of  a  quiet  river,  in  a  bark  carefully  furnished  by  a 
mother's  love,  and  safely  guided  by  a  father's  skilL  Now, 
you  are  sailing  through  the  winding  channels,  the  rocky 
straits,  the  rapid,  rushing  currents,  at  the  river's  mouth,  into 
the  great  sea  of  active  life.  And  here,  for  the  first  time,  you 
are  in  command  of  the  vessel. 

7.  On  your  skill  and  caution,  depends  the  safety  of  the 
passage.    Neglect  the  rules  laid  down  on  the  chart  of 


•  Ca-lyp'ao,  a  daughter  of  Atlat.    She  Inhabited  the  woody  island,  OgygJa,  att- 
oaird  deep  In  the  ocean,  and  lived  ttmote  from  all  IntoreoorM  with  god*  arm 
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experience  by  previous  navigators,  take  passion  for  jour 
pilot,  place  folly  at  the  helm,  and  your  bark  will  shortly  lie 
a  pitiable  wreck  on  the  rocks,  or  be  so  damaged  as  to  peril 
your  safety  on  the  coming  voyage.  But  study  well  the 
intricacies  and  dangers  of  your  course,  take  counsel  of 
experience,  let  caution  be  your  pilot,  and  without  doubt,  you 
will  escape  rock,  current,  eddy,  and  whirlpool,  and  with 
streamered  masts  and  big  white  sail,  float  gaily  forth  to  dare 
and  conquer  the  perils  of  the  sea  beyond. 


LESSON    II. 

ON    FEMALE   EDUCATION.  —  Mas.  Sigourkey. 

[The  student  may  point  out  the  questions  in  this  piece,  tell  to  which 
kind  they  belong,  and  how  they  should  be  read.  See  Remarks,  p.  81,  and 
Bole  1,  p.  79.J 

1.  "  The  mind  of  the  present  age,  acting  on  the  mind  of 
the  next,"  as  it  has  been  happily  defined  by  a  living  writer, 
is  an  object  of  concern  to  every  being  endowed  with  intellect, 
or  interested,  either  through  love  or  hope,  in  another  genera- 
tion. 

2.  Nor  has  the  importance  of  education  in  the  abstract. 
been  alone  conceded.  Practical  researches  for  its  improve- 
ment have  signalized  onr  age,  and  incorporated  themselves 
with  its  vigorous  and  advancing  spirit.  Our  most  gifted 
minds  have  toiled  to  devise  methods  for  the  instruction  of 
the  humblest  grades  of  community,  and  to  make  useful 
knowledge  the  guest  of  the  common  people. 

3.  In  this  elevation  of  the  intellectual  standard,  the 
female  6ex  have  been  permitted  freely  to  participate.  It  is 
desirable  that  their  education  should  be  diffused  over  a  wider 
space  of  time,  and  one  less  encumbered  by  extraneous 
objects ;  and,  that  the  depth  of  its  foundation  should  be  more 

Q 
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correctly  proportioned  to  the  imposing  aspect  and  redun- 
dant ornament  of  its  superstructure. 

4.  Is  it  not  important  that  the  sex,  to  whom  nature  has 
intrusted  the  molding  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind  in  its  th>t 
formation,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  de- 
velopments of  mind?  that  they,  who  are  to  nurture  the 
future  rulers  of  a  prosperous  people,  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  from  the  broad  annals  of  history,  the  value  of 
just  laws  and  the  duty  of  subordination,  the  blessings  which 
they  inherit  and  the  danger  of  their  abuse  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  requisite,  that  they,  on  whose  bosom  the 
infant  heart  must  be  cherished,  should  be  vigilant  to  watch 
its  earliest  pulsations  of  good  or  evil  ?  that  they,  who  are 
commissioned  to  light  the  lamp  of  the  soul,  should  know  how 
to  feed  it  with  pure  oil  ?  that  they,  in  whose  hand  is  the 
welfare  of  beings  never  to  die,  should  be  fitted  to  perform 
the  work,  and  earn  the  plaudit  of  Heaven  ? 

6.  That  the  vocation  of  females  is  to  teach,  has  been  laid 
down  as  a  position  which  it  is  impossible  to  controvert.  I? 
not  the  infant  in  its  cradle  her  pupil  ?  Does  not  her  smile 
give  the  earliest  lesson  to  its  soul  ?  Is  not  her  prayer  its 
first  messenger  in  the  court  of  heaven?  Does  she  not 
enshrine  her  own  image  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  young 
child's  mind  so  firmly,  that  no  revulsion  can  displace,  no 
idolatry  supplant  it  ?  Does  not  the  influence  of  woman  rest 
upon  every  member  of  her  household,  like  the  dew  upon  the 
tender  herb,  or  the  sunbeam  silently  educating  the  young 

'  flower  ?  or  as  the  shower  and  the  sleepless  stream  cheer  and 
invigorate  the  proudest  tree  of  the  forest  ? 

7.  Admitting,  then,  that  whether  she  wills  it  or  not, 
whether  she  even  knows  it  or  not,  she  is  still  a  teacher, — 
will  she  not,  of  necessity,  impart  what  she  most  prizes,  and 
best  understands  ?  Has  she  not  power  to  impress  her  own 
lineaments  on  the  next  generation  ?  If  wisdom  and  utility 
have  been  the  objects  of  her  choice,  society  will  surely  reap 
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(he  benefit    If  folly  and  self-indulgence  are  her  prevailing 
characteristics,  posterity  are  in  danger  of  inheriting  the  like- 


8.  This  influence  is  most  visible  and  operative  in  a 
republic  The  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  every  citizen, 
have  a  heightened  relative  value.  Its  safety  may  be  inter- 
woven with  the  destiny  of  those,  whose  birthplace  is  in 
obscurity.  The  springs  of  its  vitality  are  liable  to  bo 
touched,  or  the  chords  of  its  harmony  to  be  troubled,  by  the 
rudest  hands. 

9.  Of  what  unspeakable  importance,  then,  is  her  educa- 
tion, who  gives  lessons  before  any  other  instructor;  who 
preoccupies  the  unwritten  page  of  being;  who  produces 
impressions,  which  only  death  can  obliterate ;  and  mingles 
with  the  cradle-dream,  what  shall  be  read  in  eternity! 
Well  may  statesmen  and  philosophers  debate  how  she  may 
best  be  educated,  who  is  to  educate  alf  mankind ! 


LESSON  III. 

THE  LABORER,  — W.  D.  Gallagher. 

[Let  the  pupil  scan  the  following  piece,  and  tell  the  kind  and  form  of 
Terse  to  which  it  belongs.  See  Construction  of  Verse,  p.  212  and  218.  He 
may  also  point  out  the  cases  of  transition  and  the  questions  and  answers, 
and  tell  how  they  should  be  read.] 

1.  Stand  up  —  erect !    Thou  hast  the  form, 

And  likeness  of  thy  God  !  —  who  more  ? 
A  soul  as  dauntless  mid  the  storm 
Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 

2.  What  then  ?  —  Thou  art  as  true  a  man 

As  moves  the  human  mass  among ; 
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As  much  a  part  of  the  great  plan. 
That  with  creation's  dawn  began, 
As  any  of  the  throng. 

8.  Who  is  thine  enemy  ?  the  high 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief? 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by, 
With  proud  step  and  averted  eye  ? 
Nay !  nurse  not  such  belief. 

4.  If  true  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee  ? 
A  feather,  -which  thou  mightest  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 

6.   No :  —  uncurbed  passions,  low  desires, 
Absence  of  noble  self-respect, 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  nature  which  aspires 
Forever,  till  thus  checked ; 

6.  These  are  thine  enemies  —  thy  worst ; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot : 
Thy  labor  and  thy  life  accursed. 
O  stand  erect !  and  from  them  burst  1 

And  longer  suffer  not ! 

7.  Thou  art  thyself  thine  enemy! 

The  great !  —  what  better  they  than  thou  f 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  will  as  free  ? 
Has  God  with  equal  favors  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

8.  True,  wealth  thou  hast  not  —  'tis  bat  dust ! 

Nor  place  —  uncertain  as  the  wind ! 
But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  the  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 

Of  both  —  a  noble  mind. 
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With  this,  and  passions  under  ban, 

True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  God, 
Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man. 
Look  up,  then,  that  thy  little  span 

Of  life  may  be  well  trod ! 


LESSON  IV. 

LOOK  ALOFT.— J.  Lawbexck. 

(The  pupil  may  scan  this  piece  alio,  and  tell  the  kind  and  form  often* 
to  whkh  it  belongs.    See  page  316.] 

1 .  In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fail, 

If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 
"Look  aloft,"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

2.  If  the  friend,  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  woe, 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are  arrayed, 

4    "  Look  aloft *  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall  fade. 

3.  Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eye, 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly, 
Then  turn,  and  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 

"  Look  aloft "  to  the  Sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

4.  Should  they  who  are  dearest,  —  the  son  of  thy  heart, 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 

u  Look  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb, 
To  that  soil  where  "  affection  is  ever  in  bloom." 

5.  And  Oh !  when  death  comes  in  his  terrors,  to  cast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  pa*t, 

In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart, 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  "  Look  aloft,"  and  depart ! 
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LESSON    V. 

VALUABLE  HINTS  FOR  STUDENTS.— Todd. 
[Didactic  —  See  Rale  2,  p.  168.] 

1.  The  human  mind  is  the  brightest  display  of  the  power 
and  skill  of  the  Infinite  mind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  created  and  placed  in  this  world  to  be  educated  for  a 
higher  state  of  existence.  Here  its  faculties  begin  to  unfold* 
and  those  mighty  energies  which  are  to  bear  it  forward  to 
unending  ages,  begin  to  discover  themselves.  The  object  of 
training  such  a  mind  should  be,  to  enable  the  soul  to  fulfill 
her  duties  well  here,  and  to  stand  on  high  vantage-ground, 
when  she  leaves  this  cradle  of  her  being  for  an  eternal  ex- 
istence beyond  the  grave. 

2.  Most  students  need  encouragement  to  sustain,  instruc- 
tion to  aid,  and  directions  to  guide  them.  Few,  probably, 
ever  accomplish  any  thing  like  as  much  as  they  expected  or 
ought ;  and  it  is  thought  one  reason  is,  that  they  waste  a  vast 
amount  of  time  in  acquiring  that  experience  which  they  need. 

3.  The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the  only 
object  here  contemplated  is,  to  throw  out  such  hints  and  cau- 
tions, and  to  give  such  specific  directions,  as  will  aid  him  to* 
become  all  that  the  fond  hopes  of  his  friends  anticipate,  and 
all  that  his  own  heart  ought  to  desire.  Doubtless,  multitudes 
are  now  in  the  process  of  education,  who  will  never  reach 
any  tolerable  standard  of  excellence.  Probably  some  never 
could ;  but  in  most  cases,  they  might.  The  exceptions  are 
few.  In  most  cases,  young  men  do  feel  a  desire,  more  or  leas 
strong,  of  fitting  themselves  for  respectability  and  usefulness. 

4.  You  may  converse  with  any  man,  however  distin- 
guished for  attainments,  or  habits  of  application,  or  power  of 
using  what  he  knows,  and  he  will  sigh  over  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  and  tell  you,  that  there  have  been  many  frag- 
ments of  time  which  he  has  wasted,  and  many  opportunities 
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which  he  has  lost  forever.  If  he  had  only  seized  upon  the 
fleeting  advantages,  and  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  time, 
he  might  have  pushed  his  researches  out  into  new  fields, 
and,  like  the  immortal  Bacon,*  have  amassed  vast  stores  of 
knowledge. 

5.  The  mighty  minds  which  have  gone  before  us,  have 
left  treasures  for  our  inheritance  ;  and  the  choiceot  gold  is 
to  be  had  for  the  digging.  Hence,  all  that  you  ever  have, 
hhisi  be,  the  result  of  labor  —  hard,  untiring  labor.  Tou 
I  wive  friends  to  cheer  you  on ;  you  have  books  and  teachers 
te  aid  you,  and  multitudes  of  helps.  But, after  all,  disciplin- 
ing and  educating  your  mind,  must  be  your  own  work.  No 
one  can  do  this  but  yourself;  and  nothing  in  this  world  is  of 
any  worth,  which  has  not  labor  and  toil  as  its  price. 

6.  The  first  and  great  object  of  education  is  to  discipline 
the  mind.  Make  it  the  first  object  to  be  able  to  fix  and  hold 
your  attention  upon  your  studies.  He  who  can  do  this,  has 
mastered  many  and  great  difficulties ;  and  he  who  cannot  do 
it*  will  in  vain  look  for  success  in  any  department  of  study. 
To  effect  any  purpose  in  study,  the  mind  must  be  concen- 
trated. Patience,  too,  is  a  virtue,  kindred  to  attention ;  and 
without  it,  the  mind  cannot  be  said  to  be  disciplined.     Pa- 

*  tfeot  labor  and  investigation  are  not  only  essential  to  success 
-ia>  study,  but  are  an  unfailing  guarantee  to  success. 

7.  In  addition  to  attention  and  patient  perseverance,  the 
student  should  learn  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  True 
originality  consists  in  doing  things  well,  and  doing  them  in 
oar  own  way.  A  mind,  half-educated,  is  generally  imitating 
others;  and  no  roan  was  ever  great  by  imitation.  Let  it 
therefore  be  remembered,  that  we  cannot  copy  greatness  or 
goodness  by  any  effort.  Each  must  be  acquired,  if  ever 
attained,  by  our  own  patience  and  diligence. 


•  Ba'eon,  (Frand*,)  lord  high  chancellor  of  Bngland,  born  in  1661,  and  died  In 
1826.  He  wu  one  of  the  greatest  and  moet  notorial  geniuses,  that  any  age  or 
emrotry  has  produced. 
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8.  Students  are  also  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  memory. 
This  is  a  faculty  of  mind  too  valuable  to  be  neglected ;  lor 
by  it  wonders  are  sometimes  accomplished.  He  who  haft  a 
memory  that  can  seize  with  an  iron  grasp,  and  retain  what 
he  reads,  — the  ideas,  simply,  without  the  language, — and 
judgment  to  compare  and  balance,  will  scarcely  fail  of  being 
distinguished.  Why  has  that  mass  of  thought,  observation, 
and  experience,  which  is  embodied  in  books  by  the  multitude 
of  minds  which  have  gone  before  us,  been  gathered,  if  no 
that  we  may  use  it,  and  stand  on  high  ground,  and  push  oar 
way  still  further  into  the  boundless  regions  of  knowledge  ? 
Memory  is  the  grand  storehouse  of  the  mind,  capable,  both 
of  vast  improvement  and  enlarged  capacity,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  properly  cultivated. 


LESSON    VI. 

INDOLENCE  AND  WANT  OF  ORDER.  —  Arthur. 
[Didactic  and  Argumentative.  —  See  Rule  2,  p.  163-1 

1.  More  young  men  are  hindered  from  arriving  at  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  eminent  usefulness,  by  indolence  and  want 
of  order,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Nothing  great  is  ever 
achieved,  except  by  industry  and  earnest  application,  < 
bined  with  an  orderly  arrangement  of  all  the  means  i 
sary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

2.  From  this,  may  be  clearly  seen,  the  importance  of 
habits  of  industry  and  order.  Without  them,  little  can  be 
done ;  with  them,  almost  every  thing.  An  active  and  ener- 
getic mind  may  achieve  much,  even  where  there  is  great 
want  of  order ;  but  indolence  chains  a  man  down,  and  keeps 
him  fast  in  one  position ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  most  serious 
defect  of  the  two,  and  should  be  striven  against  with  un- 
wearying perseverance. 
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3.  The  want  of  an  adequate  purpose,  is  what  makes  a 
man  indolent.  The  Indian  will  spend  days  and  weeks  in 
slothfulness  and  inactivity,  and,  to  an  observer,  seem  the 
most  inefficient  and  powerless  of  human  beings ;  but,  let  the 
war-whoop  sound,  or  a  deer  go  bounding  past  his  wigwam, 
and  he  is  instantly  as  full  of  fire,  strength,  and  endurance, 
as  a  war-horse.  All  his  slumbering  energies  have  aroused 
themselves.  He  feels  the  force  of  an  adequate  purpose.  A 
man's  love  is  his  life ;  and  here  we  see  its  illustration.  The 
very  life's  love  of  the  Indian,  is  war  and  the  chase.  In  (he 
pursuit  of  them,  every  energy  of  body  and  mind  is  brought 
into  activity.  But  when  the  tomahawk  is  buried,  or  he 
comes  home  from  his  hunting-grounds,  he  sinks  into  apparent 
imbecility. 

4.  The  Indian  is  a  mere  savage,  and  the  instincts  of  his 
nature  are  his  prompters.  But  civilized  man  stands  far 
above  him,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  actuated  by  reason,  and 
not  by  instinct  His  rational  intelligence  should  give  him 
the  force  of  an  adequate  jmrpose ;  and  this  it  will  give  him, 
if  be  but  call  in  its  aid. 

5.  Activity  is  the  result  of  some  end  or  affection  of  the 
mind.  Where  no  purpose  is  in  the  mind,  there  is  indolence ; 
but  where  there  is  an  end  in  view  of  sufficient  importance, 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  come  into  spontaneous  activity. 
Now,  will  any  young  man  say  that  there  are  not  objects  for 
him  to  attain,  of  -sufficient  importance  to  awaken  him  from 
his  habits  of  indolence  ?  We  know  there  is  not  one  whc 
does  not,  at  times,  feel  the  necessity  of  concentrating  every 
energy  he  possesses,  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  end. 
But  the  evil  is,  the  thoughts  are  not  kept  steadily  fixed,  but 
are  allowed  to  wander  off,  or  retire  in  mere  idle  musings ; 
and  thence  comes  indolence ;  for  if  there  is  no  fixed  pur- 
pose, there  will  be  no  activity. 

6.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  the  correction  of  this 
habit  is  deliberately  to  resolve  upon  doing  something  worthy 

12 
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of  an  effort.  Let  the  object  in  view  be  worth  attaining,  and- 
let  there  be  an  end  in  the  mind  beyond  its  mere  attainment ; 
au  end  of  actual  utility.  In  determining  the  object  of  pur- 
suit, a  good  question  for  any  one  to  ask  himself,  is, — **  JUt 
what  am  I  deficient?"  There  will  doubtless  be  anawer* 
enough  to  this  question,  to  awaken  all  a  man's  energies,  and 
invigorate  his  efforts.  The  next  question  ought  to  be,  ™ 
u  What  will  be  most  useful  for  me  to  do  ?  *  When  this  ques- 
tion is  settled,  let  him  resolve  steadily  to  prosecute  his  pur- 
jwse,  and  in  so  doing,  his  success  will  be  highly  probable. 

7.  Most  of  us  sleep  too  much.  From  six  and  a  half 
to  seven  hours'  sleep  in  the  twenty-four,  are  said  by  physi- 
cians, to  be  all  that  a  healthy  man  requires.  To  a  young 
man,  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  indulging  himself  in 
morning  slothfulness,  it  will  be  something  of  a  trial  to  rise 
at  five  o'clock,  in  both  winter  and  summer ;  but  the  self-de- 
nial practiced  in  doing  this,  will  be  so  fully  repaid  in  a  ?hort 
time,  that  we  are  sure  no  one,  who  has  waked  up  to  the  re- 
s|M>nsibility  of  his  position,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  that 
must  result  from  efforts  such  as  he  is  making,  will'  sink 
down  again*  into  disgraceful  indolence. 

8.  It  is  no  hardship  to  rise  early ;  it  only  requires  an  ef- 
fort at  first ;  and  when  one  is  fairly  awake  and  begins  to 
drink  in  the  pure  morning  air,  and  to  feel  a  refreshing  sense 
of  new  life  and  vigor,  he  rejoices  that  he  is  not  lost  in  dull- 
ness, or  leaden  insensibility.  The  heavy  torpor  that  we  find 
so  hard  to  overcome  in  the  morning,  and  which  we  rest  in 
us  a  pleasant  sensation,  is  misery,  compared  to  the  sense  of 
life  that  runs  through. every  nerve  of  body  ajid  mind,  after 
pure,  cold  water  has  touched  the  face,  and  the  lungs  have 
expanded  with  the  fresh  and  invigorating  morning  air. 

9.  But  next  to  indolence,  with  which  all  are  more  or  less 
affected,  comes  want  of  order,  which,  in  some,  is  a  constitu- 
tional defect,  and  in  others,  the  result  of  education,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  want  of  education.     But  it  is  never 
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too  late  to  correct  this  defect,  and  the  quicker  a  young  man 
begins,  the  better.  As  nothing  great  can  be  accomplished 
without  industry  and  an  earnest  purpose,  so  nothing  great 
can  be  accomplished  with  any  good  degree  of  success,  with 
out  order.  The  one  is  indispensable  to  the  other,  and  they 
go  hand  in  hand,  as  co-workers  in  the  young  man's  success 
and  elevation. 


LESSON   VII. 

THE  CUBE  FOR  MELANCHOLY.  —  C.  Wnx»x. 
[See  Construction  of  Verse,  pp.  212  and  218.] 

1.  Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  Bweet  relief? 
Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  with  woes  untold  ? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief  ?  — 
Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold. 

'  T  is  when  the  rose  is  wrapt  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  beauty;  not  when,  all  unrolled, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom,  rich  and  fair, 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes  throughout  the  ambient  air. 

2.  Wak«,  thou  that  sleepest  in  enchanted  bowers, 
Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  on  the  night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours 
To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight : 

Wake,  ere  the  earth-born  charms  unnerve  thee  quite, 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed ; 
Do  something  —  do  it  soon  —  with  all  thy  might ; 
An  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest, 
And  God  himself,  inactive,  were  no  longer  blest. 

9.   Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 
Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind, 
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Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food, 

And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined ; 
Pray  heaven  with  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose,  —  to  begin,  pursue, 
With  thoughts  all  fixed,  and  feelings  purely  kind, 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due. 

4.  No  good  of  worth  6ublime  will  Heaven  permit 
To  light  on  man  as  from  the  passing  air ; 
The  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit, 

If  not  protected,  pruned,  and  fed  with  care, 
Soon  dies,'  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitful  glare  ; 
And  learning  is  a  plant  that  spreads  and  towers 
Slow  as  Columbia's  aloe,*  proudly  rare, 
That  'mid  gay  thousands,  with  the  suns  and  showers 
Of  half  a  century,  grows  alone  before  it  flowers. 

5.  Has  immortality  of  name  been  given 

To  them  that  idly  worship  hills  and  groves, 
And  burn  sweet  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven  ? 
Did  Newton  f  learn  from  fancy  as  it  roves, 
To  measure  worlds,  and  follow  where  each  moves  ? 
Did  Howard  J  gain  renown  that  shall  not  cease, 
By  wanderings  wild  that  nature's  pilgrim  loves  ? 
Or  did  Paul  gain  heaven's  glory  and  its  peace, 
By  musing  o'er  the  bright  and  tranquil  isles  of  Greece  ? 

6.  Beware  lest  thou,  from  sloth,  that  would  appear 
But  lowliness  of  mind,  with  joy  proclaim 

Thy  want  of  worth,  —  a  charge  thou  couldst  not  hear 


•  Oo-lnm'bl-a'a  Al'oe, a  native  plant  of  America  sometimes  called  the  century 
plant,  and  erroneously  supposed  not  to  bloom  until  it  is  100  yean  old.  But  the 
time  of  its  blossoming  depends  upon  the  rapliity  of  its  growth. 

t  New'ton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  see  note,  p.  110. 

t  Howard,  (John,)  a  ^l*brated  phllanthroi  let,  born  in  Hfttkney.  Bngiand  »n 
\79Q,  and  died  in  1790. 
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From  other  lips,  without  a  blush  of  shame, 
Or  pride  indignant ;  then  be  thine  the  blame, 
And  make  thyself  of  worth  ;  and  thus  enlist 
The  smiles  of  all  the  good,  the  dear  to  fame , 
'Tis  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  missed, 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  didst  e'er  exist. 

7.  Bouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy 'love, 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know,  — 
Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above : 
The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 
The  seed,  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hours, 
Thy  hands  unsparing  and  unwearied  60w, 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers. 

And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers. 


LESSON     VIII. 

CHARACTER  OF  PITT.*— Robbrtsom. 
[An  exercise  for  reading  in  concert.] 
1.  The  Secretary  stood  alone ;  |  modern  degeneracy  had 
not  reached  him.  |  Original  and  unaccommodating,  |  the 
features  of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity.| 
His  august  mind  overawed  majesty ;  |  and  one  of  his  sover- 
eigns thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  |  that  he 
conspired  to  remove  him,  |  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his 
superiority.  |  No  state  chicanery,  |  no  narrow  system  of 
vicious  politics,  |  no  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories,! 
sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  |  but,  overbearing, 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  |  his  object  was  England,  his 
ambition  was  fame.  | 

*  Pitt,  (William,  Lord  Chatham,  or  Earl  of  Chatham,)  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  from  1756  to  1761.    See  note,  p.  170. 
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2.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party;  |  without  cor- 
rupting, he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous.  |  France  sunk 
beneath  him.  |  With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon,* |  and  wielded  in  the  other,  the  democracy  of  Eng- 
land. |  The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite  ;  |  and  his  schemes 
were  to  affect,  |  not  England,  |  not  the  present  age  only,| 
but  Europe  and  posterity.  |  Wonderful  were  the  means  by 
which  these  schemes  were  accomplished, — •  |  always  season- 
able, |  always  adequate,  |  the  suggestions  of  an  understand- 
ing animated  by  ardor,  |  and  enlightened  by  prophecy.  | 

3.  The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and 
indolent,  |  were  unknown  to  him.  |  No  domestic  difficulties, 
no  domestic  weakness,  reached  him;  |  but,  aloof  from  the 
sordid  occurrences  of  life,  |  and  unsullied  by  its  inter- 
course, |  he  came  occasionally  into  our  system,  |  to  counsel, 
and  to  decide.  | 

4.  A  character  so  exalted,  |  so  strenuous,  |  so  various,  |  so 
authoritative,  |  astonished  a  corrupt  age ;  |  and  the  treasury 
trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt,  |  through  all  her  classes  of 
venality.  |  Corruption  imagined,  indeed,  |  that  she  had  found 
defects  in  this  statesman,  |  and  talked  much  of  the  inconsist- 
ency of  his  glory,  |  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories ;  | 
but  the  history  of  his  country,  |  and  the  calamities  of  the  en- 
emy, |  answered  and  refuted  her. 

5.  Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents ;  |  his 
eloquence  was  an  era  in  the  senate,  |  peculiar  and  spon- 
taneous, |  familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments  and 
instinctive  wisdom ;  |  not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthcnesvf 
or  the  splendid  conflagration  of  Tully ;  |  it  resembled  some- 
times the  thunder,  |  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres.) 
Like    Murray,}  |  he  did    not   conduct   the    understanding 


•  Bonrlxm,  (home  of,)  the  name  of  a  royal  Dually  In  Franco, 
f  De-mos'the-nes  and  Tolly.    See  notes  on  p.  67  and  29. 

$  Mur'ray,  (William,)  the  same  as  Lord  Mansfield,  one  of  the  most  disttngufehed 
Jmfeta  of  England.    He  died  In  1798. 
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through  the  painful  subtlety  of  argumentation ;  |  nor  was  he, 
like  Townshend,*  forever  on  the  rack  of  exertion ;  |  but 
rather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  |  and  reached  the  point 
by  the  flashings  of  the  mind,  |  which,  like  those  of  his  eye,  I 
were  felt,  but  could  not  be  followed.  | 

6.  Upon  the  whole,  |  there  was  in  this  man  something 
that  would  create,  |  subvert,  |  or  reform ;  |  an  understand- 
ing, |  a  spirit,  |  and  an  eloquence,  |  to  summon  mankind  to 
society,  |  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder;  |  some- 
thing to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds  with  unbounded 
authority;  |  something  that  could  establish,  or  overwhelm 
empire,  |  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world,  |  that  should  re- 
sound through  the  universe. 


LESSON  IX. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  CONGRESS.  —  Maxct. 

[The  pupil  may  note  the  exclamatory  phrases  in  this  piece,  and  tell 
how  they  should  be  read.    See  Rule  9,  p.  116.] 

1.  The  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  was  eminently 
conspicuous  in  the  first  general  Congress.  What  men,  what 
patriots,  what  independent,  heroic  spirits !  Chosen  by  the 
unbiased  voice  of  the  people ;  chosen,  as  all  public  servants 
ought  to  be,  without  favor  and  without  fear  ;  what  an  august 
assembly  of  sages !  Borne,  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  fades 
before  it. 

2.  There  never  was  in  any  age  or  nation,  a  body  of  men, 
who,  for  general  information,  for  the  judicious  use  of  the  re- 
sults of  civil  and  political  history,  for  eloquence  and  virtue, 
for  the  true  dignity,  elevation,  and  grandeur  of  soul,  could 
stand  a  comparison  with  the  first  American  Congress  I     See 

•  TownalMad,  (Charks,)  a  most  eloquent  parliamentary  speaker. 
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what  the  people  will  do  when  left  to  themselves,  to  their  un- 
biased good  sense,  and  to  their  true  interests!  The  fero- 
cious Gaul  would  have  dropped  his  sword  at  the  hall  door,* 
and  have  fled,  thunder-struck,  as  from  an  assembly  of  gods ! 

3.  Whom  do  I  behold  ?  —  *  a  Hancock,  a  Jefferson,  an 
Adams,  a  Henry,  a  Lee,  a  Rutledge  1  Glory  to  your  im- 
mortal spirits !  On  you,  depend  the  destinies  of  your  coun- 
try ;  the  fate  of  three  millions  of  men,  and  of  the  countless 
millions  of  their  posterity  !  Shall  these  be  slaves,  or  will 
you  make  a  noble  stand  for  liberty,  against  a  power  who  ^e 
triumphs  are  already  coextensive  with  the  earth ;  who*e  le- 
gions trample  on  thrones  and  scepters;  whose  thunders 
bellow  on  every  ocean?  How  tremendous  the  occasion! 
How  vast  the  responsibility ! 

4.  The  president  and  all  the  members  of  this  august 
assembly  take  their  seats.  Every  countenance  tells  the 
mighty  struggle  within.  Every  tongue  is  silent.  It  is  a 
pause  in  nature ;  that  solemn,  awful  stillness,  which  pre- 
cedes the  earthquake  and  tornado  I  At  length  Demosthenes 
arises,  —  he  only  is  adequate  to  the  great  occasion,  —  the 
Virginian  Demosthenes,  the  mighty  Henry !  What  dignity  I 
What  majesty  !  Every  eye  fastens  upon  him.  Firm,  erect, 
undaunted,  he  rolls  on  the  mighty  torrent  of  his  eloquence. 

5.  What  a  picture  does  he  draw  of  the  horrors  of  servi- 
tude and  {he  charms  of  freedom  1  At  once  he  gives  the  full 
rein  to  all  his  gigantic  powers,  and  pours  his  own  heroic 
spirit  into  the  minds  of  his  auditors :  they  become  as  'one 
man  ;  actuated  by  one  soul,  —  and  the  universal  shout  is 
u  Liberty  or  Death  !  "  This  single  speech,  of  this  illustrious 
man,  gave  an  impulse,  which  probably  decided  the  fate  of 
America. 


*  Han'cock,  Jefferson,  etc.,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  Mends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rerolution,  and  members  of  the  first  Congress.  During  its  sessions,  Mr.  Lee 
first  proposed,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
boldly  and  eloquently  sustained  by  Mr.  Henry  and  other*. 
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LESSON  X. 

MOTION  FOB  PRATERS  IN  THE  CONVENTION.* 

B.  FBANKLEN.f 

1.  Mr.  President:  —  The  small  progress  we  have  made 
after  four  or  five  weeks  close  attendance  and  continued 
reasonings  with  each  other,  our  different  sentiments  on  al- 
most every  question,  several  of  the  last  producing  as  many 
noes  as  ayes,  is,  methinks,  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imper- 
fection of  the  human  understanding.  We  indeed  seem  to 
feel  our  own  want  of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been 
running  all  about  in  search  of  it.  We  have  gone  back  to 
ancient  history  for  models  of  government,  and  examined  the 
different  forms  of  those  republics,  which,  having  been  formed 
with  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  now  no  longer  exist. 
And  we  have  viewed  modern  States  all  around  Europe,  but 
find  none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  our  circumstances. 

2.  In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping  as  it  were  in 
the  dark  to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish 
it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we 
have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
Father  of  Lights,  to  illuminate  our  understandings  ?  In  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible 
of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  divine  pro- 
tection. Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard ;  —  and  they  were 
graciously  answered. 

3.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  must  have 
observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintending  Providence 
in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Providence,  we  owe  this  happy 
opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establish- 

•  Con-ven'tlon,  the  aesemWy  of  delegates  from  the  thirteen  original  States,  which 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  tor  the  purpoee  of  forming  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

t  Franlrttn,  (Benjamin,)  one  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   See  note,  p.  64. 

R  12» 
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ing  our  future  national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgot- 
ten that  powerful  Friend?  or  do  we  imagine  that  we  no 
longer  need  his  assistance  ? 

4.  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth —  thai  God  gov- 
erns in  the  affairs  of  men.  •And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to 
the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  his  aid  ?  We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that "  except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it" 

5.  I  firmly  believe  this ;  and  I  also  believe,  that  without 
his  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building 
no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel :  *  we  shall  be  divided 
by  our  little,  partial,  local  interests ;  our  projects  will  be 
confounded ;  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and 
a  by-word  down  to  future  ages.  And  what  is  worse,  man- 
kind may  hereafter  from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair 
of  establishing  governments  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it 
to  chance,  war,  and  conquest. 

6.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move,  that  henceforth  prayers, 
imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  oar 
deliberations,  be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  before 
we  proceed  to  business,  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy 
of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate  in  that  service. 


LESSON    XI. 

EMINENT  STATESMEN   OF   THE   REVOLUTION.  —  Spakkh. 

[See  Rule  1,  p.  164.] 
1.   The  acts  of  the  Ee volution  derive  dignity  and  interest 
from  the  character  of  the  actors,  and  the  nature  and  magni- 

•  Ba'bel,  »  oeiebratad  tower  supposed  to  hare  stood  on  too  rite  of  amsftsnt 
Babylon,  whose  completion  wm  defeated  by  God's  oonfounding  tho  laagoaje  oC  Iti 
builders.    The  term  Babel  signifies  confusion. 
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inde  of  the  events.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  all  great 
political  revolutions,  men  have  arisen  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary endowments,  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  time : 
and  no  period  has  been  adorned  with  examples  more  illustri- 
ous, or  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  high  destiny  awaitiug 
them,  than  that  of  the  American  Revolution. 

2.  Statesmen  were  at  hand,  who,  if  not  skilled  in  the  art 
of  governing  empires,  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  just  government,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  former  ages,  and  above  all,  with  the  condition, 
sentiments,  and  feelings  of  their  countrymen. 

3.  The  eloquence  and  the  internal  counsels  of  the  old 
Congress,  were  never  recorded ;  we  know  them  only  in  their 
results ;  but  that  assembly,  with  no  other  power  than  that 
conferred  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  with  no  other  in- 
fluence than  that  of  their  public  virtue  and  talents,  and, 
without  precedent  to  guide  their  deliberations,  unsupported, 
even  by  the  arm  of  law  or  of  ancient  usages,  —  that  assem- 
bly levied  troops,  imposed  taxes,  and,  for  years,  not  only  re- 
tained the  confidence  and  upheld  the  civil  existence  of  a 
distracted  country,  but  carried  through  a  perilous  war  under 
its  most  aggravating  burdens  of  sacrifice  and  sufferiifg. 

4.  Can  we  imagine  a  situation,  in  which  were  required 
higher  moral  courage,  more  intelligence  and  talent,  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature  and  the  principles  of  social  and 
political  organizations,  or,  indeed,  any  of  those  qualities 
which  constitute  greatness  of  character  in  a  statesman  ?  See, 
likewise,  that  work  of  wonder,  the  Confederation,  a  Union  of 
independent  States,  constructed  in  the  very  heart  of  a  deso- 
lating war,  but  with  a  beauty  and  strength,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  of  which  the  ancient  leagues  of  the  Amphictyons,* 


•  Am-fhlo'tgr-ona,  a  eonudl  of  depotlM  from  the  different  Statu  of  Gmce,  to  4ft- 
-  'iterate  on  the  common  Interest  of  the  nation. 
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the  Achseauss*  the  Lycians,  f  and  the  modern  confederacies 
of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  afford  neither  ex- 
emplar nor  parallel. 

5.  Happy  was  it  for  America,  happy  for  the  world,  that 
a  great  name,  a  guardian  genius,  presided  over  her  destinies 
in  war,  combining  more  than  the  virtues  of  the  Roman  Fa- 
bius  J  &nd  the  Theban  Epaminondas ;  §  and,  compared  with 
whom,  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  the  Alexanders  |  and 
Gesars,?  are  but  pageants  crimsoned  with  blood,  and  decked 
with  the  trophies  of  slaughter, — objects  equally  of  the  wou- 
der  and  the  execration  of  mankind.  Hie  hero  of  America 
was  the  conqueror  only  of  his  country's  foes,  and  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  To  the  one,  he  was  a  terror,  and  in  the 
other,  he  gained  an  ascendency,  supreme,  unrivaled,  —  the 
tribute  of  admiring  gratitude,  the  reward  of  a  nation's  love. 


LESSON  XII.       9 
THE  AMERICAN   EAGLE.  ~  —  Thompson 

Bird  of  the  heavens  I  whose  matchless  eye 
Alone  can  front  the  blaze  of  day, 

And,  wandering  through'  the  radiant  sky, 
Ne'er  from  the  sunlight  turns  away ; 


•  A-ehsa'ans,  ancient  people  of  Aehala,  In  Greece. 

t  lyd-ans,  a  people  once  settled  In  Asia  Minor. 

X  Vs/bi-aa,  a  Roman  dictator  of  distinguished  Tirtne,  died  90S  1.  0- 

|  B-pam-I-non'das,  a  famous  Theban  general,  who  defeated  the  Spartans  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  about  371  1.0. 

H  Al-ex-an'der,  see  note,  p.  198. 

\  Cas'sar,  (Cains  Julius,)  see  note,  p.  87. 

**Ea'gle,  one  of  the  largest  species  of  birds ;  and,  on  account  of  the  deration 
and  rapidity  of  his  flight,  and  of  his  great  strength,  he  is  called  the  king  of  birds. 
Hence,  an  eagle  with  spread  wings,  Is  the  principal  figure  In  the  arm*  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  a  significant  emblem  of  her  pi  Q|n satire,  natfrrmal  greatness, 
power,  and  glory. 
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Whose  ample  wing  was  made  to  rise 

Majestic  o'er  the  loftiest  peak, 
On  whose  chill  tops  the  winter  skies, 

Around  thy  nest,  in  tempests  speak ; 
What  ranger  of  the  winds  can  dare, 
Proud  mountain  king  1  with  thee  compare? 

2.   Bird  of  the  cliffs  !  thy  noble  form 

Might  well  be  thought  almost  divine ; 
Born  for  the  thunder  and  the  storm, 

The  mountain  and  the  rock  are  thine. 
Bird  of  the  sun  I  to  thee,  —  to  thee, 

The  earliest  tints  of  dawn  are  known ; 
And  't  is  thy  proud  delight  to  see 

The  monarch  mount  his  gorgeous  throne, 
Throwing  the  crimson  drapery  by, 

That  half  impedes  his  glorious  way, 
And  mounting  up  the  radiant  sky, 

E'en  what  he  is,  —  the  king  of  day ! 
Before  the  regent  of  the  skies, 

Men  shrink,  and  veil  their  dazzled  eyes ; 
But  thou,  in  regal  majesty, 

Hast  kingly  rank  as  well  as  he ; 
And  with  a  steady,  dauntless  gaze, 

Thou  meet'st  the  splendor  of  his  blaze. 

8.  Bird  of  Columbia !  well  art  thou 

An  emblem  of  our  native  land ; 
With  unblenched  front,  and  noble  brow. 

Among  the  nations  doomed  to  stand ; 
Proud,  like  her  mighty  mountain  woods ; 

Like  her  own  rivers,  wandering  free ; 
And  sending  forth  from  hills  and  floods 

The  joyous  shout  of  liberty ! 
Like  thee,  majestic  bird  1  like  thee, 

She  stands  in  unbought  majesty, 
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With  spreading  wing,  nntired  and  strong, 
,  That  dares  a  soaring  far  and  long ; 

That  mounts  aloft,  nor  looks  below, 
And  will  not  quail  though  tempests  blow. 

4.   The  admiration  of  the  earth, 

In  grand  simplicity  she  stands  ,* 
Like  thee,  the  storms  beheld  her  birth, 
And  she  was  nursed  by  rugged  hands ; 
But,  past  the  fierce  and  furious  war, 
Her  rising  fame  new  glory  brings ; 
For  kings  and  nobles  come  from  far, 
To  seek  the  shelter  of  her  wings. 
And,  like  thee,  rider  of  the  cloud, 
She  mounts  the  heavens,  serene  aud  proud, 
Great  in  a  pure  and  noble  fame, 
Great  in  her  spotless  champjon's  name, 
And  destined  in  her  day  to  be 
Mighty  as  Borne, — more  nobly  free ! 

5.   My  native  land !  my  native  land ! 

To  her  my  thoughts  will  fondly  turn ; 
For  her  the  warmest  hopes  expand, 

For  her  the  heart  with  fears  will  yearn. 
Oh !  may  she  keep  her  eye,  like  thee, 

Proud  eagle  of  the  rocky  wild, 
Fixed  on  the  sun  of  liberty, 

By  rank,  by  faction,  unbeguiled ; 
Remembering  still  the  rugged  road 
Our  venerable  fathers  trod, 
When  they  through  toil  and  danger  pressed. 
To  gain  their  glorious  bequest, 
And  from  each  lip  the  caution  fell 
To  those  who  followed,  "  Guard  it  welL" 
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LESSON    XIII. 

MARIUS*   SEATED   ON  THE   *VN$   OF  CARTHAGE.f 
Mrs.  Child. 

J  The  pupil  may  scan  the  following  piece,  and  tell  the  kind  and  form  of 
to  which  it  belongs.    See  Construction  of  Verse,  p.  212  and  218.] 

1.  Pillars  are  fallen  at  thy  feet, 
Fanes  quiver  in  the  air ; 

A  prostrate  city  is  thy  seat, 
And  thou  alone  art  there. 

2.  No  change  comes  o'er  thy  noble  brow, 
Though  ruin  is  around  thee ; 

Thine  eyebeam  burns  as  proudly  now, 
'  As  when  the  laurel  crowned  thee. 

3.  It  cannot  bend  thy  lofty  soul, 
Though  friends  and  fame  depart ; 

The  car  of  fate  may  o'er  thee  roll, 
Nor  crush  thy  Roman  heart. 

4.  And  genius  hath  electric  power, 
Which  earth  can  never  tame ; 

Bright  suns  may  scorch,  and  dark  clouds  lower, — 
Its  flash  is  still  the  same. 

5.  The  dreams  we  loved  in  early  life, 
May  melt  like  mist  away ; 

High  thoughts  may  seem,  'mid  passions'  strife, 
Like  Carthage  in  decay ; 


*  M&'ri'US,  (Cains,)  a  distinguished  Roman  general.  He  was  made  consul  seven 
times ;  but,  In  consequence  of  dissensions  between  him  and  Sy  11a,  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  from  Rome.  After  wandering  from  place  to  place,  he  landed  in  Africa,  and  In 
Us  melancholy  state  of  mind,  seated  himself  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

t  Car'thngo,  an  ancient  city  in  Africa,  near  the  present  site  of  Tunis.  It  was 
lestroyed  by  the  Romans  146  a.  c. 
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6.  And  proud  hopes  in  the  human  heart, 

May  be  to  ruin  hurled, 
Like  moldering  monuments  of  art. 
Heaped  on  *  sleeping  world : 

7.  Yet  there  is  something  will  not  die, 

Where  life  hath  once  been  fair ; 
Some  towering  thoughts  still  rear  on  high, 
Some  Roman  lingers  there ! 


LESSON  XIV. 

MODERN  EDUCATION.  — Anon. 

[Character*.— A  prkczftor  of  an  academy  and  taxmmt  of  ao  of 
fered  pupil.    See  Personation  and  the  Bole  for  reading  dialogue*,  p.  Ms.) 

[Fxveeptar  alone.] 

I  am  heartily  sick  of  this  modern  mode  of  education. 
Nothing  but  trash  will  suit  the  taste  of  people  at  this  day. 
1  am  perplexed  beyond  all  endurance  with  these  frequent 
solicitations  of  parents,  to  give  their  children  gracefr'  .:irs, 
polite  accomplishments,  and  a  smattering  of  what  they  call 
the  fine  arts ;  while  nothing  is  said  about  teaching  them  the 
substantial  branches  of  literature.  If  they  can  but  dance  a 
little,  fiddle  a  little,  flute  a  little,  and  make  a  handsome  bow 
and  courtesy,  that  is  sufficient  to  make  them  famous  in  this 
enlightened  age.  Three  fourths  of  the  teachers  of  those  arts, 
which  were  once  esteemed  most  valuable,  will  soon  be  out 
of  employment  at  this  rate.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced, 
thai  if  I  had  been  a  dancing-master,  music-master,  stage- 
player,  or  mountebank,  I  should  have  been  much  more  re- 
vj>eU<Hl,  and  much  better  supported,  than  I  am  at  present. 
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[Enter  Parent.] 

Parent  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  Are  jou  the  principal 
of  this  academy  ? 

Precep.  I  am,  sir. 

Par.  I  have  heard  much  of  the  fame  of  your  institution, 
and  am  desirous  of  putting  a  son,  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  under  your  tuition.  I  suppose  you  have  masters  who 
teach  the  various  branches  of  the  polite  arts. 

Precep.  We  are  not  inattentive  to  those  arts,  sir,  but  the 
fame  of  our  academy  does  not  rest  upon  them.  Useful 
learning  is  our  grand  object.  What  studies  do  you  wish 
your  son  to  pursue  ? 

Par.  I  wish  him  to  be  perfected  in  music,  dancing,  draw- 
ing, etc,  and  as  he  possesses  a  promising  genius  for  poetry, 
I  would  by  all  means  have  that  cultivated. 

Precep.  These  are  not  all  the  branches,  I  trust,  in  which 
he  is  to  be  instructed.  You  mention  nothing  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  language,  etc  Are  these  to  be  wholly 
neglected? 

Par.  Why,  as  to  these  every-day  branches,  I  cannot  say  I 
feel  very  anxious  about  them.  The  boy  reads  well  now ; 
writes  a  decent  hand ;  is  acquainted  with  the  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  pronounces  the  English  language  gen- 
teelly. He  has  been  a  long  time  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Honestus,  our  town  schoolmaster,  who  has  taught  him  all 
these  things  sufficiently  ;  so  that  I  think  any  more  time 
devoted  to  them  would  be  wasted. 

Precep.  If  he  is  such  an  adept  that  there  is  no  room  for 
his  progressing  in  those  arts,  yet  I  think  at  least  there  is 
need  of  practice,  lest,  at  his  age,  he  should  forget  what  he 
has  learned. 

Par.  That  I  shall  leave  to  your  discretion.  But  there  is 
one  branch  of  great  importance,  which  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned, and  to  which  I  would  have  particular  attention  paid ; 
1  mean  the  art  of  speaking.     You  will  find  him  not  deficient 
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in  that  respect ;  though  perhaps  it  requires  as  much  practice 
to  make  one  perfect  in  that,  as  in  any  art  whatever.  He  has 
already  learned  by  heart  a  great  number  of  pieces,  and  nan 
acted  a  part  in  several  comedies  and  tragedies  with  much 
applause.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  master  to  have  an 
exhibition  at  least  once  a  quarter ;  and  my  son  has  always 
been  considered  as  one  of  his  best  performers.  He  lately 
took  the  part  of  Jemmy  Jumps,  in  the  farce  called  a  The 
Farmer; "  and  acted  it  to  universal  acceptation. 

Precep.  I  must  confess,  sir,  that  your  account  of  your  son 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  flattering. 

Par.  Why  so,  pray?  have  you  not  an  ear  for  eloquence? 

Precep.  Indeed,  I  have,  sir.  No  man  is  more  charmed 
than  I  am  with  its  enrapturing  sounds.  No  music  rests 
sweeter  on  my  ear  than  the  melodious  notes,  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  a  judicious,  well-instructed,  and  powerful 
orator.  But  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  am  by  no  means 
pleased  to  see  parents  take  so  much  pains  to  transform  their 
children  into  monkeys  instead  of  men.  What  signs  of  ora- 
tory do  you  imagine  you  can  discern  in  a  boy,  rigged  oat  in 
a  fantastical  dress,  skipping  about  the  stage  like  a  baboon, 
in  the  character  of  Jemmy  Jumps,  Betty  Jumps,  or  airy 
other  jumper? 

Par.  Do  you  not  approve  of  exhibitions  then  ? 

Precep.  Not  much,  I  confess,  in  the  way  they  are.  gener- 
ally conducted.  A  master  who  has  four  in  a  year,  must 
necessarily  rob  his  pupils  of  one  quarter  of  that  time,  which 
in  my  opinion,  might  be  much  better  employed  in  attending 
to  what  would  be  useful  for  them  in  life. 

Par.  What  can  be  more  useful  for  a  child,  under  such  a 
government  as  ours,  than  to  be  able  to  speak  before  an  audi* 
ence  with  a  graceful  ease,  and  a  manful  dignity  ?  My  son, 
for  ought  I  know,  may  be  a  member  of  Congress  before  ho 
dies. 

Precep.  For  that  very  reason,  I  would  educate  him  diner* 
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etUly.  I  would  lay  the  foundation  of  bis  future  fame  on  the 
nrm  basis  of  the  solid  sciences,  that  be  might  be  able  in 
time  to  do  something  more  than  a  mere  parrot  or  an  ape, 
which  is  capable  only  of  speaking  the  words,  or  mimicking 
the  actions  of  others.  He  should  first  be  taught  to  read. 
He  should  likewise  be  taught  to  compose  for  himself;  and  I 
would  not  be  wanting  in  my  endeavors  to  make  him  a 
speaker. 

Par.  Surely,  Mr.  Preceptor,  you  must  be  very  wrong  in 
your  notions.  I  have  ever  pursued  a  different  plan  with 
my  children ;  and  there  are  none  in  the  country,  though  I 
say  it  myself,  who  are  more  universally  caressed.  I  have  a 
daughter  that  has  seen  but  fourteen  years,  who  is  capable  of 
gracing  the  politest  circles.  It  is  allowed  that  she  can  enter, 
and  leave  a  room,  with  as  much  ease  and  dignity  as  any 
lady  of  quality  whatever.  And  this  is  evidently  owing  alto- 
gether to  her  polite  education.  I  boarded  her  a  year  in  the 
capital,  where  she  enjoyed  every  possible  advantage.  She 
attended  the  most  accomplished  masters  in  the  ornamental 
branches  of  science ;  visited  the  genteelest  families,  and  fre- 
quented all  the  scenes  of  amusement.  It  is  true,  her  letters 
are  not  always  written  quite  so  accurately  as  could  be 
wished ;  yet  she  dances  well,  plays  well  on  the  piano-forte, 
and  sings  like  a  nightingale. 

Precep.  Does  she  know  the  art  of  making  a  good  pudding  ? 
Can  she  darn  a  stocking  well  ?  or  is  she  capable  of  patching 
the  elbows  of  her  husband's  coat,  should  she  ever  be  so 
lucky  as  to  get  one  ?  If  she  is  to  remain  ignorant  of  all 
such  domestic  employments,  as  much  as  I  value  her  other 
accomplishments,  and  as  much  as  I  might  be  in  want  of  a 
wife,  I  would  not  marry  her  with  twice  her  weight  in  gold. 

Par.  Her  accomplishments  will  command  her  a  husband 
as  soon  as  she  wishes.  But  so  long  as  a  single  cent  of  my 
property  remains,  her  delicate  hands  shall  never  be  so  un- 
worthily employed. 
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Precep.  But  suppose  a  reverse  of  fortune  should  overtake 
you,  what  is  to  become  of  the  child ;  as  you  say  she  under- 
stands nothing  of  domestic  affairs  ?  Will  it  be  more  hon- 
orable, do  you  imagine,  for  her  to  be  maintained  by  the  char* 
ity  of  the  people,  than  by  her  own  industry  ? 

Par,  There  are  many  ways  for  her  to  be  supported.  I 
would  not  have  you  think  she  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  the  needle,  though  she  never  employed  it  in  so  disgrace* 
ful  a  manner  as  that  of  darning  stockings !  or  botching  tat- 
tered garments !  But  we  wiU  wave  that  subject,  and  attend 
to  the  other.  Will  you  receive  the  boy  for  the  purposes 
before  mentioned  ? 

Precep.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  I  cannot.  Though  I  am  far 
from  condemning  altogether  your  favorite  branches,  yet  I 
consider  them  all  as  subordinate,  and  some  of  them  at  least, 
totally  useless.  We  devote  bat  a  small  portion  of  our  time 
to  the  attainment  of  such  superficial  accomplishments.  I 
would  therefore  advise  you,  to  commit  him  to  the  care  of 
those  persons,  who  have  been  so  successful  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  sister. 

Par.  I  confess  I  am  so  far  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
your  method,  that,  if  you  will  admit  him  into  your  academy, 
I  will  renounce  all  right  of  dictating  to  you  his  lessons  of 
instruction,  except  in  one  single  instance ;  and  in  that  I  am 
persuaded  we  shall  not  disagree ;  I  mean  the  art  of- speak- 
ing. 

Precep.  I  shall  agree  to  that  only  under  certain  limitations. 
That  is  an  art  which  undoubtedly  demands  our  solicitous  at- 
tention ;  but  it  ought  never  to  be  pursued  to  the  injury  of 
other  studies.  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  no  less  useful  to  a 
pupil  than  entertaining  to  an  audience,  to  exercise  him  oc- 
casionally on  the  stage  in  declaiming  judicious  and  well 
written  compositions,  and  pronouncing  such  selected  dia- 
logues, as  will  tend  to  give  gracefulness  to  his  attitude,  and 
familiarity  to  his  tones  and  gestures.    But  what  can  be  more 
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disgusting  than  to  see  females,  whose  chief  excellence  con- 
sists in  their  modesty  and  silence  before  superiors,  en* 
couragcd  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature  by  playing  the  orator 
on  a  public  stage  ! 

Par.  Then  it  seems  you  do  not  approve  of  females  speak- 
ing at  alL 

Preccp.  Not  on  a  public  occasion  out  of  the  school-room, 
and  before  a  promiscuous  audience,  unless  I  wished  to  see 
them  divested  of  half  their  charms.  Such  masculine  em- 
ployments as  ill  become  them,  as  the  labors  of  the  field,  or 
the  habits  of  the  stronger  sex.  I  would  have  them,  however, 
thoroughly  educated  in  aU  the  different  branches  of  the  solid 
sciences  and  polite  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts ;  but 
nature  never  designed  them  for  public  speakers. 

Par.  Why,  you  differ  widely  from  many,  whose  pride  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  standards  of  modern  taste.  But 
you  have  made  me  so  far  a  convert  to  your  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  and  given  me  such  proofs  of  your  superior 
judgment  in  the  education  of  youth,  that  I  am  determined 
to  commit  my  son,  without  any  reserve,  to  your  care  and  in- 
struction. Till  you  hear  from  me  again,  I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant. 


LESSON  XV. 

CLASSICAL  LEARNING.  — S-roitr. 

[Didactic  —  See  Role  2,  p.  16a.] 

1.  The  importance  of  classical  learning  to  professional 
education,  is  so  obvious,  that  the  surprise  is,  that  it  could 
ever  have  become  matter  of  disputation.  I  speak  not  of  its 
power  in  refining  the  taste,  in  disciplining  the  judgment,  in 
invigorating  the  understanding,  or  in  warming  the  heart 
with  elevated  sentiments ;  but  of  its  power  of  direct,  posi- 
tive, necessary  instruction. 
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2.  There  is  not  a  single  nation  from  the  north  to  the  mjuio 
of  Europe,  from  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  bright 
plains  of  immortal  Italy,  whose  literature  is  not  embedded 
in  the  very  elements  of  classical  learning.  The  literature 
of  England  is,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  the  production  of  her 
scholars ;  of  men  who  have  cultivated  letters  in  her  univer- 
sities, and  colleges,  and  grammar-schools;  of  men  who 
thought  any  life  too  short,  chiefly  because  it  left  some  relic 
of  antiquity  unmastered,  and  any  other  fame  too  humble, 
because  it  faded  in  the  presence  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
genius. 

8.  He  who  studies  English  literature  without  the  lights 
of  classical  learning,  loses  half  the  charms  of  its  sentiments 
and  style,  of  its  force  and  feelings,  of  its  delicate  touches,  of 
its  delightful  allusions,  of  its  illustrative  associations.  Who 
that  reads  the  poetry  of  Gray,  *  does  not  feel  that  it  is  the 
refinement  of  classical  taste  which  gives  such  inexpressible 
vividness  and  transparency  to  his  diction  ?  Who  that  reads 
the  concentrated  sense  and  melodious  versification  of  Dry* 
den  f  and  Pope,  does  not  perceive  in  them  the  disciples  of 
the  old  school,  whose  genius  was  inflamed  by  the  heroic 
verse,  the  terse  satire,  and  the  playful  wit  of  antiquity? 
Who  that  meditates  over  the  strains  of  Milton,  does  not  feel 
that  he  drank  deep  at 

"  Siloa* s  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,—" 

that  the  fires  of  his  magnificent  mind  were  lighted  by  coals 
from  ancient  altars  ? 

4.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare,  that  he  who  proposes 
to  abolish  classical  studies,  proposes  to  render,  in  a  great 
measure,  inert  and  unedifying,  the  mass  of  English  literature 


•  Gray,  (Thomas, )  was  born  In  London  in  1716,  and  died  in  1771 .    He  wrofie  a 
beautiful  poems. 

♦  £ry  den  and  Pope,  see  notes  on  p.  106  and  100. 
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for  three  centuries ;  to  rob  us  of  the  glory  of  the  past,  and 
much  of  the  instruction  of  future  ages ;  to  blind  us  to  ex- 
cellencies which  few  may  hope  to  equal,  and  none  to  surpass; 
to  annihilate  associations  which  are  interwoven  with  our 
best  sentiments,  and  give  to  distant  times  and  countries  a 
presence  and  reality,  as  if  they  were  in  fact  his  own. 


LESSON    XVI. 

THE   BIBLE.  — Grimkb. 

[Didactic  —  The  pupil  may  point  oat  the  cases  of  contrast  in  tais  piece, 
and  tell  how  they  should  be  read.    See  Rule  5,  p.  94.] 

1.  The  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  God  has  ever  sent, 
and  the  only  one  he  ever  will  send  into  the  world.  AH 
other  books  are  frail  and  transient  as  time,  since  they  are 
only  the  registers  of  time ;  but  the  Bible  is  as  durable  as 
eternity,  for  its  pages  contain  the  records  of  eternity.  All 
other  books  are  weak  and  imperfect,  like  their  author,  man ; 
but  the  Bible  is  a  transcript  of  infinite  power  and  perfection. 
Every  other  volume  is  limited  in  its  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence ;  but  the  Bible  came  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
—  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run*  his  course,  —  and  like  the  sun, 
"  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof/'  The  Bible 
only,  of  all  the  myriads  of  books  the  world  has  seen,  is 
equally  important  and  interesting  Xo  all  mankind.  Its  tid- 
ings, whether  of  peace  or  of  woe,  are  the  same  to  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  weak,  as  to  the  rich,  the  wise,  and  the 
powerful. 

2.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  attributes,  is  jus- 
tice ;  for  it  looks  with  impartial  eyes  on  kings  and  on  slaves, 
on  the  hero  and  the  soldier,  on  philosophers  and  peasants, 
on  the  eloquent  and  the  dumb.  From  all,  it  exacts  tfte  same 
obedience  to  its  commandments :  to  the  good,  it  promises  the 
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fruits  of  his  labors ;  to  the  evil,  the  reward  of  his  hands. 
Nor  are  the  purity  and  holiness,  the  wisdom,  benevolence, 
and  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  less  conspicuous,  than  their  jus- 
tice. In  sublimity  and  beauty,  in  the  descriptive  and  pa- 
thetic, in  dignity  and  simplicity  of  narrative,  in  power  and 
comprehensiveness,  in  depth  and  variety  of  thought,  in  purity 
and  elevation  of  sentiment,  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  heathen  classics,  have  conceded  their  inferiority  to  the 
Scriptures. 

3.  The  Bible,  indeed,  is  the  only  universal  classic,  the 
classic  of  all  mankind,  of  every  age  and  country,  of  time  and 
eternity;  more  humble  and  simple  than  the  primer  of  a 
child,  more  grand  and  magnificent  than  the  epic  and  the 
oration,  the  ode  and  the  drama,  when  genius,  with  his  chariot 
of  fire,  and  his  horses  of  fire,  ascends  in  whirlwind  into  the 
heaven  of  his  own  invention.  It  is  the  best  classic  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  the  noblest  that  has  ever  honored  and  digni- 
fied the  language  of  mortals! 

4.  If  you  boast  that  the  Aristotles,  and  the  Platos,  and 
the  Tallies,*  of  the  classic  age,  "  dipped  their  pens  in  intel- 
lect," the  sacred  authors  dipped  theirs  in  inspiration.  If 
those  were  the  **  secretaries  of  nature,"  these  were  the  secre- 
taries of  the  very  Author  of  nature.  If  Greece  and  Borne 
have  gathered  into  their  cabinet  of  curiosities,  the  pearls  of 
heathen  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  diamonds  of  pagan  history 
and  philosophy,  God  himself  has  treasured  up  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  philosophy  and  history 
of  sacred  lawgivers,  of  prophets  and  apostles,  of  saints,  evan- 
gelists, and  martyrs.  In  vain  may  you  seek  for  the  pure 
and  simple  light  of  universal  truth  in  the  Augustan  f  age? 
of  antiquity.    In  the  Bible  only,  is  the  poet's  wish  fulfilled,  — 

'"And  like  the  sun  be  all  one  boundless  eye." 

•  Aifttolle,  Plato,  and  Tolly.    See  notes  on  pp.  67, 182,  and  27. 

♦  Au-gus  tan  age,  a  period  of  the  hjffheat  excellence  in  Roman  literature. 
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LESSON    XVII, 
ALL  THINGS  ARE  OF  GOD.  — Moors. 

1.  Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 

Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see  ; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things,  fair  and  bright,  are  thine. 

2.  When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 

Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 
And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven,  — 
Those  hues  that  mark  the  sun's  decline, 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  thine. 

3.  When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 

O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 
Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes,  — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 
So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  thine. 

4.  When  youthful  spring  around  us  breathes, 

Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigli ; 
And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes, 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things,  fair  and  bright,  are  thine. 


5.   M  Let  there  be  light ! "  and  listening  earth, 
With  tree,  and  plant,  and  flowery  sod, 
"  In  the  beginning,"  sprang  to  birth, 
Obedient  to  the  voice  of  God. 

S  13  WW'   Burleigk. 
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LESSON    XVIII. 

FOREST   HYMK.-Brtaht. 
[See  Role  6,  p.  180.] 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man.  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  Architrave,* 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them,  —  ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems  ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest,  solemn  thanks 

And  supplication.     Let  me,  then,  at  least, 

Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood, 

Offer  one  hymn  —  thrice  happy,  if  it  find 

Acceptance  in  his  ear.  — 

Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns  ;  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.     Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They,  in  thy  sun, 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
And  shot  toward  heaven.     The  century-living  crow, 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches,  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark, 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.     These  dim  vaults, 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride, 
ileport  not     No  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.     But  thou  art  here,  —  thou  fill'st 


*  Archl-traro,  the  lower  division  of  an  entablature  which  rests  ImmedUteiy  < 
the  column, 
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The  solitude.     Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 

That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 

In  music ;  —  thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 

That,  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place, 

Comes,  scarcely  felt ;  —  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, 

The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on 
In  silence  round  me,  —  the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.     Written  on  thy  works,  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo !  all  grow  old  and  die,  —  but  see,  again, 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses  —  ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth, 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.     Oh,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms !  —  these  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly,  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them. 

Then  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 

Retire,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 

My  feeble  virtue.     Here  its  enemies, 

The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink, 

And  tremble,  and  are  still.     Oh  !  God,  when  thou 

Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 

The  heaveps  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill, 

With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 

The  swift,  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 

And  drowns  the  villages  ;  when,  at  thy  call, 

Uprises  the  great  deep,  and  throws  himself 

Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 

Its  cities,  —  who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 

Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 

His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  follies  by  9 
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LESSON    XIX. 

THE  INDIAN  AND   BRITISH   OFFICER.— Auok. 
[Colloquial  and  Narrative. — See  Rule  under  Personation,  p.  202.] 

1.  "There,"  said  the  Indian,  "are  your  countrymen; 
there  is  the  enemy  who  wait,  to  give  us  battle.  Remember 
that  I  have  saved  thy  life ;  that  I  have  taught  thee  to  con- 
struct a  canoe ;  to  arm  thyself  with  a  bow  and  arrows ;  to 
surprise  the  beaver  in  the  forest ;  to  wield  the  tomahawk ; 
and  to  scalp  the  enemy.  What  wast  thou  when  I  first  took 
thee  to  my  hut?  Thy  hands  were  those  of  an  infant;  they 
were  fit  neither  to  procure  thee  sustenance  nor  safety. 
Thou  wast  ignorant  of  every  thing ;  and  thou  owest  every 
thing  to  me.  Wilt  thou  then  go  over  to  thy  nation,  and 
take  up  the  hatchet  against  us  ?  " 

2.  The  officer  replied,  "  I  would  rather  lose  my  own  life, 
than  take  away  that  of  my  deliverer."  The  Indian,  then 
bending  down  his  head,  and  covering  his  face  with  both  his 
hands,  stood  some  time  silent ;  then,  looking  earnestly  at  his 
prisoner,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  at  once  softened 
by  tenderness  and  grief,  "Hast  thou  a  father?**  —  "My 
father/'  said  the  young  man,  "  was  alive  when  I  left  my 
country."  —  "  Alas ! "  said  the  Indian,  "  how  wretched  must 
he  be!"  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  "Dost 
thou  know  that  I  have  been  a  father?  I  am  a  father  no 
more.  I  saw  my  son  fall  in  battle ;  he  fought  at  my  side  ; 
I  saw  him  expire ;  but  he  died  like  a  man !  He  was  covered 
with  wounds  when  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet;  but  I  have 
revenged  him ! " 

8.  He  pronounced  these  words  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence; his  body  shook  with  a  universal  tremor;  and  be 
was  almost  stifled  with  sighs  that  he  would  not  suffer  to 
escape  him.     There  was  a  keen  restlessness  in  his  eye ;  but 
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no  tear  would  flow-  to  his  relief.  At  length  he  became  calm 
by  degrees,  and  turning  toward  the  east  where  the  sun  was 
then  rising,  "  Dost  thou  see,"  said  he  to  the  young  ojiicer, 
u  the  beauty  of  that  sky  which  sparkles  with  prevailing  day  ? 
and  hast  thou  pleasure  in  the  sight  ?  "  —  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
young  officer,  u  I  have  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  so  fine  a 
sky."  —  "  I  have  none ! n  said  the  Indian,  and  his  tears  then 
found  their  way. 

4.  A  few  minutes  after,  he  showed  the  young  man  a  tree 
in  full  bloom.  "Dost  thou  see  that  beautiful  tree?"  said 
he ;  u  and  dost  thou  look  upon  it  with  pleasure  ?  "  —  u  Yes," 
replied  the  officer,  "  I  do  look  with  pleasure  upon  that 
beautiful  tree."  —  "I  have  pleasure  in  taking  upon  it  no 
more,"  said  the  Indian  hastily;  and  immediately  added, 
"Go,  return  to  thy  countrymen,  that  thy  father  may  still 
have  pleasure  when  he  sees  the  sun  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
the  trees  blossom  in  the  spring." 


LESSON   XX. 

SELECT  PARAGRAPHS. 

1.  USEFULNESS.  —  FuuKGHimnr. 

'  Resolve  to  do  something  useful,  honorable,  dutiful,  and 
do  it  heartily.  Repel  the  thought  that  you  can,  and  there- 
fore you  may,  live  above  work  and  without  it  Among  the 
most  pitiable  objects  in  society,  is  the  man  whose  mind  has 
been  trained  by  the  discipline  of  education  ;  who  has  learned 
how  to  think,  and  the  value  of  his  immortal  powers ;  who 
with  all  these  noble  faculties,  cultivated  and  prepared  for  an 
honorable  activity,  ignobly  sits  down  to  do  nothing ;  with  no 
influence  over  the  public  mind  ;  with  no  interest  in  the  con- 
cerns of 'his  country,  or  even  his  neighborhood;  who  is  con- 
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teat  to  be  a  drone,  without  object  or  character,  with  no  hand 
to  lift  and  no  effort  to  put  forth  to  help  the  right  or  defeat 
the  wrong.  Who  can  think  with  any  calmness  of  such  a 
miserable  career?  And,  however  it  may  be  with  you  in 
active  enterprise,  never  permit  your  influence  to  go  into 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  So  live,  that  with 
the  Christian  poet,  you  may  truthfully  say,  that  — 
"  If  your  country  stand  not  by  your  skill, 
At  least  your  follies  hare  not  wrought  her  fall." 

2.  KINDNESS.— Akoh. 

Compassion  is  an  emotion  of  which  you  ought  never  to 
be  ashamed.  Graceful  in  youth  is  the  tear  of  sympathy, 
and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  Let  not  ease 
and  indulgence,  then,  contract  your  affections,  and  wrap  you 
up  in  selfish  enjoyments.  Accustom  yourselves  to  think  of 
the  distresses  of  human  life  ;  of  the  solitary  cottage,  the  dy- 
ing parent,  and  the  weeping  orphan.  Never  sport  with  pain 
and  distress  in  any  of  your  amusements,  nor  treat  even  the 
meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 

8.  HAPPINESS.— Akoh. 

Happiness,  my  son,  has  not  its  seat  in  honor,  pleasure,  or 
riches.  To  be  happy  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual ;  to* 
all,  our  beneficent  Creator  has  given  wisely;  and  those  only 
who  receive  what  he  gives  with  thankful  hearts,  and  are  con- 
tent, are  happy.  Contentment  is  the  substance,  and  happi- 
ness her  shadow;  those  who  possess  the  one,  have  the 
other  also. 

4.  RELIGION.  — Anok. 

Religion  is  the  daughter  of  heaven,  parent  of  oui  virtues, 
and  source  of  all  true  felicity ;  she  alone  giveth  peace  and 
contentment,  divests  the  heart  of  anxious  cares,  bursts  on 
the  mind  a  flood  of  joy,  and  sheds  unmingled  and  perpetual 
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sunshine  in  the  pious  breast  By  her  the  spirits  of  darkness 
are  banished  from  the  earth,  and  angelic  ministers  of  grace 
thicken,  unseen,  the  regions  of  mortality.  She  promotes  love 
and  good-will  among  men,  lifts  up  the  head  that  hangs  down, 
heals  the  wounded  spirit,  dissipates  the  gloom  of  sorrow, 
sweetens  the  cup  of  affliction,  blunts  the  sting  of  death,  and 
wherever  seen,  felt,  and  enjoyed,  breathes  around  her  an 
everlasting  spring,  and  attunes  the  heart  and  voice  to  mingle 
with  the  hosts  of  heaven,  in  that  last  and  sweetest  anthem 
that  ever  mortals  or  immortals  sung. 


LESSON    XXI. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  —  Vkrplakck. 

[The  reader  may  note  the  questions  in  this  piece,  tell  what  kind  they 
are,  and  how  they  should  be  read.  —  See  Rule  1,  p.  79.] 

1.  The  study  of  the  history  of  most  other  nations,  fills*  the 
mind  with  sentiments,  not  unlike  those  which,  the  American 
traveler  feels,  on  entering  the  venerable  and  lofty  cathedral 
of  some  proud,  old  city  of  Europe.  Its  solemn  grandeur,  its 
fastness,  its  obscurity,  strike  awe  to  his  heart.  A  thousand 
recollections  of  romance,  and  poetry,  and  legendary  story, 
come  thronging  in  upon  him.  He  is  surrounded  by  the 
tombs  of  the  mighty  dead,  rich  with  the  labors  of  ancient  art, 
and  emblazoned  with  the  pomp  of  heraldry. 

2.  What  names  does  he  read  upon  them?  Those  of 
princes  and  nobles,  who  are  now  remembered  only  for  their 
vices ;  and  of  sovereigns,  at  whose  death  no  tears  were  shed, 
and  whose  memories  lived  not  an  hour  in  the  affections  of 
their  people.  There,  rest  the  blood-stained  soldier  of  fortune, 
—  the  orator,  who  was  ever  the  ready  apologist  of  tyranny, — 
threat  scholars,  who  were  the  pensioned  flatterers  of  power,— - 
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and  poets,  who  profaned  the  high  gift  of  genius,  to  pamper 
the  vices  of  a  corrupted  court. 

3.  Our  own  history,  on  the  contrary,  like  that  poetical 
temple  of  fame,  reared  by  the  imagination  of  Chaucer,*  and 
decorated  by  the  taste  of  Pope,  is  almost  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  truly  great.  Or  rather,  like  the 
Pantheon  f  of  Borne,  it  stands  in  calm  and  serene  beauty, 
amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  u  the  toys  of 
modern  state,"  Within,  no  idle  ornament  encumbers  its 
bold  simplicity.  The  pure  light  of  heaven  enters  from 
above,  and  &heds  an  equal  and  serene  radiance  around. 
As  the  eye  wanders  about  its  extent,  it  beholds  the  un- 
adorned monuments  of  brave  and  good  men,  who  have  bled 
or  toiled  for  their  country;  or  it  rests  on  votive  tablets, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  best  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. 

4.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told,  and  sometimes,  too,  in 
a  tone  of  affected  impartiality,  that  the  highest  praise  which 
can  fairly  be  given  to  the  American  mind,  is  that  of  possess- 
ing an  enlightened  selfishness  ;  but  a  clear  refutation  may 
be  given,  confidently  and  triumphantly.  Is  it  nothing,  for 
the  universal  good  of  mankind,  to  have  carried  into  success- 
ful operation  a  system  of  self-government,  uniting  personal 
liberty,  freedom  of  opinion,  and  equality  of  rights,  with 
national  power  and  dignity,  such  as  had  before  existed  only 
in  the  Utopian  J  dreams  of  philosophers  ?  Is  it  nothing,  in 
moral  science,  to  have  anticipated  in  sober  reality  numerous 
plans  of  reform  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which 
are  but  now  received  as  plausible  theories  by  the  politicians 
and  economists  of  Europe  ?  Is  it  nothing,  to  have  been  able 
to  call  forth,  on  every  emergency,  either  in  war  or  peace,  a 
body  of  talents,  always  equal  to  the  difficulty  ? 


*  Chaa'oer,  (Geoffrey,)  a  poet  denominated  by  Dryden  the  lather  of  Jfagtka 
poetry.    He  wae  born  in  London  in  1828,  and  died  in  1400,  aged  teTenty-tvo. 
r  Pan-the'on,  a  magnificent  temple  at  Rome,  dedicated  to  aU  the  gods, 
t  U-to'p.l-an.  a  term  used  to  denote  ideal  perfection. 
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5.  Is  it  nothing,  to  have,  in  less  than  a  half  century,  ex- 
ceedingly improved  the  sciences  of  political  economy,  of  law, 
and  of  medicine,  with  all  their  auxiliary  branches  ;  to  have 
enriched  human  knowledge  by  the  accumulation  of  a  great 
mass  of  useful  facts  and  observations ;  and  to  have  aug- 
mented the  power  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  man,  by 
miracles  of  mechanical  invention  ?  Is  it  nothing,  to  have 
*riveo  the  world  examples  of  disinterested  patriotism,  of 
political  wisdom,  of  public  virtue,  of  learning,  eloquence,  and 
valor,  never  exerted,  save  for  some  praiseworthy  end  ?  It 
is  sufficient,  to  have  briefly  suggested  these  considerations ; 
every  mind  would  anticipate  me  in  filling  up  the  details. 

6.  No,  Land  of  Liberty  I  thy  children  have  no  cause  to 
blush  for  thee.  What  though  the  arts  have  reared  few 
monuments  among  us ;  yet  our  soil  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  heroes,  and  by  great  and  holy  deeds  of  peace. 
Its  wide  extent  has  become  one  vast  temple  and  hallowed 
asylum,  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  per- 
secuted of  every  sect,  and  the  wretched  of  all  nations. 

7.  Land  of  Refuge!  Land  of  Benedictions!  Those 
prayers  still  arise,  and  they  still  are  heard  :  —  "  May  peace 
be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces ! " 
"May  there  be  no  decay,  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no 
complaining  in  thy  streets ! "  "  May  truth  flourish  out  of 
the  earth,  and  righteousness  look  down  from  heaven ! " 


LESSON    XXII. 

PROGRESS    OF   LIBERTY .—  Prrotic*. 

[The  pupil  may  determine  the  character  of  the  language  in  this  piece, 
end  tell  how  it  should  be  read.    See  Rules  9  and  10,  p.  180  and  189.) 

1 .  Weep  not  that  time 

Is  passing  on,  —  it  will  ere  long  reveal 

A  brighter  era  to  the  nations.     Hark ! 
13* 
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Along  the  vales  and  mountains  of  the  earth, 
There  is  a  deep,  portentous  murmuring, 
Like  the  swift  rush  of  subterranean  streams ; 
Or  like  the  mingling  sounds  of  earth  and  air, 
When  the  fierce  tempest,  with  sonorous  wing, 
Heaves  his  deep  folds  upon  the  rushing  winds, 
And  hurries  onward,  with  his  night  of  clouds, 
Against  the  eternal  mountains.     T  is  the  voice 
Of  infant  Freedom, — and  her  stirring  call, 
Is  heard  and  answered  in  a  thousand  tones, 
From  every  hill-top  of  her  western  home  ; 
And  lo  I  it  breaks  across  old  ocean's  flood,  — 
And  "  Freedom !  Freedom  ! "  is  the  answering  shout 
*Of  nations,  starting  from  the  spell  of  years. 

2.  The  day-spring !  —  see !  't  is  brightening  in  the  heavens ! 
The  watchmen  of  the  night  have  caught  the  sign,  — 
From  tower  to  tower  the  signal-fires  flash  free, 
And  the  deep  watchword,  like  the  rush  of  seas 
-   That  heralds  the  volcano's  bursting  flame, 
Is  sounding  o'er  the  earth.     Bright  years  of  hope 
And  life  are  on  the  whig !     Yon  glorious  bow 
Of  Freedom,  bended  by  the  hand  of  God, 
Is  spanning  Time's  dark  surges.     Its  high  arch, 
A  type  of  love  and  mercy  on  the  cloud, 
Tells  that  the  many  storms  of  human  life 
Will  pass  in  silence,  and  the  sinking  waves, 
Gathering  the  forms  of  glory  and  of  peace, 
Reflect  the  undimmed  brightness  of  the  heavens. 


True  liberty  was  Christian ;  sanctified, 

Baptized,  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone. 

First-born  of  virtue,  daughter  of  the  skies, 

Nursling  of  truth  divine;  sister  of  all 

The  graces,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love. 

PoltoL 
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LESSON    XXIII. 

NEW   ENGLAND.  — Pebcival. 

[The  reader  may  tell  the  kind  of  verse  to  which  this  piece  belongs,  and 
the  number  of  feet  in  the  different  lines.    See  p.  212.] 

1.  Hail  to  the  land  whereon  we  tread, 

Our  fondest  boast ; 
The  sepulcher  of  mighty  dead, 
The  truest  hearts  that  ever  bled, 
Who  sleep  in  glory's  brightest  bed, 

A  fearless  host : 
No  slave  is  here,  —  our  unchained  feet 
Walk  freely  as  the  waves  that  beat 

Our  coast. 

2.  Our  fathers  crossed  the  ocean's  wave 

To  seek  this  shore ; 
They  left  behind  the  coward  slave 
To  welter  in  his  living  grave ; 
With  hearts  unbent,  and  spirits  brave, 

They  sternly  bore 
Such  toils,  as  meaner  souls  had  quelled ; 
But  souls  like  these,  such  toils  impelled 

To  soar. 

8.  Hail  to  the  morn,  when  first  they  stood 

On  Bunker's  height, 
And,  fearless,  stemmed  the  invading  flood, 
And  wrote  our  dearest  rights  in  blood, 
And-  mowed  in  ranks  the  hireling  brood, 

In  desperate  fight ! 
Oh !  't  was  a  proud,  exulting  day, 
For  e'en  our  fallen  fortunes  lay 

In  light. 
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4  There  is  no  other  land  like  thee, 

No  dearer  shore ; 
Thou  art  the  shelter  of  the  free ; 
The  home,  the  port  of  liberty, 
Thou  hast  been,  and  shalt  ever  be, 

Till  time  is  o'er. 
Ere  I  forget  to  think  upon 
My  land,  shall  mother  curse  the  son 

She  bore. 

5.  Thou  art  the  firm,  unshaken  rock, 

On  which  we  rest; 
And,  rising  from  thy  hardy  stock, 
Thy  sons  the  tyrant's  frown  shall  mock. 
And  slavery's  galling  chains  unlock, 

And  free  the  oppressed : 
All,  who  the  wreath  of  freedom  twine, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  their  vine, 

Are  blest 

6.  We  love  thy  rude  and  rocky  shore, 

And  here  we  stand : 
Let  foreign  navies  hasten  o'er, 
And  on  our  heads  their  fury  pour, 
And  peal  their  cannon's  loudest  roar. 

And  storm  our  land  ; 
They  still  shall  find  our  lives  are  given 
To  die  for  home, — and  leaned  on  Heaven, 
Our  hand. 


Thou  mountain  land  !  thou  land  of  rock  ! 

Fm  proud  to  call  thee  free ; 

Thy  sons  are  of  the  Pilgrim  stock, 

And  nerved  like  those  who  stood  the  shock 

At  old  Thermopylae ! 

Hugh  Peter*. 
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LESSOR   XXIV. 

THE    INDIAN.— Everett.       * 

[Let  the  reader  determine  the  character  of  the  language  in  this  piece, 
and  ten  how  it  should  be  read.    See  Rule  12,  p.  194.] 

1.  Think  of  the  country  for  which  the  Indians  fought  I 
Who  can  blame  them  ?  As  Philip  *  looked  down  from  his 
seat  on  Mount  Hope,  that  glorious  eminence ;  as  he  looked 
down  and  beheld  the  lovely  scene  which  spread  beneath  at 
a  summer  sunset,  —  the  distant  hill-tops  blazing  with  gold, 
the  slanting  beams  streaming  along  the  waters,  the  broad 
plains,  the  island  groups,  the  majestic  forest,  —  could  he  be 
blamed,  if  his  heart  burned  within  him,  as  he  beheld  it  all 
passing,  by  no  tardy  process,  from  beneath  his  control,  into 
the  hands  of  the  stranger  ? 

2.  No  wonder,  if  in  company  with  a  friendly  settler,  con- 
templating the  progress  already  made  by  the  white  man, 
and  marking  the  gigantic  strides  with  which  he  was  advanc- 
ing into  the  wilderness,  he  should  fold  his  arms  and  say,  — 
"  White  man,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee  I  I 
quit  not  the  land  of  my  fathers,  but  with  my  life  I  In  those 
woods  where  I  bent  my  youthful  bow,  I  will  still  hunt  the 
deer ;  over  yonder  waters,  I  will  still  glide  unrestrained  in 
my  bark  canoe ;  by  those  dashing  waterfalls,  I  will  still  lay 
up  my  winter's  store  of  food ;  on  these  fertile  meadows,  I 
will  still  plant  my  corn. 

3.  "  Stranger,  the  land  is  mine !  I  understand  not  these 
paper  rights.  I  gave  not  my  consent,  when,  as  thou  sa'yest, 
these  broad  regions  were  purchased,  for  a  few  baubles,  of  my 
fathers.  They  could  sell  what  was  theirs ;  they  could  sell 
no  more.  How  could  my  fathers  sell  that  which  the  Great 
Spirit  sent  me  into  the  world  to  live  upon  ?    They  knew 

•  Philip,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief  in  the  war  of  1676,  whOM  seat  and  head- 
luorUn  ware  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode  Island 
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not  what  they  did.  The  stranger  came  —  a  timid  suppliant, 
few  and  feeble — and  asked  tp  lie  down  on  the  red  man's 
bear-skin,  and  warm  himself  at  the  red  man's  fire,  and  have 
a  little  piece  of  land,  to  raise  corn  for  his  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  now  he  is  become  strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold, 
and  spreads  out  his  parchment  over  the  whole,  and  says, 
*  It  is  mine.' 

4.  u  Stranger,  there  is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great 
Spirit  has  not  made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in 
the  white  man's  cup :  the  white  man's  dog  barks  at  the  red 
man's  heels.  If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my  fathers, 
whither  shall  I  fly  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  south,  and  dwell 
among  the  graves  of  the  Pequots  ?  *  Shall  I  wander  to  the 
west,  —  the  fierce  Mohawk,  the  man-eater,  is  my  foe.  Shall 
I  fly  to  the  east,  —  the  great  water  is  before  me.  No, 
stranger ;  here  I  have  lived,  and  here  will  I  die ;  and  if 
here  thou  abidest,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee. 
Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of  destruction  ;  for  that  alone, 
I  thank  thee.  And  now,  take  heed  to  thy  steps,  —  the 
red  man  is  thy  foe ! 

5.  "  When  thou  goest  forth  by  day,  my  bullet  shall  whis- 
tle by  thee ;  when  thou  liest  down  at  night,  my  knife  is  at 
thy  throat  The  noonday  sun  shall  not  discover  thy  enemy, 
and  the  darkness  of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  resL 
Thou  shalt  plant  in  terror,  and  I  will  reap  in  blood ;  thou 
shalt  sow  the  earth  with  corn,  and  I  will  strew  it  with 
ashes ;  thou  shalt  go  forth  with  the  sickle,  and  I  will  follow 
after  with  the  seal  ping-knife ;  thou  shalt  build,  and  I  will 
burn,  till  the  white  man  or  the  Indian  shall  cease  from  the 
land.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time  in  safety  ;  but  remember, 
stranger,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee  1 " 

•  Pe'qnote  and  MoTiawks,  the  name*  of  two  Indian  tribe*. 
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LESSON    XXV. 

DUTIES  OF  AMERICAN    CITIZENS.  —  Webster. 
[See  Rule  8,  p.  169.] 

1.  Fellow-Citizens :  —  Let  us  not  retire  from  this  occa- 
sion, ^without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties 
which  have  devolved  upon  us.  This  lovely  land,  this  glori- 
ous liberty,  these  benign  institutions,  the  dear  purchase  of 
our  fathers,  are  ours ;  ours  to  enjoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours 
to  transmit  Generations  past,  and  generations  to  come, 
hold  us  responsible  for  this  sacred  trust. 

2.  Our  fathers,  from  behind,  admonish  us  with  their  anx- 
ious, paternal  voices;  posterity  calls  out  to  us  from  the 
bosom  of  the  future ;  the  world  turns  hither  its  solicitous 
eyes ;  all,  all  conjure  us  to  act  wisely  and  faithfully,  in  the 
relation  which  we  sustain.  We  can  never,  indeed,  pay  the 
debt  which  is  upon  us ;  but,  by  virtue,  by  morality,  by  re- 
ligion, by  the  cultivation  of  every  good  principle  and  every 
good  habit,  we  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessing  through  our 
day,  and  leave  it  unimpaired  to  our  children. 

3.  Let  us  feel  deeply,  bow  much  of  what  we  are,  and 
what  we  possess,  we  owe  to  this  liberty,  and  to  these  institu- 
tions of  government  Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a  soil, 
which  yields  bounteously  to  the  hands  of  industry;  the 
mighty  and  fruitful  ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies,  over 
our  heads,  shed  health  and  vigor.  But  what  are  lands,  and 
seas,  and  skies,  to  civilized  man,  without  society,  without 
knowledge,  without  morals,  without  religious  culture ;  and 
how  can  these  be  enjoyed  in  all  their  extent,  and  all  their 
excellence,  but  under  the  protection  of  wise  institutions,  and 
a  free  government  ? 

4.  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  present, 
who  does  not  at  this  moment,  and  at  every  moment,  experi- 
ence in  his  own  condition,  and  in  the  condition  of  those  most 
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near  and  dear  to  him,  the  influence  and  the  benefits  of  this 
liberty,  and  of  these  institutions.  Let  us,  then,  acknowledge 
the  blessing;  let  us  feel  it  deeply  and  powerfully;  let  us 
cherish  a  strong  affection  for  it,  and  resolve  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  it.  The  blood  of  our  fathers,  let  it  not  have  been 
shed  in  vain;  the  great  hope  of  posterity,  let  it  not  be 
blasted. 

5.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  those  who  would  dispute 
against  the  sun,  that  with  America,  and  in  America,  a  new 
era  commences  in  human  affairs.  This  era  is  distinguished 
by  free,  representative  governments ;  by  entire  religious  lib* 
erty ;  by  improved  systems  of  national  intercourse ;  by  a 
newly  awakened  and  an  unquenchable  spirit  of  free  inquiry ; 
and  by  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  the  community, 
such  as  has  been  before,  altogether  unknown  and  unheard 
.of.  America,  America,  our  country,  fellow-citizens,  our 
own  dear  and  native  land,  is  inseparably  connected,  fast 
bound  up,  in  fortune  and  by  fate,  with  these  great  interests. 
If  they  fall,  we  fall  with  them ;  if  they  stand,  it  will  be  be- 
cause we  have  upheld  them. 


LESSON    XXVI. 

SCENE  FROM  DOUGLAS.  —  Hom«.  • 
[  Character*. — Glkkalvok  and  Kobval.  —  See  Personation,  p.  302.  J 

Glen.  Has  Norval  seen  the  troops  ? 

Nor.  The  setting  sun, 
With  yellow  radiance,  lightened  all  the  vale; 
And,  as  the  warriors  moved,  each  polished  helm,f 


*  Home,  (John,)  a  oltrgrm&n  and  writer  of  Scotland,  bora  in  1734.  and  died  En 
1-508. 
t  Helm,  for  hejmtt,  dribnilva  armor  for  to*  head. 
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Corslet,  **  or  spear,  glanced  back  his  gilded  beams. 
The  hill  they  climbed,  —  and,  halting  at  its  top, 
Of  more  than  mortal  size,  towering,  they  seemed 
An  host  angelic,  clad  in  burning  arms. 

Glen.   Thou  talk'st  it  well  I  no  leader  of  our  host, 
In  sounds  more  lofty,  speaks  of  glorious  war. 

Nor.    If  I  shall  e'er  acquire  a  leader's  name, 
My  speech  will  be  less  ardent     Novelty 
Now  prompts  my  tongue,  and  youthful  admiration 
Vents  itself  freely ;  since  no  part  is  mine, 
Of  praise  pertaining  to  the  great  in  arms. 

Glen.  You  wrong  yourself,  brave  sir !  Your  martial  deeds 
Have  ranked  you  with  the  great :  but  mark  me,  Norval, 
.Lord  Randolph's  favor  now  exalts  your  youth 
Above  his  veterans  of  famous  service. 
Let  me,  who  know  these  soldiers,  counsel  you :  — 
Give  them  all  honor ;  seem  not  to  command ; 
Else,  they  will  scarcely  brook  your  late-sprung  power, 
Which,  nor  alliance  props,  nor  birth  adorns. 

Nor.  Sir !  —  I  have  been  accustomed  all  my  days 
To  hear  and  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth ; 
And  though  I  have  been  told,  that  there  are  men, 
Who  borrow  friendship's  tongue  to  speak  their  scorn, 
Yet,  in  such  language,  I  am  little  skilled : 
Therefore,  I  thank  Glenalvon  for  his  counsel, 
Although  it  sounded  harshly.     Why  remind         * 
Me  of  my  birth  obscure  ?    Why  slur  my  power 
With  such  contemptuous  terms  ? 

Glen*  I  did  not  mean 
To  gall  your  pride,  which  now  I  see  is  great. 

Nor.  My  pride ! 

Glen.  Suppress  it,  as  you  wish  to  prosper  : 
Your  pride's  excessive  I  yet,  for  Randolph's  sake, 


»0ontet,  armor  formerly  worn  by  plktmen  In  battle,  to  protect  the  body. 

T 
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I  will  not  leave  you  to  its  rash  direction. 

If  thus  you  swell,  and  frown  at  high-born  men, 

Will  high-born  men  endure  a  shepherd's  scorn  ? 

Nor.    A  shepherd's  scorn  I 

Glen.  Yes.     If  you  presume 
To  bend  on  soldiers  these  disdainful  eyes, 
As  if  you  took  the  measure  of  their  minds, 
And  said,  in  secret,  —  "  You  are  no  match  for  me," — 
What  will  become  of  you  ? 

Nor.  Hast  thou  no  fears  for  thy  presumptuous  self? 

Glen.  Ha !  —  dost  thou  threaten  me  ? 

Nor.  Didst  thou  not  hear?. 

Glen.  Unwillingjy  I  did :  a  nobler  foe 
Had  not  been  questioned  thus.    But  such  as  thou  — 

Nor.  Whom  dost  thou  think  me  ? 

Glen.  Norval. 

Nor.    So  I  am ; 
And  who  is  Norval,  in  Glenalvon's  eyes  ? 

Glen.  A  peasant's  son,  —  a  wandering  beggar  boy, 
At  best,  —  no  more,  even  if  he  speak  the  truth. 

Nor.   False  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  suspect  my  truth  ? 

Glen.   Thy  truth !     Thou  'rt  all  a  lie,  and  false  as  fiends 
Is  the  vain-glorious  tale  thou  told'st  to  Randolph. 

Nor.  If  I  were  chained,  unarmed,  or  bed-rid  old, 
Perhaps  I  might  revile  ;  but  as  I  am, 
I  have  nottongue  to  rail.    The  humble  Norval 
Is  of  a  race,  who  strive*  not  but  with  deeds ! 
Did  I  not  fear  to  freeze  thy  shallow  valor, 
And  make  thee  sink  too  soon  beneath  my  sword, 
I M  tell  thee  —  what  thou  art —  I  know  thee  well. 

Glen.  Dost  thou  not  know  Glenalvon  born  to  rule 
Ten  thousand  slaves  like  thee  ? 

Nor.  Villain !  —  no  more :  — 
Draw,  and  defend  thy  life.  [They  draw  their  mrd*.]  I  did  design 
Tq  have  defied  thee  "in  another  cause ; 
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Bat  Heaven  accelerates  its  vengeance  on  thee. 
Now,  for  my  own  and  Lady  Randolph's  wrongs  I  — 

[Enter  Lord  Bandolph.] 

Lord  Randolph.  Hold ! — I  command  you  both :  — 
The  man  that  stirs,  makes  me  his  foe. / 

Nor.  Another  voice  than  thine, 
That'  threat  had  vainly  sounded,  noble  Randolph. 

Glen.  Hear  him,  my  lord,  he's  wondrous  condescending ! 
Mark  the  humility  of  shepherd  Norval ! 

Nor.  Now  you  may  scoff  in  safety.  — 

[Both  aheathe  their  twordfl.] 

Lord  R.   Speak  not  thus, 
Taunting  each  other ;  but  unfold  to  me 
The  cause  of  quarrel ;  then  I  '11  judge  betwixt  you. 

Nor.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  though  I  revere  you  much, 
My  cause  I  plead  not,  nor  demand  your  judgment 
I  blush  to  speak,  — I  will  not  —  cannot  speak 
The  opprobrious  words,  that  I  from  him  have  borne. 
To  the  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  land, 
I  owe  a  subject's  homage ;  but,  even  him 
And  his  high  arbitration,  I  'd  reject ! 
Within  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord,  — 
Honor,  —  sole  judge  and  umpire  of  itself. 
If  my  free  speech  offend  you,  noble  Randolph, 
Revoke  your  favors,  and  let  Norval  go 
Hence  as  he  came,  —  alone  —  but  not  dishonored. 

Lord  R.  Thus  far,  I'll  mediate  with  impartial  voice : 
The  ancient  foe  of  Caledonia's  *  land, 
Now  waves  his  banners  o'er  her  frighted  fields. 
Suspend  your  purpose,  till  your  country's  arms 
Repel  the  bold  invader ;  then  decide  the  private  quarrel. 

Glen.  I  agree  to  this. 


»0al+4rtil<*,  tlM  aaotant  nuMotf  Sootlaad. 
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Nor.    And  I  do.  [Exit  Randolph  ) 

Glen.  Norval, 
Let  not  our  variance  mar  the  social  hour, 
Nor  wrong  the  hospitality  of  Randolph ; 
Nor  frowning  anger,  nor  yet  wrinkled  hate, 
Shall  stain  thy  countenance.     Smooth  thou  thy  brow, 
Nor  let  our  strife  disturb  the  gentle  dame. 

Nor.   Think  not  so  lightly,  sir,  of  my  resentment ; 
When  we  contend  again,  our  strife  is  mortal. 


LESSON    XXVII. 

A   BILL   FROM   THE   TOWN   PUMP.— Hawthomw. 

{ Humorous.  —  See  rale  9,  p.  186.  Scene,  the  comer  of  two  principal 
streets.    The  Town  Pump  talking  through  its  nose.  J 

1.  Noon,  by  the  north  clock  1  Noon,  by  the  east !  High 
noon,  too,  by  these  hot  sunbeams,  which  fall,  scarcely  aslope, 
upon  my  head,  and  almost  make  the  water  bubble  and 
smoke,  in  the  trough  under  my  nose.  Truly,  we  public 
characters  have  a  tough  time  of  it !  And,  among  all  the 
town  officers,  chosen  at  March  meeting,  where  is  he  that 
sustains,  for  a  single  year,  the  burden  of  such  manifold  duties 
as  are  imposed,  in  perpetuity,  upon  the  Town  Pump  ? 

2.  The  title  of  "town  treasurer"  is  rightly  mine,  as 
guardian  of  the  best  treasure  that  the  town  has.  The  over- 
seers of  the  poor  ought  to  make  me  their  chairman,  since  I 
provide  bountifully  for  the  pauper,  without  expense  to  him 
that  pays  taxes.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  fire  department, 
and  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  board  of  health.  As  a 
keeper  of  the  peace,  all  water-drinkers  will  confess  me  equal 
to  the  constable.  I  perform  some  of  the  duties  of  the  town 
clerk,  by  promulgating  public  notices,  when  they  are  pasted 
on  my  front. 

3    To  speak  within  bounds,  I  am  the  chief  person  of  the 
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municipality,  and  exhibit,  morever,  an  admirable  pattern  to 
my  brother  officers,  by  the  cool,  steady,  upright,  downright, 
and  impartial  discharge  of  my  business,  and  the  constancy 
with  which  I  stand  to  my  post.  Summer  or  winter,  nobody 
seeks  me  in  vain ;  for,  all  day  long,  I  am  seen  at  the  busiest 
corner,  just  above  the  market,  stretching  out  my  arms  to 
rich  and  poor  alike  ;  and  at  night,  I  hold  a  lantern  over  my 
head,  both  to  show  where  I  am,  and  to  keep  people  out  of  the 
gutters. 

4.  At  this  sultry  noontide,  I  am  cupbearer  to  the  parched 
populace,  for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my 
waist  Like  a  dramseller  on  the  mall,  at  muster  day,  I  cry 
aloud  to  all  and  sundry  in  my  plainest  accents,  and  at  the  very 
tiptop  of  my  voice.  Here  it  is,  gentlemen !  Here  is  the  good 
liquor  1  Walk  up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  up,  walk  up ! 
Here  is  the  superior  stuff!  Here  is  the  unadulterated  ale 
of  father  Adam  —  better  than  Cogniac,  Hollands,  Jamaica, 
strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any  price  ;  here  it  is  by  the  hogshead 
or  the  single  glass,  and  not  a  cent  to  pay !  Walk  up,  gentle- 
men, walk  up,  and  help  yourselves  I 

5.  It  were  a  pity,  if  all  this  outcry  should  draw  no  cus- 
tomers. Here  they  come.  A  hot  day,  gentlemen !  Quaff, 
and  away  again,  so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a  nice  cool 
sweat.  You,  my  friend,  will  need  another  cupfull,  to  wash 
the  dust  out  of  your  throat,  if  it  be  as  thick  there  as  it  is  on 
your  cowhide  shoes.  I  see  that  you  have  trudged  half  a 
score  of  miles  to-day ;  and,  like  a  wise  man,  have  passed  by 
the  taverns,  and  stopped  at  the  running  brooks  and  well- 
curbs.  Otherwise,  betwixt  heat  without  and  fire  within,  you 
would  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  melted  down  to  noth- 
ing at  all,  in  the  fashion  of  a  jelly-fish.  Drink,  and  make 
room  for  that  other  fellow,  who  seeks  my  aid  to  quench  the 
fiery  fever  of  last  night's  potations,  which  he  drained  from 
no  cup  of  mine. 

6.  Welcome,  most  rubicund  sir !     Ton  and  I  have  been 
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great  strangers,  hitherto ;  nor,  to  confess  the  truth,  will  my 
nose  be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the  fumes  of  jour 
breath  be  a  little  less  potent  Mercy  on  you,  man!  the 
water  absolutely  hisses  down  your  red-hot  gullet,  and  is  con- 
verted quite  to  steam,  in  the  miniature  fiery  furnace,  which 
you  mistake  for  a  stomach.  Fill  again,  and  tell  me,  on  the 
word  of  an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever,  in  cellar,  tavern,  or 
any  kind  of  a  dram-shop,  spend  the  price  of  your  children's 
food,  for  a  swig  half  so  delicious  ?  Now,  for  the  first  time 
these  ten  years,  you  know  the  flavor  of  cold  water.  Good- 
by ;  and,  whenever  you  are  thirsty,  remember  that  I  keep  a 
constant  supply  at  the  old  stand. 

7.  Who  next?  O,  my  little  friend,  you  are  let  loose 
from  school,  and  come  hither  to  scrub  your  blooming  face, 
and  drown  the  memory  of  certain  school-boy  troubles,  in  a 
draught  from  the  Town  Pump.  Take  it,  pure  as  the  current 
of  your  young  life.  Take  it,  and  may  your  heart  and  tongue 
never  be  scorched  with  a  fiercer  thirst  than  now !  There, 
my  dear  child,  put  down  the  cup,  and  yield  your  place  to 
this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads  so  tenderly  over  the  pav- 
ing-stones, that  I  suspect  he  is  afraid  of  breaking  them. 
What !  he  limps  by,  without  so  much  as  thanking  me,  as  if 
my  hospitable  offers  were  meant  only  for  people  who  have 
no  wine-cellars. 

8.  Well,  well,  sir— no  harm  done,  I  hope!  Go  draw 
the  cork,  tip  the  decanter ;  but  when  your  great  toe  shall 
set  you  a  roaring,  it  will  be  no  affair  of  mine.  If  gentlemen 
love  the  pleasant  titillation  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the 
Town  Pump.  This  thirsty  dog,  with  his  red  tongue  lolling 
out,  does  not  scorn  my  hospitality,  but  stands  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  laps  eagerly  out  of  the  trough.  See  how  lightly 
he  capers  away  again !  Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  have 
the  gout  ? 

Are  you  all  satisfied  ?  Then  wipe  your  mouths,  my  good 
friends ;  and  my  spout  shall  have  a  moment's  leisure. 
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LESSON    XXVIII. 

THE  COLD  WATER-MAN.—  J.  G.  Sax». 
[See  Rule  9,  p.  186.] 

1.  It  was  an  honest  fisherman, 

I  knew  him  passing  well ; 
And  he  lived  by  a  little  pond. 
Within  a  little  delL 

2.  A  grave  and  quiet  man  was  he, 

Who  loved  his  hook  and  rod ; 
So  even  ran  his  line  of  life, 
His  neighbors  thought  it  odd. 

3.  For  science  and  for  books,  he  said 

He  never  had  a  wish ; 
No  school  to  him  was  worth  a  fig, 
Except  a  school  of  fish. 

4.  In  short,  this  honest  fisherman, 

All  other  toils  forsook ; 
And  though  no  vagrant  man  was  he, 
He  lived  by  hook  and  crook. 

5. '  He  ne'er  aspired  to  rank  or  wealth, 
Nor  cared  about  a  name ; 
For  though  much  famed  for  fish  was  he, 
He  never  fished  for  fame  I 

6.  To  charm  the  fish  he  never  spoke,  I 

Although  his  voice  was  fine ;  ' 

He  found  the  most  convenient  way 
Was  just  to  drop  a  line  I 

7.  And  many  a  gudgeon  of  the  pond, 

If  they  could  speak  to-day,  i 

i 
I 
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Would  own,  with  grief,  the  angler  had 
A  might  j  taking  wag  ! 

8.  One  day,  while  fishing  on  a  log, 

He  mourned  his  want  of  luck,  — 
When  suddenly,  he  felt  a  bite, 

And  jerking  —  caught  a  duck!  \ 

9.  Alas !  that  day  this  fisherman 

Had  taken  too  much  grog; 
And  being  but  a  landsman,  too, 
He  could  n't  keep  the  log!    . 

10.  T  was  all  in  vain  with  might  and  main 

He  strove  to  reach  the  shore ; 
Down,  down  he  went,  to  feed  the  fish 
He  'd  baited  oft  before ! 

11.  The  jury  gave  their  verdict,  that 

T  was  nothing  else  but  gin, 
That  caused  the  fisherman  to  be 
So  sc»dly  taken  in  ; 

12.  Though  one  stood  out  upon  a  whim, 

And  said  the  angler's  slaughter, 
To  be  exact  about  the  met, 
Was,  clearly,  gin-and-water  ! 

13.  The  moral  of  this  mournful  tale, 

To  all  is  plain  and  clear,— 
That  drinking  habits  bring  a  man 
Too  often  to  his  bier; 

14.  And  he  who  scorns  to  "  take  the  pledge," 

And  keep  the  promise  fast, 
May  be,  in  spite  of  fate,  a  stiff 
Oold  water-man,  at  last  I 
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LESSON    XXIX, 

PLEA  FOB  BLENNEBHASSETT.  — Wibt. 
[A  Forensic  Speech.    See  Bules  2  and  3,  p.  168  and  169.] 

1.  Let  us  now  put  the  case  between  Burr*  and  Blenner- 
hassett.  Let  us  compare  the  two  men,  and  settle  the 
question  of  precedence  between  them.  Who,  then,  is 
Blennerhassett  ?  A  native  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  letters,  who 
fled  from  the  storms  .of  his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in 
ours.  Possessing  himself  of  a  beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio, 
he  rears  upon  it  a  palace,  and  decorates  it  with  every 
romantic  embellishment  of  fancy.  A  shrubbery,  that  Shen- 
stonef  might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him;  music, 
which  might  have  charmed  Calypso  {  and  her  nymphs,  is 
his ;  an  extensive  library  spreads  its  treasures  before  him ; 
a  philosophical  apparatus  offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  nature ;  peace,  tranquillity,  and  innocence,  shed 
their  mingled  delights  around  him;  and  to  crown  the  en- 
chantment of  the  scene,  a  wife,  who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even 
beyond  her  sex,  and  graced  with  every  accomplishment  that 
can  render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  her  love,  and 
made  him  the  father  of  her  children. 

2.  The  evidence  would  convince  you,  sir,  that  this  is 
only  a  faint  picture  of  the  real  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
peace,  this  innocence,  and  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the 
mind,  this  pure  banquet  of  the  heart —  the  destroyer  comes ; 
lie  comes  to  turn  this  paradise  into  a  hell.  A  stranger  pre- 
sents himself.     It  is  Aaron  Burr!    Introduced  to  their 


•Burr,  (Alton,)  mi  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States  in  1800.  In 
1807  he  mi  arrested,  and  tried  for  treason.    He  died  in  1886,  aged  eighty. 

t  Shen'stone,  (William,)  born  in  1714.  He  occupied  his  life  in  rural  embellish' 
vents,  and  the  eolttratton  of  poetry. 

t  Ga-lyp'eo.    See  note,  page  266. 
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civilities  by  the  high  rank  which  he  had  lately  held  in  his 
country,  he  soon  finds  his  way  to  their  hearts  by  the  dignity 
and  elegance  of  his  demeanor,  the  light  and  beauty  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  seductive  and  fascinating  power  of  his 
address. 

3.  The  conquest  was  not  a  difficult  one.  Innocence  is 
ever  simple  and  credulous ;  conscious  of  no  designs  of  itself 
it  suspects  none  in  others;  it  wears  no  guards  before  its 
breast ;  every  door,  and  portal,  and  avenue  of  the  heart,  is 
thrown  open,  and  all  who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Eden,  when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers.  The 
prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding  himself  into  the 
open  and  unpracticed  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Blennerhas- 
sett,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  changing  the  native  char- 
acter of  that  heart,  and  the  objects  of  its  affection.  By 
'degrees  he  infuses  into  it  the  poison,  of  his  own  ambition ;  he 
breathes  into  it  the  fire  of  his* own  courage;  a  daring  and 
desperate  thirst  for  glory;  an  ardor  panting  for  all  the 
storms,  and  bustle,  and  hurricane  of  life. 

4.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  man  is  changed,  and  every 
object  of  his  former  delight  relinquished.  Greater  objects 
have  taken  possession  of  his  soul;  his  imagination  has  been 
dazzled  by  visions  of  diadems,  and  stars,  and  garters,  and 
titles  of  nobility ;  he  has  been  taught  to  burn  with  restless 
emulation  at  the  names  of  Cromwell,*  Caesar,f  and  Bona- 
parte. His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon  to  relapse 
into  a  desert ;  and  in  a  few  months  we  find  the  tender  and 
beautiful  partner  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  "  permitted 
not  the  winds  of  summer  to  visit  too  roughly,  —  "we  find 
her  shivering,  at  midnight,  on  the  winter  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  mingling  her  tears  with  the  torrents  that  froze  as  they 
fell. 


*  Cromwell,  (Oliver,)  called  the  Protector  of  Che  commonwealth  of  F-g'fnti     He 
lied  In  1668. 
t  Oa'iar  and  Bo'na-parte.     See  notes  on  p.  87 
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5.  Yet  this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from  his  in- 
terest and  his  happiness,  thus  seduced  from  the  paths  of 
innocence  and  peace,  thus  confounded  in  the  toils  which 
were  deliberately  spread  for  him,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  mastering  spirit  and  genius  of  another,  —  this  man,  thus 
ruined  and  undone,  andl  made  to  play  a  subordinate  part  iu 
this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason,  this  man  is  to  be 
called  the  principal  offender ;  while  he,  by  whom  he  was 
thus  plunged  and  steeped  in  misery,  is  comparatively  inno- 
cent— a  mere  accessory.  Is  this  reason  ?  Is  it  law  ?  Is 
it  humanity  ?  Sir,  neither  the  human  heart,  nor  the  human 
understanding,  will  bear  a  perversion  so  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd ;  so  shocking  to  the  soul;  so  revolting  to  reason. 


LESSON    XXX. 
DEFENCE  OF  ORR.— Cubraw.* 

[The  reader  may  determine  the  character  of  this  piece,  and  tell  how  it 
should  be  read.] 

I  tell  you,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Orr,  that  your  verdict  is  sought  You  are 
called  upon,  on  your  oaths,  to  say  that  the  government  is 
wise  and  merciful ;  that  the  people  are  prosperous  and 
happy ;  that  military  law  ought  to  be  continued ;  that  the  ' 
British  constitution  could  not,  with  safety,  be  restored  to  the 
country ;  and  that  the  statements  of  a  contrary  import,  by 
your  advocates  in  either  country,  were  libelous  and  false. 

2.  I  teU  you,  these  are  the  questions ;  and  I  ask  you,  can 
you  have  the  front  to  give  the  expected  answer  in  the  face 
of  a  community  who  know  the  country  as  well  as  you  do  ? 


•Cur'ran,  (John  Phllpot,)  mi  an  eminent  Irish  lawyer  and  orator.    He  i 
born  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1760/and  died  in  1817,  aged  tixty-eeten. 
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Let  me  ask  you  how  you  could  reconcile  with  such  a  verdict 
the  jails,  the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  conflagrations,  the 
murders,  and  the  proclamations  that  we  hear  of  every  day 
in  the  streets,  and  see  every  day  in  the  country  ?  What 
are  the  processions  of  the  learned  counsel  himself  circuit 
after  circuit?  Merciful  God !  what  is  tne  6tate  of  Ireland, 
and  where  shall  you  find  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  this 
land? 

3.  You  may  find  him,  perhaps,  in  a  jail,  the  only  place  of 
security  —  I  had  almost  said,  of  ordinary  habitation ;  you 
may  see  him  fleeing,  by  the  conflagration  of  his  own  dwell- 
ing 5  you  mav  fad  his  bones  bleaching  on  the  green  fields 
of  his  country ;  or  he  may  be  found  tossing  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  and  mingling  his  groans  with  those  tempests, 
less  savage  than  his  persecutors,  that  drift  him  to  a  return- 
less  distance  from  his  family  and  his  home. 

4.  And  yet,  with  these  facts  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  star- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  prosecutor,  you  are  called  upon  to 
say,  on  your  oaths,  that  these  facts  do  not  exist.  You  are 
called  upon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of  honor,  to 
deny  the  sufferings  under  which  you  groan,  and  to  flatter 
the  persecution  that  tramples  you  underfoot. 


LESSON    XXXI. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  SPEECH   IN   PARLIAMENT.  —  Buru.« 

[Before  reading  this  piece,  let  the  pupil  determine  the  general  character 
of  the  language,  and  tell  how  such  language  should  be*  read.  See  Rule 
12,  p.  194.] 

1.  Since  I  had  the  honor,  I  should  say  the  dishonor,  of 
sitting  in  this  house,  I  have  been  witness  to  many  6trange, 


•Bark*,  (Edmund).     8m  note,  p.  60. 
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many  infamous  transactions.  What  can  be  your  intention, 
in  attacking  all  honor  and  virtue  ?  Do  you  mean  to  bring 
all  men  to  a  level  with  yourselves,  and  to  extirpate  all  honor 
and  independence  ?  Perhaps  you  imagine  a  vote  will  settle 
the  whole  controversy.  Alas !  you  are  not  aware,  that  the 
manner  in  which  your  vote  is  procured,  is  a  secret  to  no 
man. 

2.  Listen !  for  if  you  are  not  totally  callous,  if  your  con- 
sciences are  not  seared,  I  will  speak  daggers  to  your  souls, 
and  awake  you  to  all  the  horrors  of  guilty  recollection.  I 
will  follow  you  with  whips  and  stingS  through  every  maze 
of  your  unexampled  turpitude,  and  plant  thorns  under  the 
rose  of  ministerial  approbation.  You  have  flagrantly 
violated  justice  and  the  law  of  the  land,  and  opened  a  door 
for  -anarchy  and  confusion.  After  assuming  an  arbitrary 
dominion  over  law  and  justice,  you.  issue  orders,  warrants/ 
and  proclamations  against  every  opponent,  and  send  to  your 
Bastile,*  all  those  who  have  courage  and  virtue  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  the  country. 

3.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  you  hope,  by  fear  and  terror,  to 
extinguish  the  native  British  fire.  The  more  sacrifices,  the 
more  martyrs  you  make,  the  more  numerous  the  sons  of 
liberty  will  become.  They  will  multiply  like  the  hydra,  and 
hurl  vengeance  on  your  heads.  Let  others  act  as  they  will ; 
while  I  have  a  tongue  or  an  arm,  it  shall  be  free.  And, 
that  I  may  not  be  a  witness  of  these  monstrous  proceedings, 
I  will  leave  the  house.  These  walls  are  unholy,  baleful, 
deadly,  while  a  prostitute  majority  holds  the  bolt  of  par- 
liamentary power,  and  hurls  its  vengeance  only  upon  the 
virtuous. 


•  Buttle,  a  autle  in  which  criminal*,  or  men  condemned  for  poUtieel 
en  immured  for  life. 
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LESSON    XXXII. 

PREVALENCE  OF  POETRY.— Percivax* 

1.  The  world  is  full  of  poetry,  —  the  air 
Is  living  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 

And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.     Earth  is  veiled, 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty ;  and  the  walls, 
That  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in, 
Are  eloquent  with  voices  that  proclaim 
The  unseen  glories  of  immensity, 
In  harmonies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high, 
For  aught  but  beings  of  celestial  mold,  — 
And  speak  to  man  in  one  eternal  hymn. 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

2.  The  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
Forever  charming,  and  forever  new, 
Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay, 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain, 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds,  that  rise 
Far  off,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 

Of  the  wide  ocean,  resting  after  storms ; 
Or  tones. that  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof, 
And  pointed  arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand, 
Skillful,  and  moved  with  passionate  love  of  art. 
Plays  o'er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  aloft 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  calls, 
By  mellow  touches,  from  the  softer  tubes, 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
With  pure  and  gentle  musing,  till  the  sonl, 
Commingling  with  the  melody,  is  borne, 
Rapt  and  dissolved  in  ecstacy,  to  heaven. 
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8.     'T  is  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  more 
In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array ; 
T  is  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 
Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme, 
And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 
This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear, 
Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 
'T  is  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 
Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 
Woven  of  flowers,  and  dipped  in  sweetness,  till 
He  taste  the  high  communion  of  his  thought* 
With  all  existence,  in  earth  and  heaven, 
That  meet  him  in  the  charm  of  grace  and  po#ei* 

4.     T  is  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 
In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet, 
And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  though  te, 
Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 
That  overload  their  littleness.     Its  words 
Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn  ;  and  they  break 
Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 
Of  all  the  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 
The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals, 
His  language  winged  with  tenor,  as  when  bolts 
Leap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  armed  with  strwh, 
Commissioned  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 


LESSON    XXXIII. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES.*  —  C.  P.  Crahch. 

1.  And  is  the  harmony  of  heaven  gone  ? 

Hath  it  all  died  away,  ere  human  ears 


*  It  in  believed  by  Py-thae/o-ras,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  that  the  motion  of  the 
neswenly  bodies  produced  a  music  imperceptible  by  the  ears  of  mortals ;  hence  the 
origin  of  this  phrase. 
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Caught  the  faint,  closing  hymn,  far-off  and  lone,  — 
The  music  of  the  spheres  ? 

2.   Have  the  stars  hushed  that  glorious  song  of  old, 
When  the  night  shrunk  to  the  far  Occident, 
And  morning  gushed  in  streaks  of  burning  gold 
Up  the  gray  firmament  ? 

8.  Yon  orbs  that  watch  so  fixedly  above, 

Yon  planets  claiming  with  our  own  their  birth, 
Are  they  all  mute  as  through  the  abyss  they  move, 
Like  our  dim,  silent  earth  ? 

4.  And  hath  the  sky,  the  deep,  mysterious  sky, 

No  voices  from  amid  yon,  circling  throng? 
Are  there  no  thundering  echoes  where  the  high 
Procession  rolls  along? 

5.  Hath  heaven  rare  changing  tints,  and  doth  it  glow 

Full  of  high  eloquence  and  poetry, 
And  all  that  makes  the  love  of  beauty  grow, 
And  yet  no  harmony  ? 

6.  No  music  there,  where  music's  font  hath  been,  — 

No  sweet  sounds,  swelling  dreamily  and  long, 
When  night  and  silence  listen  to  drink  in 
The  choral  streams  of  song  ? 

7.  Is  it  a  fable  all  of  early  time, 

That  the  young  stars,  as  they  leaped  by  our  earth, 
Rang  sweet  and  loud  a  deep  and  voice-like  chime, 
Ere  the  first  soul  had  birth  ? 

8.  And  was  the  sage's  thought  a  fiction  too, 

That  the  crystalline  spheres  that  closed  us  round. 
Murmured  from  all  their  moving  arches  blue 
A  never-ceasing  sound,  — 

9.  Too  fine  and  too  sublime  for  mortal  ears 

In  our  dull  orb  of  clay, —  and  this  is  why 
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We  never  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres 
Come  pealing  through  the  sky  ? 

10.  If,  O  ye  orbs,  ye  never  yet  have  spoken 

In  language  audible,  —  still  let  me  feel 
Your  silent  concord,  o'er  my  heart  unbroken, 
In  holy  influence  steal ! 

1 1.  And  let  me  trace  in  all  things  beautiful, 

A  natural  harmony,  that  soothes,  upraises, 
So  it  may  wake  a  soul  too  mute  and  dull, 
To  everlasting  praises !  .  "* 


LESSON    XXXIV. 
A  MUSICAL  LANDSCAPE.— J.  Waters. 

1.  u  Is  there  no  music  in  Frankfort*  to-night  ?  "  I  inquired. 
u  I  beg  your  pardon/*  was  the  reply ;  "  there  is  the  finest. 
Monsieur  Listz,f  the  pianist,  performs  this  evening  at  the 
theater."  "  Is  it  far  from  this  ?  "  "  Quite  the  contrary,  for- 
tunately, for  the  performances  must  have  begun."  "  Show 
me  the  way,"  said  I.  In  a  few  minutes,  I  had  passed 
through  the  boxes  into  the  pit  of  a  small  theater.  It  was 
well  filled,  and  yet  the  number  of  performers  and  amateurs 
on  the  stage  seemed  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  audience. 

2.  The  entertainment  had  opened,  and  was  continued  for 
some  time  with  alternate  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
The  latter  was  composed  of  those  strong,  brassy  voices,  that 
satisfy  the  ear  by  their  correctness  and  force,  perhaps,  but 
make  no  approach  toward  the  heart     There  was   then  u 


•  fraalrfkni,  out  of  the  floor  free  dtlee  of  Germany,  and  ike  test  of  the  Gex 
maaioDfot. 
f  Ltato,*  Gonna,  ud  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  ptaakto  in  too  world. 

U  14* 
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pause  of  some  minutes,  and  a  movement  of  expectatioi 
throughout  the  house;  and  presently  a.  pale-faced,  light 
complexioned,  loosely-constructed,  middle-aged  person  made 
his  way  through  the  artists  and  assistants,  saluted  the  audi- 
ence in  a  shambling  and  awkward  manner,  and  seated  him 
self,  without  notes,  at  a  piano  that  was  near  the  front  of  the 
stage. 

3.  Until  he  reached  the  side  of  this  instrument,  he 
seemed  like  a  part  of  a  man,  wanting  support  and  confi- 
dence ;  but  as  he  took  his  place,  the  existence  became  com- 
plete, and  -joy  passed  over  his  countenance  as  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  keys.  It  was  one  of  the  faces  of  Thorwald- 
sen,*  an  express  indication  of  the  deep  interior  spirit ;  and 
expectation  was  high  when  the  piano  breathed,  as  it  were, 
under  his  touch.  He  ran  through  a  delicious  voluntary, 
that  there  might  be  no  doubt  of  the  exactness  of  each  note, 
and  we  all  felt  the  perfection  of  his  fingering ;  clear,  dis- 
tinct, round,  precious,  full, — jel  shower  of  pearls  upon  a 
table  of  porphyry! 

4.  It  was  now  all  stillness,  the  intense  stillness  of  watch- 
fulness, throughout  the  house,  for  his  performance  was  to 
commence ;  and  although  the  moments,  if  measured  by  a 
clock,  might  have  been  short,  no  doubt,  we  divided  time  by 
a  different  meter ;  and  a  wild  waste  had  in  our  imagination 
extended  itself  around  him,  when  he  calmly  raised  his  hands 
to  their  utmost  height,  and,  with  blow  after  blow  upon  the 
instrument  with  his  whole  force,  successively  planted  large 
columnar  masses  of  sound  over  the  extended  plain,  and  a 
scene  like  that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway ,f  rose  like  enchant- 
ment before  our  astonished  and  delighted  senses.  Hardly 
had  he  sketched  the  vision  before  us,  when  a  storm  began, 
such  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed. 

•  Thofwald-sen,  a  very  distinguished  sculptor,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1772. 

t  Gi'ant's  Cause'way,  the  greatest  natural  cariosity  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire* 
land.  It  consists  of  many  hundred  thousands  of  columns  composed  of  a  hard  black 
rook  rising  perpendicularly  from  200  to  400  feet  above  the  water's  edge. 
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5.  The  instrument  rained,  bailed,  thundered,  moaned,  whis- 
tled, shrieked  round  those  basaltic  columns,  in  every  cry  that 
the  tempest  can  utter  in  its  wildest  paroxysms  of  wrath.  It 
was  almost  too  powerful  and  ungoverned  at  the  last ;  and  at 
the  instant  that  this  thought  entered  into  the  mind,  the  wind 
lulled,  the  elements  were  spent,  the  calm  came ;  the  brooks 
and  watercourses  took  up  their  song  of  exultation  ;  the  air 
was  refreshed,  the  birds  chirped,  the  sun  put  forth,  and  '  the 
young  leaf  lifted  its  green  head/ 

6.  We  now  accompanied  him  through  a  small  valley  with 
precipitous  banks,  such  as  one  finds  in  Piedmont,0  where 
the  large-leafed  tree  grows  beside  the  mossy  rock,  and  the 
vine  tries  vainly  lo  envelop  both, — and  shade,  and  light,  and 
repose,  are  the  glory  of  the  earth.  Young  clouds  were 
forming  on  the  upper  heights,  destined  to  paint  the  skies  of 
Italy,  and  struggling  hard  in  their  ascent,  at  every  jutting 
rock  and  leafy  buttress,  to  remain  adhering  to  their  native 
cliffs,  against  the  repeated  bidding  of  the  sun,  as  if  prefer- 
ring, even  to  the  cerulean  f  heaven,  a  world  so  verdant  and 
so  fair. 

7.  We  were  thus  borne  along  by  the  strain  through 
countless  beauties  of  rock,  and  sky,  and  foliage,  to  a  .grotto, 
by  the  side  of  which  was  a  fountain  that  seemed  one  of  the 
eyes  of  the  earth,  so  large  and  darkly  brilliant  was  it,  so 
deep  and  so  serene ;  reflecting  on  its  retina  with  magical 
distinctness,  every  surrounding  object,  whether  distant  or 
near.  Here  we  listened  for  some  moments  to  the  voices, 
rather  than  the  songs  of  birds,  when  the  music  by  degrees 
again  diminished,  then  fluttered,  and  then  ceased. 

8.  It  was  not  immediately,  that  the  audience  gave  forth 
their  demonstrations  of  rapturous  applause ;  and  as  I  looked 
around,  I  saw  on  all  sides,  that  "  eyes  in  tears,  both  smiled 


•  Pied'mont,  a  province  of  the  Parfflnlan  Monarch/,  aUn»ted  at  the  beje  of  the 
Penlne  Alps.    The  name  signifies  loot  of  the  rem^tftjr- 
t  Ce-mle-an,  iky-colored,  blue. 
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and  wept*9  I  walked  home  almost  upon  air,  and  every  pul- 
sation on  the  way  was  a  throb  of  gratitude  to  Him  who,  for 
our  solace  and  delight,  hath  "  planted  the  ear,"  and  opened 
all  hearts  to  the  inspiration  of  the  truly  gifted  master  of  this 
wonderful  art. 

9.  Being  some  days  afterwards  in  the  society  of  an  ac- 
complished lady,  herself  no  mean  musician,  and  describing 
to  her  the  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  this  remarkable 
performance,  she  surprised  me  by  saying  that  she  had  been 
present  at  it,  and  that  the  same  imagery  had  passed  with 
slight  variation  before  her,  as  she  listened,  that  I  have  here 
endeavored  faintly  to  portray. 

10.  I  was  charmed  at  the  assurance,  for  it  confirmed  me 
in  the  belief,  that  this  was  not  a  mere  flitting  of  the  rain- 
bow spirit  across  the  imagination,  rearing  in  its  passage  a 
fabric  of  happiness,  beautiful  at  times  as  a  palace  of  the 
genii,*  and  alas !  as  illusory,  but  a  substantive  and  truthful 
joy,  to  be  recalled  at  will ;  to  be  remembered  in  solitude ; 
to  be  dwelt  upon  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soul ;  and,  (maj 
I  entertain  the  hope  ?)  in  some  degree  perhaps  even  to  br 
imparted. 


LESSON    XXXV. 

ADAMS   AND   JEFFERSON.  — Wibt. 

[The  reader  may  point  out  the  questions  which  occur  in  this  piece,  teO 
to  which  kind  they  belong,  and  how  they  should  be  read.  See  Remark, 
p.  81,  and  Rules  1  and  8,  p.  79  and  109.] 

1.  The  scenes  which  have  been  lately  passing  in  onr  coun- 
try, and  of  which  this  meeting  is  a  continuance,  are  full  of 


*  QVni4,  a  sort  of  imaginary,  intermediate  beings  between  men  and  angsta, 
seme  good  and  some  bad. 
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moral  instruction.    They  hold  up  to  die  world  a  lesson  of 
wisdom  by  which  all  may  profit. 

2.  In  the  structure  of  their  characters;  in  the  course 
of  their  action ;  in  the  striking  coincidences  which  marked 
their  high  career ;  in  the  lives  and  in  the  deaths  of  the 
illustrious  men  whose  virtues  and  services  we  have  met  to 
commemorate ;  and  in  that  voice  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude which  has  since  burst  with  one  accord  from  the  millions 
of  freemen  who  people  these  United  States,  —  there  is  a 
moral  sublimity  which  overwhelms  the  mind,  and  hushes  all 
its  powers  into  silent  amazement  1 

3.  The  European,  who  should  have  heard  the  sound, 
without  apprehending  the  cause,  would  be  apt  to  inquire, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  —  what  had  these  men 
done  to  elicit  this  unanimous  and  splendid  acclamation? 
Why  has  the  whole  American  nation  risen  up  as  one  man, 
to  do  them  honor,  and  offer  to  them  this  enthusiastic  homage 
of  the  heart? 

4.  "  Were  they  mighty  warriors,  and  was  the  peal  that 
we  have  heard,  the  shout  of  victory?  Were  they  great 
commanders,  returning  from  their  distant  conquests,  sur- 
rounded with  the  spoils  of  war,  and  was  this  the  sound  of 
their  triumphal  procession  ?  Were  they  covered  with  mar- 
tial glory  in  any  form,  and  was  this  '  the  noisy  wave  of  the 
multitudes,  rolling  back  at  their  approach  ? ' "  Nothing  of 
all  this:  no;  they  were  peaceful  and  aged  patriots,  who, 
having  served  their  country  together  through  their  long  and 
useful  lives,  had  now  sunk  together  to  the  tomb. 

5.  They  had  not  fought  battles ;  but  they  had  formed  and 
moved  the  great  machinery,  of  which  battles  were  only  a 
small,  and  comparatively  trivial  consequence.  They  had  not 
commanded  armies;  but  they  had  commanded  the  master 
springs  of  the  nation,  on  which  all  its  great,  political,  as  well 
as  military  movements  depended.  By  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  their  counsels,  and  by  the  potent  mastery  of  their 
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spirits,  they  had  contributed,  preeminently  to  produce  a 
mighty  revolution,  which  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
world. 

6.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  has  been  the  fruit  of  in- 
tellectual exertion !  —  the  triumph  of  mind !  What  a  proud 
testimony  does  it  bear  to  the  character  of  our  nation,  that  it 
is  able  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  services  like  these  I  — 
that  while  in  other  countries,  the  senseless  mob  fall  down  in 
stupid  admiration  before  the  bloody  wheels  of  the  conqueror 
—  even  of  the  conqueror  by  accident,  —  in  this,  our  people 
rise  with  one  accord,  to  pay  their  homage  to  intellect  and 
virtue !  This  is  a  spectacle  of  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  be  proud.  It  honors  our  country  no  less  than  the  illus- 
trious dead.  And  could  these  great  patriots  speak  to  us 
from  the  tomb,  they  would  tell  us,  that  they  have  more 
pleasure  in  the  testimony  which  these  honors  bear  to  the 
character  of  their  country,  than  in  that  which  they  bear  to 
their  individual  Services. 

7.  Jefferson  and  Adams*  were  great  men  by  nature. 
Not  great  and  eccentric  minds  "shot  madly  from  their 
spheres  "  to  affright  the  world  and  scatter  pestilence  in  their 
course ;  but  minds,  whose  strong  and  steady  lights,  restrained 
within  their  proper  orbits  by  the  happy  poise  of  their  char- 
acters, came  to  cheer  and  gladden  a  world  that  had  been 
buried  for  ages  in  political  night.  They  were  heaven-called 
avengers  of  degraded  man.  They  came  to  lift  him  to  the 
station  for  which  God  had  formed  him,  and  to  put  to  flight 
those  idiot  superstitions  with  which  tyrants  had  contrived  to 
inthrall  his  reason  and  his  liberty. 

8.  That  Being  who  had  sent  them  upon  this  mission,  had 
fitted  them  preeminently  for  his  glorious  work.  He  filled 
their  hearts  with  a  love  of  country,  which  burned  strong  within 

•  Ad  mm,  (John,)  and  JeCer-son,  (Thomas,)  ex-presidents  of  the  United  Statu, 
both  of  whom  died  July  4th,  1826,  fifty  jean  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  which  both  ware  signer*,  July  4th,  17W. 
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them  even  in  death.  He  gave  them  a  power  of  understand- 
ing, which  no  sophistry  'could  baffle,  no  art  elude ;  and  a 
moral  heroism,  which  no  dangers  could  appall.  Careless  of 
themselves,  reckless  of  all  personal  consequences,  trampling 
underfoot  that  petty  ambition  of  office  and  honor,  which 
constitutes  the  master  passion  of  little  minds,  they  bent  all 
their  mighty  powers  to  the  task  for  which  they  had  been 
delegated,  -^  the  freedom  of  their  beloved  country,  and  the 
restoration  of  fallen  man. 

9.  They  felt  that  they  were  apostles  of  human  liberty ; 
and  well  did  they  fulfill  their  high  commissions.  They 
rested  not  until  they  had  accomplished  their  work  at  home, 
and  given  such  an  impulse  to  the  great  ocean  of  mind,  that 
they  saw  the  waves  rolling  on  the  furthest  shore  before  they 
were  called  to  their  reward ;  and  then  left  the  world,  hand 
in  hand,  exulting,  as  they  rose,  in  the  success  of  their  labors. 


LESSON    XXXVI. 

EXTBACT  FBOM  THE  TEMPLE  OF  FAME.*— Pope. f 

1.   A  troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armor  wore, 
And  proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore : 
"  For  thee,"  they  cried,  "  amidst  alarms  and  strife, 
We  sailed  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life ; 
For  thee,  whole  nations  filled  with  flames  and  blood, 
And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood  : 
Those  ills,  we  dared,  thy  inspiration  own ; 
What  virtue  seemed,  was  done  for  thee  alone." 


•  In  this  poem,  the  author  represents  the  pursuers  of  fame  as  repairing  in  crowds 
to  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  in  quest  of  her  approbation,  and  the  dUbrent  man- 
ner they  were  received,  according  to  their  respective  merits. 

t  Pope,  (Alexander).    See  note,  p.  100. 
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3.  "  Ambitious  fools ! "  the  queen  replied,  and  frowned, 
"  Be  all  jour  acts  in  dark  oblivion  drowned ; 
There  sleep  forgot,  with  mighty  tyrants  gone, 
Your  statues  moldered,  and  your  names  unknown  ! " 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatched  them  from  my  Bight, 
And  each  majestic  phantom  sunk  in  night. 

8.  Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  I  yet  had  seen) 
Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mien. 
"  Great  idol  of  mankind,  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame ; 
But  safe  in  deserts  from  the  applause  of  men, 
Would  die  unheard-of  as  we  lived  unseen : 
T  is  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight, 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite. 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake, 
To  follow  virtue  e'en  for  virtue's  sake." 

4.  u  And  live  there  men,  who  slight  immortal  Fame  ? 
Who  then  with'  incense  shall  adore  our  name  ? 
But,  mortals,  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 

To  blaze  those  virtues,  which  the  good  would  hide : — 
Rise !  Muses,  rise!  add  all  your  tuneful  breath ; 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death/' 
She  said.     In  air  the  trembling  music  floats, 
And  on  the  winds,  triumphant  swell  the  notes ; 
So  soft,  though  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear, 
E'en  listening  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear : 
To  farthest  shores  the  ambrosial  spirit  flies, 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 

5.  While  thus  I  stood,  intent  to  see  and  hear, 

One  came,  methought,  an/1  whispered  in  my  ear: 
*  What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise  ? 
Art  thou,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise  ?  " 
u  T  >s  true,"  said  I,  u  not  void  of  hopes  I  came  ; 
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I 
Far  who  so  fond,  as  youthful  bards,  of  fame  ?  I 

But  few,  alas !  the  casual  blessing  boast, 

So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost.  fe 

6.  "  How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death  ! 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign,—  i 
Unseen  the  tenure,  and  how  vast  the  fine !  —  ' 
The  great  man's  curse,  without  the  gains,  endure,  I 
Be  envied,  wretched,  and  be  flattered,  poor ; 

All  luckless  wits  their  enemies  professed, 
And  all  successful,  jealous  friends  at  best : 
Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favors  call ; 
She  comes  unlooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 

7.  "  But  if  the  purchase  cost  so  dear  a  price, 
As  soothing  folly,  or  exalting  vice ; 

Oh !  if  the  muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway, 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way ; 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
But  the  fall'n  ruins  of  another's  fame, 
Then,  teach  me,  Heaven,  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays ; 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise ; 
Unblemished,  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown ; 
Oh,  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  ! " 


LESSON    XXXVII. 
ELOQUENCE.  —  Cass. 

1.  The  master  spirits  of  our  father-land,  they  who  guided 
the  councils  of  England  in  her  career  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  whose  eloquence  was  the  admiration  of  their  cotem- 
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poraries,  as  it  will  be  of  posterity,  were  deeply  imbued  with 
classical  learning.  They  drank  at  the  fountain  and  not  at 
tfag  stream,  and  they  led  captive  the  public  opinion  of 
the  empire,  and  asserted  their  dominion  in  the  senate  and 
the  cabinet. 

2.  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  contribution  to  the  gen* 
eral  stock  of  eloquence.  In  our  legislative  assemblies,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  pulpit,  many  examples  are  before  us,  not 
less  cheering  in  the  rewards  they  offer,  than  in  the  renown 
which  follows  them.  And,  if  our  lamps  are  lighted  at  the 
altar  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  we  may  hope  that  a 
sacred  fire  will  be  kept  burning,  to  shed  its  influence  upon 
our  institutions,  and  the  duration  of  the  Republic. 

&  But  after  all,  habits  of  mental  and  moral  discipline, 
are  the  first  great  objects  in  any  system  of  instruction,  public 
or  private.  The  value  of  education  depends  far  less  upon 
varied  and  extensive  acquirements,  than  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  just  powers  of  thought,  and  the  general  regulation 
of  the  faculties  of  the  understanding.  If  youth  are  taught 
how  to  think,  they  will  soon  learn  what  to  think.  Exercise 
is  not  more  pecessary  to  a  healthful  state  of  the  body,  than  is 
the  employment  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  to 
mental  efficiency.  The  understanding,  therefore,  should  be 
habituated  to  a  continued  process  of  examination  and  re- 
flection. 

4.  No  precocity  of  intellect,  no  promise  of  genius,  no  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  can  be  weighed  in  the  scale  with  those 
acquisitions.  But  he  who  has  been  the  object  of  such  sed- 
ulous attention,  and  the  subject  of  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, may  enter  upon  the  great  duties  of  life,  with  every 
prospect  of  an  honorable  and  a  useful  career.  His  armor 
is  girded  on  for  battle.  However  difficult  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  act,  he  is  prepared  for 
whatever  may  betide  him. 
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LESSON    XXXVIII. 
THE  EXILE  AND   HIS  SISTER.— Mbs.  Jambsok. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1833,  a  traveling  mer- 
chant passed  through  the  city  of  Deuxponts,  and  inquired 
for  the  family  of  Ambos.  He  informed  them,  that  in  the 
preceding  year  he  had  seen  and  spoken  to  a  man  in  rags, 
who  was  working  in  fetters  with  other  criminals  near  the 
fortress  of  Barinska,  in  Siberia,  who  described  himself  as 
Henri  Ambos,  a  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  unjustly 
condemned,  and  besought  him,  with  tears  and  the  most 
earnest  supplications,  to  convey  some  tidings  of  him  to  his 
unhappy  parents,  and  beseech  them  to  use  every  means  to 
obtain  his  liberation. 

2.  You  must  imagine  —  for  I  cannot  describe  the  feel- 
ings that  this  intelligence  bccited.  A  family  council  was 
immediately  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  apply,  at  once, 
to  the  police  authorities  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  ascertain 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  fate  of  poor  Henri,  and  petition  the 
emperor  for  his  pardon.  But  who  was  to  present  the  peti- 
tion ?  The  second  brother  offered  himself,  but  he  had  a 
wife  and  two  children ;  besides,  he  was  the  only  remaining 
hope  of  his  mother's  family.  The  sister  then  said  she  would 
undertake  the  journey,  and  argued  that,  as  a  woman,  she 
had  more  chance  of  success  thrfn  her  brother.  Her  mother 
acquiesced.    There  was  in  truth  no  other  alternative. 

3.  u  When  my  mother  gave  me  her  blessing/'  said  she,  u  I 
made  a  vow  to  God  and  my  own  heart,  that  I  would  not 
return  without  the  pardon  of  my  brother !  I  had  health  and 
strength,  and  I  had  not  a  doubt  of  my  own  success,  because 
I  was  resolvent  to  succeed.  But  ah,  what  a  fate  was  mine  I 
and  how  am  I  returning  to  my  mother,  my  poor  old  mother  I " 
Here  she  burst  into  tears,  but  after  a  few  minutes  she  re- 
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sumed  her  narrative.  She  soon  reached  Riga  and  there 
collected  the  necessary  documents  relative  to  her  brother's 
character  and  conduct,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
trial,  and  had  them  properly  attested. 

4.  Furnished  with  these  papers,  she  arrived  safely  at 
St.  Petersburgh  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1833.  She  had 
been  provided  with  several  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
particularly  one  to  a  German  ecclesiastic,  of  whom  she 
spoke  with  grateful  enthusiasm.  She  met  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  police  the  official  re- 
turn of  her  brother's  condemnation,  place  of  exile,  punish- 
ment, etc. ;  but  at  length,  by  almost  incredible  boldness,  per- 
severance, and  address,  she  was  in  possession  of  these  ;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  good  friend  the  pastor,  she  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  emperor.  With  this  she  waited  on  the 
minister  of  the  interior;  but  he  treated  her  with  great 
harshness,  and  absolutely  refused  to  deliver  the  petition. 

5.  Her  suit  being  rejected  by  all  the  ministers,  she  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  person.  But  it  was  in 
vain  she  lavished  hundreds  of  dollars  in  bribes  to  the  inferior 
officers ;  in  vain  she  beset  the  imperial  suit  at  the  reviews, 
at  the  theater,  on  the  way  to  the  church.  Invariably  driven 
back  by  the  guards,  or  the  attendants,  she  could  not  pene- 
trate to  the  emperor's  presence.  After  spending  six  weeks 
in  daily  ineffectual  attempts,  Providence  raised  her   up  a 

friend  in  one  of  her  own  sex,  the  Countess ,  whose 

name  I  have  forgotten. 

6.  One  day,  on  seeing  her  young  protege  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  almost  in  despair,  she  said  with  emotion,  "  I 
dare  not  present  your  petition  myself;  I  might  be  sent  off 
to  Siberia,  or  at  least  banished  the  court ;  but  all  I  can  do,  I 
will.  I  will  lend  you  my  equipage  and  servants,  dress  you 
in  one  of  my  robes,  and  you  shall  drive  to  the  palace  the 
next  levee-day,  and  obtain  an  audience  under  my  name. 
When  once  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  you  must  man- 
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age  for  yourself.  If  I  risk  thus  much,  will  you  venture  the 
rest?" 

7.  a  And  what,"  said  I,  "  was  your  answer  ?  "  "  O,"  she 
replied,  "  I  could  not  answer ;  but  I  threw  myself  at  her 
feet,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  gown."  I  asked  her  whether 
she  had  not  feared  to  risk  the  safety  of  her  generous  friend. 
She  replied,  "  That  thought  did  strike  me ;  but  what  would 
you  have  ?  I  cast  it  from  me.  I  was  resolved  to  have  my 
brother's  pardon.  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  own  life  to 
obtain  it ;  and,  (God  forgive  me  1)  I  thought  little  of  what 
it  might  cost  another." 

8.  This  plan  was  soon  arranged;  and,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, my  resolute  heroine  drove  up  to  the  palace  in  a 

splendid  equipage.  She  was  announced  as  the  Countess 

who  supplicated  a  particular  audience  of  his  Majesty.  The 
doors  flew  open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor,  who  advanced  one  or  two  steps  to 
meet  her,  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  but  suddenly  started  back. 
Here  I  could  not  help  asking  her  whether,  in  that  moment, 
she  did  not  feel  her  heart  6ink.  "  No,"  said  she  firmly,  "  on 
the  contrary,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  quicker  and  higher !  I 
sprung  forward  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  with  clasped 
hands, '  Pardon,  Imperial  Majesty !  pardon  ! ' "  " Who  are 
you  ? "  said  the  emperor,  astonished ;  "  and  what  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  " 

9.  "  He  spoke  gently,  more  gently  than  any  of  his  min- 
isters, and,  overcome  even  by  my  own  hopes,  I  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  said,  *  May  it  please  your  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, I  am  not  Countess  ,  I  am  the  only  sister  of  the 

unfortunate  Henri  Ambos,  who  has  been  condemned  on 
false  accusation.  Oh!  pardon!  pardon!  Here  are  the 
papers  —  the  proofs.  O  Imperial  Majesty,  pardon  my  poor 
brother ! '  I  held  out  the  petition  and  the  papers,  and  at 
the  same  time,  prostrate  on  my  knees,  I  seized  the  skirt  of 
his  embroidered  coat,  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips." 
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10.  MThe  emperor  said,  'Rise,  rise!'  bnt  I  would  not 
rise.  I  still  held  out  my  papers,  resolved  not  to  rise  till  he 
had  taken  them.  At  last  the  emperor  who  seemed  much 
moved,  extended  one  hand  toward  me,  and  took  the  papers 
with  the  other,  saying,  '  Rise,  Mademoiselle !  I  command 
you  to  rise.'  I  ventured  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  said  witli 
tears,  '  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  read  that  paper.9  He  said, 
'  I  will  read  it'  I  then  arose  and  stood  watching  him, 
while  he  unfolded  the  petition  and  read  it  His  coun- 
tenance changed,  and  he  exclaimed  once  or  twice,  '  Is  it 
possible  !      This  is  dreadful ! ' " 

11.  "  When  he  had  finished,  he  folded  the  paper,  and 
immediately  said,  Mademoiselle  Ambos,  your  brother  is 
pardoned.  The  words  rang  in  my  ears,  and  I  again 
flung  myself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  'Do  you  indeed  par- 
don my  brother?  Your  ministers  would  never  suffer  me 
to  approach  you ;  and  even  yet  I  fear  — ! *  He  said,  '  Fear 
nothing;  you  have  my  promise.9  He  then  raised  me  up 
and  conducted  me  himself  to  the  door.  I  tried  to  thank 
and  bless  him,  but  could  not.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
me  to  kiss,  and  then  bowed  his  head  as  I  left  the  room.99 


LESSON    XXXIX. 

THE  EXILE  AUD  HIS  SISTEB,  —  Comcutdbd. 

1.  "  Just  five  days  after  I  had  seen  the  emperor,**  con- 
tinued my  young  heroine,  u  a  packet  was  put  into  my  hands, 
containing  the  pardon  of  my  brother,  with  the  emperor's 
seal  and  signature.  Then  I  forgot  every  thing  but  joy ! " — 
Those  mean  officials  who  had  before  spurned  her,  now 
pressed  upon  her  with  offers  to  expedite  the  pardon  to 
Siberia,  in  order  to  save  her  trouble;  but  she  would  not 
suffer  the  precious  paper  out  of  her  hands  ;  she  determined 
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to  carry  it  herself,  —  to  be  herself  the  bearer  of  glad  tid- 
ings. So  she  immediately  set  off  for  Moscow,  where  she 
arrived  in  three  days. 

2.  She  told  me,  that  after  leaving  Moscow  she  traveled 
by  post,  alone  and  wholly  unprotected,  and  suffered  much 
from  hunger.  She  described,  with  great  truth  and  eloquence, 
her  own  sensations,  as  she  was  whirled  rapidly  over  those 
wide,  silent,  solitary,  and  apparently  endless  plains.  Her 
journey  was  horrible  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  indeed, 
even  the  recollection  of  it  made  her  shudder ;  but,  at  the 
time,  there  was  the  anticipation  of  unspeakable  happiness, 
which  made  all  fatigues  light,  and  all  dangers  indifferent 

3.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  she  arrived  at 
the  end  of  her  journey,  and  was  courteously  received  by 
the  commander  of  the  fortress.  She  presented  the  pardon 
with  a  hand  which  trembled  with  impatience  and  joy  too 
great  to  be  restrained,  —  almost  to  be  borne.  The  officer 
looked  very  grave,  and  took,  as  she  thought,  a  long  time  to 
read  the  paper,  which  consisted  onlyof  six  or  eight  lines. 
At  last  he  stammered  out, —  "  I  am  sorry ;  but  the  Henri 
Ambos  mentioned  in  this  paper  is  dead!"  Poor,  bereaved 
one !  she  fell  to  the  earth ! 

4.  When  she  reached  this  part  of  her  story,  she  burst 
into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  and,  with  an  accent  of  despair 
and  overwhelming  grief,  exclaimed, —  "  What  a  horrible  fate 
was  mine !  I  had  come  thus  far  to  find,  not  my  brother,  — 
only  a  grave!"  —  The  unfortunate  man  had  died  a  year 
before.  I  have  not  much  more  to  tell.  She  obtained  some 
papers  and  letters  which  her  unhappy  brother  had  left, 
and  with  these  she  returned,  half  broken-hearted,  to  St. 
Petersburgh.  If  her  former  journey,  when  hope  cheered 
her  on  the  way,  had  been  so  fearful,  what  must  have  been 
her  return  !  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear,  that  on  her  arri- 
val, she  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  was  for 
many  weeks  confined  to  her  bed. 
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LESSON    XL, 
FEMALE  INFLUENCE.  —  Carter. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  female  character  is  bow  felt  an<J 
acknowledged  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  '  I  speak  not  now 
of  those  distinguished  women,  who  instruct  their  age  through 
the  public  press ;  nor  of  those,  whose  devout  strains  we  take 
upon  our  lips  when  we  worship,  but  of  a  much  larger  class 
of  those,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  relations  of  neighbor, 
friend,  daughter,  wife,  mother. 

2.  Who  waits  at  the  couch  of  the  sick,  to  administer  tender 
charities  while  life  lingers,  or  to  perform  the  last  acts  of 
kindness  when  death  comes  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  those 
examples  of  friendship,  that  most  adorn  our  nature  ?  those 
abiding  friendships,  which  trust  even  when  betrayed,  and 
survive  all  changes  of  fortune  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the 
brightest  illustrations  of  filial  piety  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
daughter,  herself,  perhaps,  timid  and  helpless,  watching  the 
decline  of  an  aged  parent,  and  holding  out  with  heroic  forti- 
tude, to  anticipate  his'  wishes,  to  administer  to  his  wants,  and 
to  sustain  his  tottering  steps  to  the  very  borders  of  the  grave  ? 

8.  But  in  no  relation  does  woman  exercise  so  deep  an  in- 
fluence, both  immediately  and  prospectively,  as  in  that  of 
mother.  To  her  is  committed  the  immortal  treasure  of  the 
infant  mind.  Upon  her  devolves  the  care  of  the  first  stages 
of  that  course  of  discipline,  which  is  to  form,  of  a  being  per- 
haps the  most  frail  and  helpless  in  the  world,  the  fearless 
ruler  of  animated  creation,  and  the  devout  adorer  of  its  great 
Creator. 

4.  Her  smiles  call  into  exercise  the  first  affections  that 
spring  up  in  our  hearts.  She  cherishes  and  expands  the 
earliest  germs  of  our  intellects.  She  breathes  over  us  her 
deepest  devotions.  She  lifts  our  little  hands,  and  teaches 
our  little  tongues  to  lisp  in  prayer.     She  watches  over  ns 
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like  a  guardian  angel,  and  protects  as  through  all  our  help- 
less years,  when  we  know  not  of  her  cares,  and  her  anxieties 
on  our  account.  She  follows  us  into  the  world  of  men,  and 
lives  in  us,  and  blesses  us,  when  she  lives  not  otherwise  upon 
the  earth. 

5.  What  constitutes  the  center  of  every  home  ?  Whither 
du  our  thoughts  turn,  when  our  feet  are  weary  with  wander- 
ing, and  our  hearts  sick  with  disappointment  ?  Where  shall 
the  truant  and  forgetful  husband  go  for  sympathy,  unalloyed 
and  without  design,  but  to  the  bosom  of  her,  who  is  ever 
ready  and  waiting  to  share  in  his  adversity  or  his  prosperity  ? 
and  if  there  be  a  tribunal,  where  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  a 
froward  child  may  hope  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  this  side 
heaven,  that  tribunal  is  the  heart  of  a  fond  and  devoted 
mother. 

6.  Finally,  her  influence  is  felt  deeply  in  religion.  "  If 
Christianity  should  be  compelled  to  flee  from  the  mansions  of 
the  great,  the  academies  of  philosophers,  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tors, or  the  throng  of  busy  men,  we  should  find  her  last  and 
purest  retreat  with  woman  at  the  fireside ;  her  last  altar 
would  be  the  female  heart ;  her  last  audience  would  be  the 
children  gathered  round  the  knees  of  the  mother ;  her  last 
sacrifice,  the  secret  prayer  escaping  in  silence  from  her  lips, 
and  heard,  perhaps,  only  at  the  throne  of  God." 


LESSON    XLI 
THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.— Goldsmith.  • 

1.      Sweet  Auburn  I  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain, 


*  Oold'mlth,  (Oltar,)  «u  born  in  Inland  in  1781,  and  died  in  1774.    Ha  trav 
eled  axtonctyelj,  and  *m  an  assailant  writer. 

Y  15 
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Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed : 
Dear,  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene ! 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm,  — 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighboring  hill, 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  Calking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 

2.      How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  aid  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ! 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the-ehade,  — 
The  young,  contending,  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ! 

8.      Sweet,  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amid  thy  bowers,  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest. 

4.       Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  inadet 
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But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

5.  Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amid  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

6.  In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs  —  and  God  has  given  my  share,  — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return,  —  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

7.  O  blessed  retirement !  friend  to  life's  decline, 
Retreat  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine, 

How  blessed  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  't  is  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 
So  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 
While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past 
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LESSON    XLII. 

SELECT    PARAGRAPHS. 
1.  A  SONG  OF   MAY.— W.G.Cuiu. 

1.  The  sun  looketh  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  morning. 

And  flushes  the  clouds  that  begird  his  career ; 
He  welcomes  the  gladness  and  glory,  returning 

To  rest  on  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  year : 
He  fills  with  rich  light  all  the  balm-breathing  flowers ; 

He  mounts  to  the  zenith,  and  laughs  on  the  wave ; 
He  wakes  into  music  the  green  forest  bowers, 

And  gilds  the  gay  plains  which  the  broad  rivers  lave. 

2.  Alas,  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  bosom ! 

The  spells  of  the  spring-time  arouse  it  no  more ; 
The  song  in  the  wild-wood,  the  sheen  of  the  blossom, 

The  fresh-swelling  fountain,  —  their  magic  is  o'er ! 
When  I  list  to  the  stream,  when  I  look  on  the  flowers, 

They  tell  of  the  past  with  so  mournful  a  tone, 
That  I  call  up  the  throngs  of  my  long-vanished  hours, 
And  sigh  that  their  transports  are  over  and  gone. 

2.  GENIU8  CONSECRATED  TO  RELIGION.—  J.  Wbjok. 

How  beautiful  is  genius  when  combined 

With  holiness  1  Oh,  how  divinely  sweet 

The  tones  of  earthly  harp,  whose  chords  are  touched 

By  the  soft  hand  of  Piety,  and  hung 

Upon  Religion's  shrine,  there  vibrating 

With  solemn  music  in  the  ear  of  God ! 

8.  MART  MAGDALENE  AT  THE  SEPULCHSR.~Mw.Rnuw. 

Weeper !  to  thee  how  bright  a  morn  was  given, 
After  thy  long,  long  vigil  of  despair, 
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When  that  high  voice  which  burial  rocks  had  riven, 

Thrilled  with  immortal  tones  the  silent  air ! 
Never  did  clarion's  royal  blast  declare 
Such  tale  of  victory  to  a  breathless  crowd, 

As  the  deep  sweetness  of  one  word  could  bear 
Into  thy  heart  of  hearts,  O  womqn  !  bowed 
By  strong  affection's  anguish !  —  One  low  word  — 

u  Mary !  *  — and  all  the  triumph  wrung  from  death 
Was  thus  revealed !  and  thou  that  so  hadst  erred, 

So  wept,  and  been  forgiven,  in  trembling  faith 
Didst  cast  thee  down  before  th'  all-conquering  Son, 
Awed  by  the  mighty  gift  thy  tears  and  love  had  won ! 


LESSON  XLIII. 

INFLUENCE   OF  ATHENIAN  LITERATURE.  —  Macaulat. 

[The  reader  may  point  out  the  commencing  and  concluding  series  in 
this  piece,  and  tell  how  they  should  be  read.    See  Role  11,  p.  127.] 

1.  I  would  hope  that  there  may  yet  appear  a  writer,  who 
may  despise  the  present  narrow  limits,  and  assert  the  rights 
of  history  over  every  part  of  her  natural  domain.  Should 
such  a  writer  engage  in  that  enterprise,  he  will  record,  in- 
deed, all  that  is  interesting  and  important  in  military  and 
political  transactions ;  but  he  will  not  think  any  thing  too 
trivial  for  the  gravity  of  history,  which  is  not  too  trivial  to 
promote  or  diminish  the  happiness  of  man. 

2.  He  will  portray  in  vivid  colors  the  domestic  society, 
the  manners,  the  amusements,  and  the  conversation  of  the 
Greeks ;  he  will  not  disdain  to  discuss  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  of  the  conveniences  of  life ; 
the  progress  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  and  of  architecture, 
will  form  an  important  part  of  his  plan  ;  but  above  all,  his 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  history  of  that  splendid  litera- 
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ture,  from  which  has  sprung  all  the  strength,  the  wisdom, 
the  freedom,  and  the  glory  of  the  western  world. 

3.  If  we  consider  merely  the  subtilty  of  disquisition,  the 
force  of  imagination,  the  perfect  energy  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, which  characterize  the  great  works  of  Athenian 
genius,  we  must  pronounce  them  intrinsically  most  valua- 
ble :  but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  reflect,  that  from  hence 
have  sprung,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  noblest  creations 
of  the  human  intellect ;  that  from  hence  were  the  vast  ac- 
complishments and  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Cicero;*  the 
withering  fire  of  Juvenal ;  t  the  plastic  imagination  of 
Dante ;  $  the  humor  of  Cervantes ;  §  the  comprehension  of 
Bacon ;  *  the  wit  of  Butler ;  |  the  supreme  and  universal 
excellence  of  Shakspeare  ?  * 

4.  All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius  over  prejudice 
and  power,  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age,  have  been 
the  triumphs  of  Athens.  Wherever  a  few  great  minds  have 
made  a  stand  against  violence  and  fraud,  and  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  their  midst, 
inspiring,  encouraging,  and  consoling  them.  It  was  by  the 
lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus  ;  *  by  the  restless  bed  of  Pascal  ;T 
in  the  tribune  of  Mirabeau ;  *  in  the  cell  of  Galileo ;  **  and 
on  the  scaffold  of  Sidney. ft 

•  Cie'e-ro,  Ba'eon,  Shaks'peare,  E-ras'mus,  and  ttlr'a-beau.  See  notes  on  pp. 
67,  29,  and  181. 

t  Ju've-nal,  a  Roman  poet,  celebrated  for  the  spirit,  boldness,  and  elegance  of 
his  satires. 

t  Dan'te,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence,  1265,  and  died  In  1321. 

f  Cer-van'tes,  a  celebrated  Spanish  writer.    He  died  in  1616. 

|>  Butler,  an  English  poet,  who  wrote  satires.    He  died  in  1680. 

IT  Pas'cal,  (Blaise,)  a  Frenchman,  eminent  as  a  mathematician,  and  a  sealons 
friend  of  the  Christian  religion  as  taught  by  the  Jansenists.  He  was  born  in  162ft, 
and  died  in  1662. 

•*  Gal-i-le'o,  a  most  eminent  philosopher,  astronomer,  mathematician,  and  the 
Inventor  of  the  telescope ;  born  at  Florence,  1564.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic, 
for  teaching  that  the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  Is  in  the  center  of  the  world  and  im- 
movable, and  that  the  earth  moves  by  a  diurnal  motion.  He  died,  1642,  aged 
leventy-eight. 

ft  Sid'ney,  (Algernon,)  a  celebrated  English  republican,  and  a  martyr  to  tibertr . 
He  was  unjustly  executed  for  treason  In  1678. 
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5.  But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence  on  private  hap- 
piness ?  Who  shall  say  how  many  thousands  have  been 
made  wiser,  happier,  and  better,  by  those  pursuits  in  which 
she  has  taught  mankind  to  engage ;  to  how  many  the  stud- 
ies which  took  their  rise  from  her,  have  been  wealth  in 
poverty,  liberty  in  bondage,  health  in  sickness,  society  in 
solitude  ?  Her  power  is  indeed  manifested  at  the  bar ;  in  the 
senate ;  in  the  field  of  battle ;  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

6.  But  these  are  not  her  glory.  Wherever  literature 
consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages  pain ;  wherever  it  brings  glad- 
ness to  eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness  and  tears,  and  ache 
for  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep,  —  there  is  exhibited 
in  its  noblest  form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens. 

7.  Surely  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  no  external 
advantage  is  to  be  compared  with  that  purification  of  the  in- 
tellectual eye,  which  gives  us  to  contemplate  the  infinite 
wealth  of  the  mental  world ;  all  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the 
primeval  dynasties ;  all  the  shapeless  ore  of  its  yet  unex- 
plored mines.  This  is  the  gift  of  Athens  to  man.  Her 
freedom  and  her  power  have,  for  more  than  twenty  centu- 
ries, been  annihilated ;  her  people  have  degenerated  into 
timid  slaves ;  her  language  in^o  a  barbarous  jargon ;  her 
temples  have  been  given  up  to  the  successive  depredations 
of  Romans,  Turks,  and  Scotchmen  ;  but  her  intellectual  em- 
pire is  imperishable. 

8.  And,  when  those  who  have  rivaled  her  greatness  shall 
have  shared  her  fate;  when  civilization  and  knowledge 
shall  have  fixed  their  abode  in  distant  continents;  when 
the  scepter  shall  have  passed  away  from  England ;  when, 
perhaps,  travelers  from  distant  regions,  shall  in  vain  labor 
to  decipher  on  some  moldering  pedestal  the  name  of  our 
proudest  chief;  shall  hear  savage  hymns  chanted  to  some 
misshapen  idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudest  tem- 
ple ;  and  shall  see  a  single,  naked  fisherman  wash  his  nets 
In  the  river  of  the  ten  thousand  masts,  —  her  influence  and 
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her  glory  will  still  survive,  fresh  in  eternal  700th,  exempt 
from  mutability  and  decay,  immortal  as  the  intellectual 
principle  from  which  they  derived  their  origin,  and  over 
which  they  exercise  their  control 


LESSON    XLIV. 

INFLUENCE  OF    THE  BIBLE    ON    LITERATURE  AND  ART. 
Marsh. 

1.  With  our  Puritan  *  ancestors,  the  Bible  was  the  text- 
book of  parental  instruction  ;  it  was  regarded  with  fond  and 
reverent  partiality  as  the  choicest  classic  of  the  school ;  it 
was  the  companion  of  the  closet,  the  pillow  of  the  lonely 
wayfarer,  the  only  guide  to  happiness  beyond  the  tomb.  Of 
all  Christian  sects,  the  Puritans  were  most .  profoundly 
versed  in  the  sacred  volume ;  of  all  men,  they  have  best 
exemplified  the  spirit  of  its  doctrines ;  of  all  religious  com- 
munities, they  have  most  abundantly  enjoyed  those  bless- 
ings wherewith  God  has  promised  to  crown  his  earthly 
church. 

2.  It  is  to  early  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  to  its  perse- 
vering study  and  its  daily  use,  that  we  must  chiefly  ascribe 
the  great  intellectual  power  of  the  English  Puritans  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  remarkable  metaphysical 
talent  of  many  of  their  American  descendants. 

3.  Intellectual  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
in  man,  is  literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  a  divine  science* 
It  can  be  successfully  pursued  only  where  the  divine  word, 
undistorted  by  any  gloss  of  human  authority,  may  be  both 


•  The  early  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  were  called  Fvritmu,  on  ac- 
count of  their  professing  to  follow  the  pun  word  of  God  in  opposition  to  oil  tcadl- 
tlons  and  human  constitution*. 
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freely  read  and  openly  discussed,  and  when  the  relations  of 
man  to  God  and  divine  things,  are  subject  to  investigation, 
and  checked  by  no  fear  of  legal  restraints. 

4.  All  higher  philosophy  is  essentially  religious ;  and  its 
fearless,  yet  reverent  study,  as  a  science,  implied  if  not  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  fittest  preparation  both  for 
achieving  and  appreciating  the  highest  triumphs  of  human 
genius,  whether  in  the  sublimest  flights  of  poesy,  or  the 
glorious  creations  of  plastic  and  pictorial  art 

5.  If  it  be  asked,  what  human  spirit  has  been  most  keenly 
alive  to  feel,  and  most  abundantly  endowed  with  the  creative 
power  to  realize,  in  living  and  imperishable  forms,  all  that  is 

"  lovely  or  terrible  in  nature,  all  that  is  grand  or  beautiful  in 
art,  all  that  is  noble  or  refined  in  feeling,  all  that  is  glorious 
in  humanity,  and  all  that  is  sublime  in  religion,  all  men  un- 
hesitatingly answer,  the  soul  of  John  Milton,  the  Christian, 
and  the  Puritan. 

6.  The  source  whence  Milton  drew  his  inspiration,  was 
the  sacred  book.  Without  a  thorough  familiarity  with  that 
volume,  such  poetry  and  such  prose  as  that  of  Milton  can 
neither  be  produced,  nor  comprehended ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  is  not  merely  suggestive  of  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions, but,  in  awakening  the  mind  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite, 
it  confers  the  power  of  originating  as  well  as  of  appreciating 
them. 


LESSON    XLV. 

THE  ETERNITY  OF  GOD.— Brooks. 
[See  Rule  7,  p.  183.] 

The  deep  fountains  of  the  earth  are  thine. 
Laid  by  thy  hand,  Almighty,  when  of  old 
From  ancient  chaos  order  rose,  and  light, 
15* 
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From  darkness,  —  beauty,  from  a  shapeless  mass. 

A  glorious  orb  from  its  Creator's  hands 

It  came,  in  light  and  loveliness  arrayed, 

Crowned  with  green  em'rald  mounts,  tinted  with  gold, 

And  wearing  as  a  robe,  the  silver  sea, 

Seeded  with  jewels  of  resplendent  isles. 

2.  The  awful  heavens  are  thine :  —  the  liquid  sun 
That  heaves  his  fiery  waves  beneath  thine  eye  — 
The  ocean-fount  of  all  the  streams  of  light, 
That,  from  their  beamy  treasures  through  the  wide, 
Illimitable  ether,  water  with  their  rays, 
The  wide-spread  soil,  to  where  the  burning  sands 
Of  dark  immensity,  eternal  barriers  throw 
Against  the  flowing  of  their  crystal  streams,  — 
Was  from  the  Godhead's  urn  of  glory  poured. 

8.  The  stars  are  thine,  —  thy  charactery  grand, 
In  which,  upon  the  face  of  awful  heaven, 
Thy  hand  has  traced  in  radiant  lines,  thy  grace, 
Thy  glory,  thy  magnificence  and  power, 
For  eye  of  man  and  angel  to  behold, 
And  read  and  gaze  on,  worship  and  adore. 
These  shall  grow  old ;  the  solid  earth,  with  years 
Shall  see  her  sapless  body  shrivel  up, 
And  her  gray  mountains  crumble  piecemeal  down, 
Like  crypt  and  pyramid,  to  primal  dust. 

4.  The  sea  shall  labor :  on  his  hoary  head 

Shall  wave  his  tresses,  silvered  o'er  with  age. 
The  deep  pulsations  of  his  mighty  heart, 
That  bids  the  blood-like  fluid  circulate 
Through  every  fiber  of  the  earth,  shall  cease ; 
And  the  eternal  heavens,  in  whose  bright  folds, 
As  in  a  starry  vesture,  thou  art  girt, 
Shall  lose  their  luster,  and  grow  old  with  years. 
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And  as  a  worn-out  garment,  thou  shalt  fold 
Their  faded  glories,  and  they  shall  be  changed 
To  vesture  bright,  immortal  as  thyself. 
Yea,  the  eternal  heavens,  on  whose  blue  page 
Thy  glory  and  magnificence  are  traced, 
With  age  shall  tarnish,  and  shall  be  rolled  up 
Ae  parchment  scrolls  of  abrogated  acts, 
And  be  deposited  in  deathless  urns, 
Among  the  archives  of  the  mighty  God. 

Thou  art  the  same,  —  thy  years  shall  never  fail : 
In  glory  bright,  when  every  star  and  sun 
Shall  lose   its  luster,  and  expire  in  night ; 
Immortal  all,  when  time  and  slow  decay 
Imprint  their  ravages  on  nature's  face  ; 
Triumphantly  secure,  when  from  the  tower 
Of  highest  heaven's  imperial  citadel, 
The  bell  of  nature's  dissolution  toll, 
And  sun,  and  star,  and  planet  be  dissolved, 
And  the  wide  drapery  of  darkness  hang 
A  gloomy  pall  of  sable  mourning  round 
Dead  nature  in  the  grave  of  chaos  laid. 


LESSON    XLVI. 

EXTRACT  FROM   THE   LIFE    OF   WASHINGTON Caskbt; 

[Historical  Narration.  —  Rule  1,  p.  154.] 

1.  Considered  as  a  compound  of  whatever  is  most  estima- 
ble and  magnificent  in  man,  —  corporeal  majesty  and 
strength,  united  to  unusual  symmetry  and  comeliness  of  per- 
son ;  intellectual  penetration,  vigor,  and  decision  ;  unsullied 
purity  and  moral  grandeur,  —  the  subject  of  this  article  is 
without  a  parallel  in  history  or  tradition.     In  no  other  indi- 
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vidual,  ancient  or  modern,  has  such  transcendent  greatness 
been  found  associated  with  such  exalted  virtue.  Perfection 
does  not  belong  to  humanity ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
that  mortal  has  attained,  is  believed  to  have  been  in  him: 
a  patriot  without  blemish;  a  statesman  without  guile;  a 
leader  of  armies  without  ambition,  except  that  noble  and 
virtuous  ambition  which  excites  its  possessor  to  becpme  the 
greatest  and  the  best;  a  magistrate  without  severity,  yet 
inflexible  in  uprightness ;  a  citizen  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty ;  a  man  in  whose  character  weak- 
ness and  faults  appeared  but  as  6pecks  on  the  brightness  of 
the  sun ;  who  had  religion  without  austerity ;  dignity  without 
pride;  modesty  without  diffidence;  courage  without  rash- 
ness ;  politeness  without  affectation  ;  and  affability  without 
familiarity:  such  was  the  illustrious  person  whose  life  we 
now  briefly  attempt  to  portray. 

2.  When  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  hardihood  and  intrepidity,  perseverance  and 
address,  in  bearing  a  dispatch  to  a  French  officer  of  distinc- 
tion, through  an  extensive  tract  of  unexplored  country, 
planted  with  tribes  of  hostile  Indians,  and  in  conducting  all 
the  important  business  pertaining  to  it 

3.  He  next  presents  himself  to  our  view  on  the  field  of 
Braddock.  We  there  behold  him  in  the  midst  of  carnage, 
daring  all  that  man  can  dare,  and  performing  whatever  is  in 
the  compass  of  human  power.  When  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  every  other  officer  of  rank  had  fallen,  he  alone, 
protected  by  Heaven  for  the  fulfillment  of  great  ulterior 
purposes,  is  left  to  contend  with  victorious  savages,  and  to 
conduct  to  a  place  of  safety  the  remnant  of  the  army.  All 
this  he  performed  in  a  manner  indicative  of  his  exalted 
destiny. 

4.  And  when  the  defensive  war  against  the  oppressing 
usurpations  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  agreed  on  by  that 
august  and  enlightened  body  who  proclaimed  our  independ- 
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ence,  George  Washington  was  unanimously  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  America.  As  it  was  ef- 
fected without  rivalship  or  opposition,  it  did  not  awaken 
either  envy  or  jealousy.  It  was  the  result  of  an  intuitive 
perceptiop  and  universal  acknowledgment,  that  he  was,  if 
Dot  the  only,  certainly  the  most  suitable  personage  for  the 
•momentous  trust  It  was  a  great  act  of  national  homage, 
spontaneously  paid  to  preeminent  endowments. 

5.  The  qualities,  which,  as  a  warrior,  Washington  mani- 
fested most  strongly  during  the  Revolutionary  conflict,  were 
a  perception  intuitively  clear ;  a  coolness  at  no  time  dis- 
turbed ;  a  firmness  that  nothing  could  shake  ;  and  a  practical 
judgment  that  rarely  erred.  When  the  case  was  doubtful, 
he  skillfully  took  advantage  of  every  favorable  circumstance 
that  presented  itself,  and  was  fertile  in  his  resources  for  the 
creation  of  circumstances,  when  they  did  not  occur.  It  was 
•by  this  multifarious  exercise  of  his  genius,  that  he  preserved 
his  army  from  the  sword  of  an  enemy,  overwhelming  in 
force,  and  achieved  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his 
country. 


LESSON    XLVII. 

LA  FAYETTE.* 

1.  There  is  probably  no  man  living,  whose  history  par- 
takes so  largely  of  the  spirit  of  romance  and  chivalry,  as 
that  of  the  individual,  who  is  now,  emphatically,  the  guest 
of  the  people.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  left  his 
country,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  American  colonies. 
His  motive  for  this  conduct  must  have  been  one  of  the  no- 

*I*  Fay«tU,  m«  note,  p.  6& 
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blest  that  ever  actuated  the  heart  of  man*  He  was  in  pos- 
session of  large  estates ;  allied  to  the  highest  orders  of 
French  nobility ;  surrounded  by  friends  and  relatives ;  with 
prospects  of  future  distinction  and  favor,  as  fair  as  ever 
opened  to  the  ardent  view  of  aspiring  and  ambitious  youth. 

2.  He  was  just  married  to  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  re- 
spectability, and  it  would  seem,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
a  life  of  affluence  and  ease.  Yet,  La  Fayette  left  his  friends 
his  wealth,  his  country,  his  prospects  of  distinction,  his  wife, 
and  all  the  sources  of  domestic  bliss,  to  assist  a  foreign  na- 
tion in  its  struggle  for  freedom ;  and  at  a  time,  too,  when 
the  prospects  of  that  country's  success  were  dark,  disheart- 
ening, and  almost  hopeless. 

3.  He  fought  for  that  country ;  he  fed  and  clothed  her 
armies ;  he  imparted  of  his  wealth  to  her  poor.  He  6aw 
her  purposes  accomplished,  and  her  government  established 
on  principles  of  liberty.  He  refused  all  compensation  for# 
his  services.  He  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  engaged 
in  contests  for  liberty  there.  He  was  imprisoned  by  a 
foreign  government,  suffered  every  indignity  and  every 
cruelty  that  could  be  inflicted,  and  lived  after  his  release, 
almost  an  exile,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born. 

4.  More  than  forty  years  after  he  first  embarked  in  the 
cause  of  American  liberty,  he  returns  to  see,  once  more,  his 
few  surviving  companions  in  arms,  and  is  met  by  the  grate- 
ful salutations  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  not  possible  to  re- 
flect on  these  facts,  without  feeling  our  admiration  excited 
to  a  degree  that  almost  borders  on  reverence.  Sober  his- 
tory, it  is  hoped,  will  do  justice  to  the  name  of  La  Fayette. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  fiction,  to  embellish  his  character 
or  his  life. 

5.  Illustrious  patriot  I  undaunted  champion  of  the  rights 
of  man !  known  to  us  by  a  still  dearer  tide, — friend  and  com- 
panion of  Washington !  —  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
people  you  assisted  to  save.     Our  fathers,  who  fought  and 
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conquered  by  your  side,  who  mingled  their  sacred  blood  with 
yours,  in  the  dreadful  conflict, — our  fathers  —  where  are 
they  ?  But  few  of  them,  alas  !  remain  to  witness  the  honors 
which  their  children  pay  to  their  benefactor.  Most  of  them 
have  gone  to  receive,  in  other  worlds,  the  reward  of  faithful 
servants.  Where  are  Gates,  and  Putnam,  and  Lee,  and 
Greene?*  Ye  lion-hearted  heroes,  ye  should  have  lived, 
to  meet,  once  more,  -your  brave  associate,  —  to  have  wel- 
comed him  to  this  redeemed  and  happy  country. 

6.  And  where  is  he,  the  bravest  among  the  brave,  he, 
whose  pure  name, 

»    a  stain,  eternal,  brings 

On  vulgar  chieftains,  raised,  by  crimes,  to  kings,  — 
Pillar  of  state,  and  bulwark  of  the  field, 
A  host,  his  presence,  and  his  arm,  a  shield? 

He,  too,  sleeps  in  death.  The  prayers  of  ransomed  millions 
could  not  save  even  him  from  the  decree  of  mortality.  The 
silent  shades  of  Vernon,  those  holy  heights  to  which  he 
loved  to  retreat  to  view  the  world  he  had  improved  and 
blessed,  are  the  sacred  depository  of  his  relics. 

7.  Although  no  marble  column,  piercing  the  clouds  with 
its  spiry  crest,  points  out  to  the  traveler  the  spot  where  the 
hero  sleeps ;  although  no  sculptured  monument  preserves  the 
name,  no  inscription  records  the  achievements  of  u  the  sole 
heir  of  unrebuked  applause.; "  yet,  is  the  spot  dearer  to  the 
souls  of  the  free,  more  familiar  to  the  steps  of  the  grateful, 
than  all  that  Egypt,  or  Carthage,  or  Greece,  or  Rome  can 
boast.  The  path  is  trodden  by  hermit  fe*et ;  the  humble  slab 
sparkles  with  the  pearl,  distilled  from  affection's  eye  ;  the 
record  of  his  virtue  is  'indelibly  impressed  on  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen ;  while  patriotism  lingers  around  the  hal- 
lowed place,  and  guards  the  sleeping  tenant 

8.  Friend  and  companion  of  Washington  !  approach  and 


•  Gates,  Putnam,  Lm,  and  Greene,  distinguished  officers  ia  the  war  of  the 
Berolutioii. 
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view  the  sepulcher  of  the  man  you  loved.  No  massive  gates 
shall  bar  your  entrance ;  you  will  pass  no  dark,  and  gloomy, 
and  low-browed  arches  of  stone,  pregnant  with  unwholesome 
dew  and  a  deadly  atmosphere,  and  crowded  with  disgusting 
relics  of  mortality.  Like  him,  who  ascended  Pisgab's  top, 
to  view  the  land  of  promise,  your  friend,  our  hero,  hath  his 
sepulcher  alone  in  the  sacred  mountain ;  its  roof  is  the  azure 
vault  serene,  lighted  by  the  never-dying  fires  of  heaven,  that 
glitter  in  eternal  beauty  upon  his  ashes;  while  viewless 
choristers  are  forever  murmuring  his  dirge,  in  the  deep- 
toned  melodies  of  nature. 


LESSON    XLVIII. 

AN   EXTRACT   FROM   CATOfS   SEN  ATE.  —  Addisok. 

[  Characters.  —  Marcus,  Cato,*  Dxcius,  Sxmpbohiub,  and  Lucius 
See  Personation,  p.  202]. 

[Enter  Marcos.] 

Marc.   Fathers,  this  moment,  as  I  watched  the  gate, 
Lodged  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Caesar's  *  camp ;  and  with  him,  comes  old  Decius, 
The  Roman  knight     He  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 

Goto.  By  your  permission,  fathers,  —  bid  him  enter. 

<»        [Exit  Marcos.] 

Decius  was  once  my  friend ;  but  other  prospects 
Have  loosed  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to  Caesar. 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

[Enter  Decius.] 

Dec.   Cesar  sends  health  to  Cato. 
Cato.  Could  he  send  it 

•  Oa'te  and  Ca'aar.    Saa  not**,  p.  87. 
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To  Gato's  slaughtered  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

Dec.   My  business  is  with  Cato.     Caesar  sees 
The  straits  to  which  you  're  driven ;  and,  as  he  knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Cato.  My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this ;  and  tell  him,  too,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life,  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Dec.   Borne  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar ; 
Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more, 
WJio  checked  his  conquests,  and  denied  his  triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  friend  ? 

Cato.  Those  very  reasons  thou  hast  urged,  forbid  it. 

Dec.  Cato,  I  have  orders  to  expostulate 
And  reason  with  yon,  as  from  friend  to  friend ; 
Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head, 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burst  upon  it ; 
Still  may  you  stand  high  in  your  country's  honors :  — 
Do  but  comply,  and  make  your  peace  with  Caesar, 
Borne  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 

Cato.  No  more  ? 

- 1  must  not  think  of  life  on  snch  conditions. 

Dec.   Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues, 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life. 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms. 

Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legions, 

Bestore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 
Let  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Dec.   Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom  — 

Cato.   Nay,  more ;  —  though  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  em- 
ployed 

W       ' 
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To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes, 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Dec.  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Caio.   Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Romas* 

Dec.   What  is  a  Roman  that  is  Csesar  s  foe  ? 

Caio.   Greater  than  Csesar :  he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Dec.   Consider,  Cato,  you  're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate  ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 

Caio.  Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us  hither. 
T  is  Caesar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate  little, 
And  thinned  its  ranks.    Alas !  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false,  glaring  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon  him : 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him  black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  them. 
I  know  thou  lookest  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  covered  with  misfortunes ; 
But  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Caesar. 

Dec.   Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to  Caesar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares,  and  proffered  friendship  ? 

Cato.   His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain. 
Presumptuous  man  !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Caesar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
Let  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends ; 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  power, 
By  sheltering  men  much  better  than  himself. 

Dec.  Your  high,  unconquered  heart  makes  you  forget 
You  are  a  man.    You  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears. 
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Semp.  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 

The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome, 
Speaks  in  thy  voice  :  thy  soul  breathes  liberty. 
Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utterest, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Luc.  The  senate  owes  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who,  with  so  great  a  soul,  consults  its  safety, 
And  guards  our  lives,  while  he  neglects  his  own. 


LESSON    XLIX. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE  MARSHALL.*  —  Stoby. 

1.  How  bright  is  the  halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  the 
memory  of  John  Marshall !  How  brilliant,  the  effulgence 
of  his  posthumous  fame  !  To  have  lived  in  his  day,  to  have 
been  familiar  with  his  person,  to  have  heard  the  words  of 
wisdom,  as  they  came  from  his  lips,  has  been  my  privilege. 
Those  who  are  to  succeed  us,  will  have  only  the  record  of 
what  we  saw,  and  knew,  and  felt.  When  our  children  shall 
read  the  story  of  his  life,  they  will  find  it  one,  which,  in  its 
purity  and  beauty,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  history  of  any 
other  man  of  our  age. 

2.  And  who  can  calculate  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
such  a  character  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  this  people, 
and  even  upon  the  future  destinies  of  this  country,  in  regu- 
lating the  dispositions  of  those  who  aspire,  and  those  who  are 
called  to  the  high  places  of  the  nation  ?  Who  can  say,  that 
it  will  not  pervade  the  moral  atmosphere,  so  as  to  correct 
many  of  those  evil  tendencies,  which  we  now  see  constantly 
developing  themselves  ? 

3.  We  want  such  men  as  Marshall  to  rise  up  in  our  midst, 
and  shed  around  the  chastened  light  of  their  influence.    Tfye 


•  Johu  Marshall  was  chi«f-ju»tic«  of  U*e  «upr«ju<?  CQ^rt  of  the  Uttftoi  State*. 
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glare  of  military  fame,  and  the  glittering  trappings  of  power, 
dazzle,  but,  too  often,  to  delude  those  who  gaze  at  them  with 
admiration.  But  upon  the  mellow  radiance  of  his  virtues, 
we  can  all  look  with  unclouded  eyes ;  we  can  all  dwell  with 
unmingled  satisfaction. 

4.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  upon  the  mournful  intelli- 
gence that  the  luster  of  this  orb  of  our  national  firmament 
was  pale  in  death,  —  that  upon  its  being  announced  that 
John  Marshall  was  no  more,  you  should  have  seen  your 
public  journals  instantly  placed  in  mourning;  the  habili- 
ments of  grief  voluntarily  assumed  by  different  associations 
of  citizens ;  that  you  should  have  seen  in  every  city  through- 
out the  country,  public  honors  decreed  to  his  memory ;  that 
monuments  should  be  ordered  to  be  erected  to  bear  the  in- 
scription of  his  virtues  and  his  country's  gratitude  ;  that,  in 
short,  this  whole  people,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  furthest  West,  should  rise  up  spontaneously  to 
testify  their  sense  of  the  national  loss  sustained  in  his  death  ? 

5.  No !  cold  indeed  must  have  been  their  hearts,  and 
dead  their  finer  feelings,  had  it  been  otherwise.  Of  whom 
had  they  greater  reason  to  be  proud  than  of  John  Marshall  ? 
Who  deserved  a  larger  share  of  their  affectionate  esteem  ? 
They  knew  that  the  virtuous,  honorable,  peaceful  career  of 
one  such  man,  is  worth  more  of  solid  advantage  and  happi- 
ness, and  productive  of  more  true  glory,  than  the  victorious 
march  of  twenty  conquering  warriors  moving  in  desolation 
and  slaughter.  Peace  has  her  trophies  as  well  as  war.  It 
is  not  alone  from  the  bloody  battle  field  that  laurels  are  to 
be  acquired.  In  that  retired  chamber  in  the  capitol,  once 
dignified  by  his  presence,  John  Marshall  reaped  a  richer 
harvest  of  renown,  than  Bonaparte  gathered  on  the  plains 
of  Austerlitz,*  or  Wellington^  from  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

•  Au'tter-llta,  a  place  near  Bnua,  la  Moravia,  where  Bonaparte  Jbngjbt  a  gnat 
Vattle  In  1805. 

t  Wel'ilnj-ton,  (Duke  of,)  bora,  1769,  In  Inland.  Ha  dafcated  Bonaparte  at 
Waterloo,  a  Belgian  Ullage,  In  1S16,  and  died  In  1858. 
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LESSON   L. 

EULOGIUM  ON  THE  SOUTH.  —  Hayjob. 
[See  Rule  3,  p.  170.] 

1.  If  there  be  one  State  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit,  that  may  challenge  compar- 
ison with  any  other,  for  a  uniform,  zealous,  ardent,  and  an- 
calculating  devotion  to  the  Union,  that  State  is  South  Car- 
olina. Sir,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  however  great,  she  has 
not  cheerfully  made ;  no  service,  she  has  ever  hesitated  to 
perform.  She  has  adhered  to  you  in  your  prosperity ;  but, 
in  your  adversity,  she  has  clung  to  you,  with  more  than  filial 
affection. 

2.  What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  during  the-Rev- 
olution  ?  Sir,  I  honor  New  England  for  her  conduct  in  that 
glorious  struggle.  But,  great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs 
to  her,  I  think  at  least  equal  honor  is  due  to  the  Sooth. 
They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  brethren  with  a  generous 
zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  stop  to  calculate  their  in- 
terest in  the  dispute.  Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  pos- 
sessed of  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  commercial  ri- 
valship,  they  might  have  found  in  their  situation,  a  guarantee 
that  their  trade  would  be  for  ever  fostered  and  protected  by 
Great  Britain.  But,  trampling  on  all  considerations,  either 
of  interest  or  safety,  they  rushed  into  the  conflict,  and,  fight- 
ing for  principle,  periled  all  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom. 

3.  Never  were  there  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  higher  examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful  suffering, 
and  heroic  endurance,  than  by  the  whigs  of  Carolina,  during 
the  Revolution.  The  whole  State,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  was  overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
The  fruits  of  industry  perished  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
produced,  or  were  consumed  by  the  foe.     "  The  plains  of 
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Carolina  "  drank  up  the  most  precious  blood  of  her  citizens. 
Black  and  smoking  ruins  marked  the  places  which  had  been 
the  habitations  of  her  children !  Driven  from  their  homes 
into  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  —  even 
there,  the  spirit  of  liberty  survived ;  and  South  Carolina, 
sustained  by  the  example  of  her  Sumpters,  *  and  Marions, 
proved  by  her  conduct,  that  though  her  soil  might  be  over- 
run, the  spirit  of  her  people  was  invincible. 


LESSON     LI. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MASSACHUSETTS.  — Webster. 

[Ex* -act  of  a  speech,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  ifiyne  of  South  Carolina,  in  1830.  —  Rule  3,  p.  169.] 

If  The  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  character  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  her  Rev- 
olutionary and  other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence. 
I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honorable  member  goes  be- 
fore me,  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished  talent,  or 
distinguished  character  South  Carolina  has  produced.  I 
claim  part  of  the  honor ;  I  partake  in  the  pride  of  her  great 
names.  I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  all.  The 
Laurenses,f  the  Rutl edges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the 
Marions,  —  Americans,  all,  —  whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  State  lines,  than  their  talents  and  patriotism 
were  capable  of  being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow 
Limits. 

2.  In  their  day  and  generation,  they  served  and  honored 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country ;  and  their  renown  is  of 


•  Sump'ter  and  Marl-on  were  distinguished  officers,  and  rendered  Tataablt  a*r- 
rims  In  the  Southern  States  daring  the  ReTolutlonary  war. 
1  Lau'rana,  Ratledge,  etc.,  men  diftingnfehed  in  the  American  Berolatton. 
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the  treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Him  whose  honored 
name  the  gentleman  himself  bears,  —  does  he  suppose  me 
less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for 
his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had  first  opened  upon  the  light 
in  Massachusetts  instead  df  South  Carolina?  Sir,  does  he 
suppose  it  is  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina  name  so  bright, 
as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No,  sir ;  increased  grati- 
fication and  delight,  rather.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  that  if  I  am 
gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  raise 
mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other 
spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  down. 

3.  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here  in  the 
senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  spring  up  beyond  the  little  limits  of  my  own  State 
or  neighborhood ;  when  I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for 
any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  talent,  to  elevated 
patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country ;  or, 
if  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of  Heaven,  if  I  see  ex- 
traordinary capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  South, 
and  if,  moved  by  local  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  State  jeal- 
ousy, I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just 
character  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth  ! 

4.  Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections ;  let  me  in- 
dulge in  refreshing  remembrances  of  the  past ;  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  in  early  times,  no  States  cherished  greater 
harmony,  both  of  principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony  might 
again  return  I  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  went  through  the 
Revolution  ;  hand  in  hand,  they  stood  round  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them 
for  support  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  alienation  and 
distrust  —  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  —  of  false 
principles  since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which 
that  same  great  arm  never  scattered. 
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5.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon 
Massachusetts;  she  needs  none.  There  she  is,  —  behold 
hen,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history,  —  the 
world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure. 
There  is  Boston,*  and  Concord,  ahd  Lexington,  and  Bunker 
Hill,  —  and  there  they  will  remain  for  ever.  The  bones  of 
her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence,  now 
lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State  from  New  England 
to  Georgia, — and  there  they  will  lie  for  ever. 

6.  And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its  first  voice, 
and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still 
lives  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and  full  of  its  original 
spirit  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it,  if  party 
strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it,  if  folly 
and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and  necessary  re- 
straints, shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  that  Union  by 
which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure^— it  will  stand  in  the 
end,  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was 
rocked ;  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  of  vigor 
it  may  retain,  over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and  it 
will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments 
of  its  own  glory,  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin ! 


LESSON   LII. 

THE  AMERICAN  PATRIOT'S  SONG.  —  Asoa. 

[Let  the  pupil  scan  this  piece,  and  tell  the  kinds  of  measure  in  whioh 
it  is  written.] 

1.   Hark !  hear  ye  the  sounds  that  the  winds  on  their  pinions, 
Exultingly  roll  from  the  shore  to  the  sea, 


•  Boa'toa,  Con'cord,  etc.,  places  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of  lb*  Rer- 
•iutton. 
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With  a  voice  that  resounds  through  her  boundless  do- 
minions ? 
T  is  Columbia  calls  on  her  sons  to  be  free ! 

2.    Behold  on  yon  summits, -where  heaven  has  throned  her, 
How  she  starts  from  her  proud,  inaccessible  seat ; 
With  nature's  impregnable  ramparts  around  herj 
And  the  cataract's  thunder  and  foam  at  her  feet ! 

J.   In  the  breeze  of  her  mountains  her  loose  locks  are  shaken. 
While  the  soul-stirring  notes  of  her  warrior-song 
From  the  rock  to  the  valley  reecho  —  "  Awaken  I 
Awaken  !  ye  hearts  that  have  slumbered  too  long ! " 

4-    Tes,  despots  !  too  long  did  your  tyranny  hold  us 

In  a  vassalage  vile,  ere  its  weakness  was  known ; 
Till  we  learned  that  the  links  of  the  chain  that  con- 
trolled us, 
Were  forged  by  the  fears  of  its  captives  alone. 

5    That  spell  is  destroyed,  and  no  longer  availing, 

Despised  as  detested,  —  pause  well  ere  ye  dare 
To  cope  with  a  people,  whose  spirit  and  feeling 

Are  roused  by  remembrance,  and  steeled  by  despair. 

6.  Go  tame  the  wild  torrent,  or  stem  with  a  straw 

The  proud  surges  that  sweep  o'er  the  strand  that  con 

fines  them ; 
But  presume  not  again  to  give  freemen  a  law, 
Nor  think  with  the  chains  they  have  broken  to  bind 

them. 

7.  To  hearts  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  flushes, 

Resistance  is  idle,  and  numbers,  a  dream  ; 
They  burst  from  control,  as  the  mountain  stream  rushes 
From  its  fetters  of  ice,  in  the  warmth  of  the  beam. 
16 
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LESSON    LIII. 
DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE    OCEAN—  Purancx. 

[The  reader  may  note  the  verses  in  this  piece  which  exemplify  1*< 
Acation.    See  p.  251.] 

1.  How  beautiful!  from  his  blue  throne  on  high. 

The  Sun  looks  downward  with  a  face  of  love 
Upon  the  silent  waters  !  and  a  sky, 

Lovelier  than  that  which  lifts  its  arch  above, 
Down  the  far  depths  of  ocean,  like  a  sheet 

Of  flame,  is  trembling !  the  wild  tempests  cease 
To  wave  their  cloudy  pinions.    Oh,  't  is  sweet 

To  gaze  on  Ocean  in  his  hour  of  peace  ! 

2.  T  is  sweet,  't  is  sweet  to  gaze  upon  the  deep, 

And  muse  upon  its  mysteries.    There  it  rolled. 
Ere  yet  that  glorious  Sun  had  learned  to  sweep 

The  blue  profound,  and  bathe  the  heavens  in  gold ; 
The  morning  Stars,  as  up  the  skies  they  came, 

Heard  their  first  music  o'er  the  ocean  rung, 
And  saw  the  first  flash  of  their  new-born  flame, 

Back  from  its  depths  in  softer  brightness  flung  I 

3.  And  there  it  rolls  I     Age  after  age  has  swept 

Down,  down  the  eternal  cataract  of  Time ; 
Men  after  men  on  earth's  cold  bosom  slept ; 

Still,  there  it  rolls,  unfading  and  sublime  ! 
As  bright  those  waves  their  sunny  sparkles  fling, 

As  sweetly  now  the  bending  heavens  they  kiss, 
As  when  the  Holy  Spirit's  brooding  wing 

Moved  o'er  the  waters  of  the  vast  abyss ! 

4.  There,  there  it  rolls !    I  've  seen  the  clouds  unfurl 

Their  raven  banner  from  the  stormy  west ; 
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I  *ve  seen  the  wrathful  Tempest  Spirit  hurl 
His  blue-forked  lightnings  at  the  Ocean's  breast :  — 

The  storm-cloud  passed,  the  sinking  wave  was  hushed  ; 
Those  budding  isles  were  glittering  fresh  and  fair ; 

Serenely  bright  the  peaceful  waters  blushed, 
And  heaven  seemed  painting  its  own  beauties  there ! 

6.  Ocean,  farewell !     Upon  thy  mighty  shore, 

I  loved  in  childhood's  fairy  hours  to  dwell ; 
But  I  am  wasting,  life  will  soon  be  o'er, 

And  I  shall  cease  to  gaze  on  thee  :  —  farewell ! 
Thou  still  wilt  glow  as  fair  as  now,  the  sky 

Still  arch  as  proudly  o'er  thee,  evening  steal 
Along  thy  bosom  with  as  soft  a  dye,  — 

All  be  as  now,  but  I  shall  cease  to  feel. 

6.  The  evening  mists  are  on  their  silent  way, 

And  thou  art  fading ;  faint  thy  colors  blend 
With  the  last  tinges  of  the  dying  day, 

And  deeper  shadows  up  the  skies  ascend. 
Farewell !  farewell !  the  night  is  coming  fast ; 

In  deeper  tones  thy  wild  notes  seem  to  swell 
Upon  the  cold  wings  of  the  rising  blast ; 

I  go,  I  go,  dear  Ocean, — fare  thee  well ! 


LESSON    LIV. 

THE  PRESENT  AGE.  —  Chahniko. 

[See  Rale  9,  p.  116,  for  Exclamations,  and  Bale  1,  p.  154.] 

1.  The  Present  Age  !  In  these  brief  words,  what  a  world 
of  thought  is  comprehended  I  what  infinite  movements !  what 
joys  and  sorrows !  what  hope  and  despair  1  what  faith  and 
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doubt !  what  silent  grief  and  loud  lament !  what  fierce  con* 
flicts  and  subtle  schemes  of  policy !  what  private  and  public 
revolutions  !  In  the  period  through  which  many  of  us  have 
passed,  what  thrones  have  been  shaken  !  what  hearts  have 
bled !  what  millions  have  been  butchered  by  their  fellow- 
creatures  !  what  hopes  of  philanthrophy  have  been  blighted  ! 
And,  at  the  same  time,  what  magnificent  enterprises  have 
been  achieved !  what  new  provinces  won  to  science  and  art  I 
what  rights  and  liberties  secured  to  nations ! 

2.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  lived  in  an  age  so  stirring,  so 
pregnant,  so  eventful.  It  is  an  age  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Its  voice  of  warning  and  encouragement  is  never  to  die. 
Its  impression  on  history  is  indelible.  Amidst  it3  events, 
the  American  Revolution,  the  first  distinct,  solemn  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  French  Revolution,  that  vol- 
canic force  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  center,  are  never  to 
pass  from  men's  minds.  Over  this  age,  the  night  will  in 
deed  gather  more  and  more  as  time  rolls  away  ;  but  in  that 
night,  two  forms  will  appear,  —  Washington  and  Napoleon, — 
the  one,  a  lurid  meteor,  the  other,  a  benign,  serene,  and  un- 
decaying  star. 

3.  Another  American  name  will  live  in  history,  —  your 
Franklin ;  and  the  kite,  which  brought  lightning  from 
heaven,  will  be  seen  sailing  in  the  clouds  by  remote  pos- 
terity, when  the  city  where  he  dwelt  may  be  known  only  by 
its  ruins.  There  is,  however,  something  greater  in  the  age 
than  its  greatest  men  ;  it  is  the  appearance  of  a  new  power 
in  the  world,  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  men  on  that 
stage  where,  as  yet,  the  few  have  acted  their  parts  alone. 

4.  This  influence  is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  What 
more  of  the  present  is  to  survive  ?  Perhaps  much  of  which 
we  now  take  no  note.  The  glory  of  an  age  is  often  hidden 
from  itself.  Perhaps  some  word  has  been  spoken  in  our 
day  which  we  have  not  deigned  to  hear,  but  which  is  to 
grow  clearer  and  louder  through  all  ages.     Perhaps  some 
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silent  thinker  among  us  is  at  work  in  his  closet,  whose  name 
is  to  fill  the  earth.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  his  cradle  some 
reformer,  who  is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world ;  who  is 
to  open  a  new  era  in  history ;  who  is  to  fire  the  human  soul 
with  new  hope  and  new  daring. 


LESSON  LV. 

NATIONAL  GLORY.  — Clay. 
[Argumentative.    See  Rule  8,  p.  169.  J 

1.  We  are  asked,  what  have  we  gained  by  the  war  ?*  I 
have  shown  that  we  have  lost  nothing,  either  in  rights,  ter- 
ritory, or  honor;  nothing,  for  which  we  ought  to  have  con- 
tended, according  to  the  principles  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  or  according  to  our  own.  Have  we  gained 
nothing  by  the  war  ?  Let  any  man  look  at  the  degraded 
condition  of  this  country  before  the  war,  —  the  scorn  of  the 
universe,  the  contempt  of  ourselves,  and  tell  me  if  we  have 
gained  nothing  by  the  war.  What  is  our  present  situation  ? 
Respectability  and  character  abroad ;  security  and  confi- 
dence at  home.  If  we  have  not  obtained,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  the  full  measure  of  retribution,  our  character  and  con- 
stitution are  placed  on  a  solid  basis,  never  to  be  shaken. 

2.  The  glory  acquired  by  our  gallant  tars  on  the  sea,  by 
our  Jacksons  and  our  Browns  on  the  land,  is  that  nothing  ? 
True  we  had  our  vicissitudes :  there  are  humiliating  events 
which  the  patriot  cannot  review  without  deep  regret ;  but 
the  great  account  when  it  comes  to  be  balanced,  will  be 
found  vastly  in  our  favor.  Is  there  a  man  who  would 
obliterate  from  the  proud  pages  of  our  history,  the  brilliant 


•Th«  war  of  1812. 
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achievements  of  Jackson,  Brown,  and  Scott,  and  the  host  of 
heroes  on  land  and  sea  whom  I  cannot  enumerate?  Is 
there  a  man  who  could  not  desire  a  participation  in  the 
national  glory  acquired  bj  the  war  ?  Yes,  national  glory, 
which,  however  the  expression  may  be  condemned  by  some, 
must  be  cherished  by  every  genuine  patriot. 

3.  What  do  I  mean  by  national  glory  ?  Glory  ?uch  as 
Hull,  Jackson,  and  Perry  *  have  acquired.  And  are  gen* 
tlemen  insensible  to  their  deeds,  to  the  value  of  them  in 
animating  the  country  in  the  hour  of  peril  hereafter?  Did 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  f  preserve  Greece  but  once? 
While  the  Mississippi  continues  to  bear  the  tributes  of  the 
Iron  mountains  and  the  Alleghanies  to  her  delta,  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  eighth  of  January  shall  be  remembered, 
and  the  glory  of  that  day  shall  stimulate  future  patriots,  and 
nerve  the  arms  of  unborn  freemen,  in  driving  the  presump- 
tuous invader  from  our  country's  soil. 

4.  Gentlemen  may  boast  of  their  insensibility  to  feelings 
inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  such  events.  But  I  would 
ask,  does  the  recollection  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Saratoga,  and 
Yorktown,  afford  no  pleasure  ?  Every  act  of  noble  sacrifice 
of  the  country,  every  instance  of  patriotic  devotion  to  her 
cause,  has  its  beneficial  influence.  A  nation's  character  is 
the  sum  of  its  splendid  deeds ;  they  constitute  one  common 
patrimony,  the  country's  inheritance.  They  awe  foreign 
powers ;  they  arouse  and  animate  our  own  people.  I  love 
true  glory.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  cherished ; 
and,  in  spite  of  cavils,  and  sneers,  and  attempts  to  put  it 
down,  it  will  rise  triumphant,  and  finally  conduct  this  nation 
to  that  height,  to  which  nature  and  nature's  God  have 
destined  it. 


•  Perty,  the  hero  who  commanded  the  American  fleet  on  Lake  Srie.  and.  tn,  I 
wry  MTere  engagement,  took  the  British  fleet,  September  10, 1813. 
t  Ther-mcp'y-lie.    See  note,  p.  119. 
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LESSON    LVL 

ENERGY    OF   CHARACTER.  —  Wibb. 
[See  Rule  3,  p.  61.] 

1.  **It  is  impossible!"  said  one  of  Napoleon's  staff-offi- 
cers, in  reply  to  his  great  commander's  description  of  a  plan 
for  some  daring  enterprise.  "  Impossible  1 "  cried  the  em- 
peror, with  indignation  frowning  on  his  brow,  "  Impossible 
is  the  adjective  of  fools ! " 

2.  This  may  be  an  apocryphal  anecdote  of  the  imperial 
conqueror ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  characteristic.  Every  young 
man  who  hopes  to  stand  triumphant  at  the  goal  of  life,  must 
possess  a  measure  of  this  energy,  proportionate  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  condition. 

3.  Energy  is  force  of  character,  —  inward  power.  It 
imparts  such  a  concentration  of  the  will,  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  idea,  as  enables  the  individual  to  march  unawed 
over  the  most  gigantic  barriers,  or  to  crush  every  opposing 
force  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  triumph.  Energy  knows 
of  nothing  but  success ;  it  never  yields  its  purpose. 

4.  Longfellow's  "  Excelsior  "  is  a  beautiful  embodiment 
of  the  idea  of  energy.  Its  hero  is  a  young  man  seeking 
genuine  excellence ;  proving  himself  superior  to  the  love  of 
ease,  the  blandishments  of  passion,  and  the  sternest  outward 
difficulties.  You  behold  him  ascending  the  rugged  steeps  of 
the  upper  Alps,  at  the  dangerous  hour  of  twilight.  In  his 
hand  he  bears  a  banner,  whose  strange  device,  "  Excelsior," 
is  the  visible  expression  of  his  noble  purpose  to  attain  the 
height  of  human  excellence. 

5.  His  brow  is  sad ;  his  eyes  are  gleaming  with  the  light 
of  lofty  thought ;  his  step  is  firm  and  elastic ;  while  his  deep, 
earnest  cry,  "Excelsior!"  rings  with  startling  effect  among 
the  surrounding  crags  and  glaciers.     Ease,  in  the  form  of 
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an  enchanting  cottage  with  its  cheerful  fireside,  invites  him 
to  relax  his  effort.  Danger  frowns  upon  him  from  the  brow 
of  the  awful  avalanche,  and  from  the  "  pine-tree's  withered 
branch."  Caution,  in  the  person  of  an  aged  Alpine  peasant, 
shouts  in  his  ear  and  bids  him  beware ;  while  Love,  in  the 
form  of  a  gentle  maiden  with  heaving  breast  and  be  witching 
voice,  wooes  him  to  her  quiet  bowers. 

6.  But  vain  are  the  seductions  of  love,  the  voice  of  fear, 
or  the  aspects  of  danger.  Regardless  of  each  and  of  all, 
animated  by  his  sublime  aims,  intent  on  success,  he  only 
grasps  his  mysterious  banner  more  firmly,  and  bounds  with 
swifter  step  along  the  dangerous  steep.  Through  falling 
snows,  along  unseen  paths,  amid  intense  darkness,  beside  the 
most  horrible  chasms,  he  pursues  his  way,  cheering  his 
spirit,  and  startling  the  ear  of  night  with  his  battle-cry, 
"  Excelsior  ! " 

7.  Thus,  you  see,  that  energy  is  the  soul  of  every  great 
enterprise ;  while  enervation  only  enfeebles  the  spirit,  and 
dooms  the  man  to  obscurity  and  ill-success.  Should  any 
young  man  desire  a  confirmation  of  these  ideas,  let  him 
carefully  study  the  history  of  every  man  who  has  written  his 
name  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Let  him  view 
such  minds  in  their  progress  toward  greatness.  He  will 
see  them  rising,  step  by  step,  in  the  face  of  stubborn  difficul- 
ties which  gave  way  before  them,  only  because  their  courage 
would  not  be  daunted,  nor  their  energy  wearied.  He  will 
find  no  exception  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

8.  Supine,  powerless  souls  have  always  fainted  before 
hostile  circumstances,  and  sunk  beneath  their  opportunities ; 
while  men  of  power  have  wrestled  with  sublime  vigor, 
against  all  opposing  men  and  things,  and  succeeded  in  their 
noble  efforts,  because  they  would  not  be  defeated. 
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LESSON    LVII. 

SELECT    PABAGKAPHS. 

[The  reader  may  determine  the  character  of  the  language  la  each  of  the 
following  extracts,  the  kinds  of  emotion  exemplified,  and  refer  to  the  ap- 
propriate role  or  roles  for  reading  each.] 

1.  WARREN'S  ADDRESS. -Pidpoht. 

Stand !  the  ground 's  jour  own,  my  braves ! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still  ? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel  ? 
Hear  it  in  yon  cannon's  peal ! 
See  it  on  yon  bristling  steel  I 

Ask  it  ye  who  will ! 

2.  THE  MIDNIGHT  MAIL.— HlHXia  V.  Gem*. 

Tis  midnight,  —  all  is  peace  profound ! 
But  lo !  upon  the  murmuring  ground, 
The  lonely,  swelling,  hurrying  sound 

Of  distant  wheels  is  heard ! 
They  come, — they  pause  a  moment,  —  when, 
Their  charge  resigned,  they  start,  and  then 
Are  gone,  and  all  is  hushed  again, 

As  not  a  leaf  had  stirred. 

8.  ELOQUENCE.— Mas.  Wxlbt. 

There 's  a  charm  in  delivery,  a  magical  art, 
That  thrills  like  a  kiss  from  the  lip  to  the  heart ; 
T  is  the  glance,  the  expression,  the  well-chosen  word. 
By  whose  magic  the  depths  of  the  spirit  are  stimed. 
The  lip's  soft  persuasion,  —  its  musical  tone  : 
Oh  1  such  were  the  charms  of  that  eloquent  one  ! 
X.  16* 
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4.  THE  MUSIC  CRIER.— T.  Hoon. 

From  room  to  room,  from  floor  to  floor, 
From  number  one  to  twenty-four, 
The  nuisance  bellowed ;  till,  all  patience  lost, 
Down  came  Miss  Frost, 
Expostulating  at  her  open  door,  — 
"  Peace,  monster,  peace ! 
Where  is  the  new  police  ? 
I  say  I  cannot  work,  or  read,  or  pray,  — 

Don't  stand  there  bawling,  fellow,  don't ! 
Tou  really  send  my  serious  thoughts  astray,  — 
Do,  —  there 's  a  dear,  good  man  —  do,  go  away." 
Says  he,"  I  won't  I" 

6.  DIOGENES  •  NO  FOOL.— 0.  L.  Pont. 

The  sage  who  lit  a  candle  in  the  day, 

And  wisely  peering,  said,  " I  seek  a  mam" 
Was  not  so  crazy  after  all,  for  they 

Are  seen  as  rarely  now  as  they  were  then. 
There 's  any  quantity  of  gentlemen : 

Tou  know  them  by  their  oath,  and  their  cigar. 
And  cranium's  emptiness :  not  one  in  ten 

Is  sensible  as  Plato's  bipeds  were : 
Divest  them  of  their  feathers,  you  undo  'em, 

For  in  their  case  the  tailor  makes  the  man ; 
Just  strip  the  rooster,  and  there 's  nothing  to  'em, 

They  11  soon  evaporate ;  mind  must  lead  the  van. 
Then  hope  for  the  "  Eureka,"  f  brother,  when 

The  standard  of  the  man  is  soid  again ! 


*  Dtapfe-nes,  a  femora  cynic  philosopher,  born  at  Slnope,  a  city  of  Pantos,  ill 
d.  o.  He  ordered  a  cell  to  be  made  for  himself,  but  as  it  was  not  speedily  done  h* 
Is  said  to  hare  preferred  lodging  in  a  tab  to  the  comforts  of  a  house. 

t  Ku-relca,  a  Greek  word  signifying  "  I  have  found ." 
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LESSON    LVIII. 

MIND,  THE  GLOBY  OF  MAN.— Wis*. 

1.  The  mind  is  the  glory  of  man.  No  possession  is  so 
productive  of  real  influence  as  a  highly  cultivated  intellect. 
Wealth,  birth,  and  official  station,  may  and  do  secure  to  their 
possessors  an  external,  superficial  courtesy ;  but  they  never 
did,  and  they  never  can,  command  the  reverence  of  the 
heart.  It  is  only  to  the  man  of  large  and  noble  soul,  to  him 
who  blends  a  cultivated  mind  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
men  yield  the  tribute  of  deep  and  genuine  respect 

2.  But  why  do  so  few  young  men  of  early  promise,  whose 
hopes,  purposes,  and  resolves,  were  as  radiant  as  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  fail  to  distinguish  themselves  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious ;  they  are  not  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
toilsome  culture  which  is  the  price  of  great  success.  What- 
ever aptitude  for  particular  pursuits  nature  may  donate  to 
her  favorite  children,  she  conducts  none  but  the  laborious 
and  the  studious  to  distinction. 

8.  Great  men  have  ever  been  men  of  thought,  as  well  as 
men  of  action.  As  the  magnificent  river,  rolling  in  the  pride 
of  its  mighty  waters,  owes  its  greatness  to  the  hidden  springs 
of  the  mountain  nook,  so  does  the  wide-sweeping  influence 
of  distinguished  men,  date  its  origin  from  hours  of  privacy, 
resolutely  employed  in  efforts  after  self-development.  The 
invisible  spring  of  self-culture,  is  the  source  of  every  great 
achievement. 

4.  Away,  then,  young  man,  with  all  dreams  of  superiority, 
unless  you  are  determined  to  dig  after  knowledge,  as  men 
search  for  concealed  gold.  Remember,  that  every  man  has 
in  himself  the  seminal  principle  of  great  excellence,  and  he 
may  develop  it  by  cultivation,  if  he  will  try.  Perhaps  you 
are  what  the  world  calls  poor.  What  of  that  ?  Most  of  the 
men  whose  names  are  as  household  words,  were  also  the 
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children  of  poverty.  Captain  Cook,  the  circumnavigator  of 
the  globe,  was  born  in  a  mad  hat,  and  started  in  life  as  a 
cabin-boy. 

5.  Lord  Eldon  who  sat  on  the  woolsack  *  in  the  British 
Parliament  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  the  son  of  a  coal- 
merchant.  Franklin,  the  philosopher,  diplomatist,  and  states- 
man, was  but  a  poor  printer's  boy,  whose  highest  luxury, 
at  one  time,  was  only  a  penny  roll,  eaten  in  the  street? 
of  Philadelphia.  Ferguson,!  the  profound  philosopher, 
was  the  son  of  a  half-starved  weaver.  Johnson,}  Goldsmith, 
Coleridge,§  and  multitudes  of  others  of  high  distinction, 
knew  the  pressure  of  limited  circumstances,  and  have  de- 
monstrated, that  poverty,  even,  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
success. 

6.  Up  then,  young  man,  and  gird  yourself  for  the  work 
of  self-cultivation.  Set  a  high  price  on  your  leisure  mo- 
ments. They  are  sands  of  precious  gold.  Properly  ex- 
pended, they  will  procure  for  you  a  stock  of  great  thoughts — 
thoughts  that  will  fill,  stir,  and  invigorate,  and  expand  the 
soul.  Seize,  also,  on  the  unparalleled  aids  furnished  by 
steam  and  type,  in  this  unequaled  age. 

7.  The  great  thoughts  of  great  men  are  now  to  be  pro- 
cured at  prices  almost  nominal.  You  can,  therefore,  easily 
collect  a  library  of  choice,  standard  works.  But  above  all, 
learn  to  reflect  even  more  than  you  read.  Without  thought, 
books  are  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul,  —  they  only  immure  it 
Let  thought  and  reading  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  intellect 
will  rapidly  increase  in  strength  and  gifts.  Its  possessor 
will  rise  in  character,  in  power,  and  in  positive  influence. 


•  Wool'sack,  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  House  of  Lord*, 
being  a  large,  square  bag  of  wool  without  back  or  arms,  corered  with  red  cloth. 

t  Fer"gu-son,  (James,)  a  self-taught  philosopher,  born  in  Scotland  in  1710,  and 
died  in  1776. 

t  Johnson,  (Samuel,  LL.D.,)  one  of  the  most  distinguished  English  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century.    He  was  born  in  1709,  and  died  in  1784. 

»  CoVridge,  (Samuel  Taylor,)  a  popular  Xngttsh  post,  born,  la  1773. 
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LESSON    LIX. 

THE   BIGHT  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION.  —  Wbbs: 


[See  Rule  8,  p.  169,  and  Rule  12,  p.  104.] 

1.  Important  as  I  deem  it  to  discuss,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, the  policy  of  the  measures  at  present  pursued,  it  is 
still  more  important  to  maintain  the  right  of  such  discussion, 
in  its  full  and  just  extent  Sentiments  lately  sprung  up, 
and  now  growing  fashionable,  make  it  necessary  to  be  ex- 
plicit on  this  point.  The  more  I  perceive  a  disposition  to 
check  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  by  extravagant  and  unconsti- 
tutional pretenses,  the  firmer  shall  be  the  tone  in  which  J 
shall  assert,  and  the  freer  the  manner  in  which  I  shall  ex- 
ercise it. 

2.  It  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  this 
people  to  canvass  public  measures,  and  the  merits  of  public 
men.  It  is  a  "  home-bred  right,"  a  fireside  privilege.  It 
hath  ever  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cottage,  and  cabin, 
in  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  controversy.  It 
is  as  undoubted,  as  the  right  ^of  breathing  the  air,  or  walk- 
ing on  the  earth. 

3.  Belonging  to  private  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  pub- 
lic life  as  a  duty ;  and  it  is  the  last  duty  which  those  whose 
representative  I  am,  shall  find  me  to  abandon.  Aiming  at 
all  times  to  be  courteous  and  temperate  in  its  use,  except 
when  the  right  itself  shall  be  questioned,  I  shall  then  carry 
it  to  its  extent.  I  shall  place  myself  on  the  extreme  boun- 
dary of  my  right,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would 
move  me  from  my  ground. 

.  4.  This  high  constitutional  privilege,  I  shall  defend  and 
exercise  within  this  house,  and  without  this  house,  and 
in  all  places  j  in  time  of  peace)  and  in  all  times.  Liv- 
ing, I  shall  assert  it ;  and  should  I  leave  no  other  inherit- 
i 
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ance  to  my  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  wilt  leave 
them  the  inheritance  of  free  principles,  and  the  example  of 
a  manly,  independent,  and  constitutional  defense  of  them. 


LESSON  LX. 
VALUE  OF  TIME.  —  Mas.  Siooubbxy. 

1.  As  nothing  truly  valuable  can  be  obtained  without  in- 
dustry, so  there  can  be  no  persevering  industry,  without  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  time.  Youth  would  be  too  happy, 
might  they  add  to  their  own  beauty  and  felicity,  the  wisdom 
of  riper  years.  Were  it  possible  for  them  to  realize  the 
worth  of  time,  as  life's  receding  hours  will  reveal  it,  how 
rapidly  would  they  press  on  toward  perfection  !  It  is  too 
often  the  case1;  that  the  period  allotted  to  education,  is  but 
imperfectly  appreciated  till  it  approaches  its  close,  or  has 
actually  departed. 

2.  Then  its  recollections  are  mingled  with  regret  or  re- 
pentance ;  for  experience  is  more  frequently  the  fruit  of  our 
own  mistakes  and  losses,  than  the  result  of  the  admonitions 
and  counsels  of  others.  Suffer  me,  then,  with  the  urgency 
of  true  friendship,  to  impress  on  you  the  importance  of  a 
just  estimation  of  time. 

8.  Consider  how  much  is  to  be  performed,  attained,  and 
conquered,  ere  you  are  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
the  sphere  of  woman  comprehends.  Think  of  the  brevity 
of  life.  The  most  aged  have  compared  it  to  a  span  in 
compass,  —  and  to  a  shuttle  in  flight  Compute  its  bearings 
upon  the  bliss  or  woe  of  eternity,  and  remember,  if  mis- 
spent, it  can  never  be  recalled. 

4.  Other  errors  admit  of  reformation.  Lost  wealth  may 
be  regained  by  a  course  of  industry ;  the  wreck  of  health, 
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repaired  by  temperance  ;  forgotten  knowledge,  restored  by 
study;  alienated  friendship,  soothed  by  forgiveness;  and 
even  forfeited  reputation,  won  back  by  penitence  and  vir- 
tue. 

5.  Bat  who  ever  again  looked  on  his  vanished  hours ;  re- 
called his  slighted  years  and  stamped  them  with.wisdoxn ;  or 
effaced  from  Heaven's  record,  the  fearful  blot  of  a  wasted 
life  ?  Figure  to  yourself  the  loss  that  the  year  would  sus- 
tain, were  the  spring  taken  away :  —  such  a  loss  do  they 
sustain  who  trifle  in  youth.  Let  none,  therefore,  forget  to 
value  above  all  other  possessions  —  time,  wTTich  may  be  so 
improved  as  to  purchase  the  bliss  of  eternity. 


LESSON    LXI. 

NOW  AND   THEN.— Ahoh. 
[An  Instructive  Fable.] 

In  distant  days,  —  of  wild  romance, 

Of  magic,  mist,  and  fable,  — 
When  stones  could  argue,  trees  advance, 

And  brutes  to  talk  were  able,  — 
When  shrubs  and  flowers  were  said  to  preach, 
And  manage  all  the  parts  of  speech, — 

T  was  then,  no  doubt,  if  't  was  at  all, 
(But  doubts  we  need  not  mention,) 

That  Then,  and  Now,  two  adverbs  small, 

Engaged  in  sharp  contention ; 
'But  how  they  made  each  other  hear, 

Tradition  doth  not  make  appear. 

Then  was  a  sprite  of  subtile  frame* 
With  rainbow  tints  invested,  — 
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On  clouds  of  dazzling  light  she  came, 

And  stars  her  forehead  crested ; 
Her  sparkling  eyes  of  azure  hue, 
Seemed  borrowed  from  the  distant  blue. 

4.  Now  rested  on  the  solid  earth. 

And  sober  was  her  vesture ; 
She  seldom  either  grief  or  mirth 

Expressed,  by  word  or  gesture ; 
Composed,  sedate,  and  firm  she  stood, 
And  looked  industrious,  calm,  and  good. 

5.  Then  sung  a  wild,  fantastic  song, 

Light  as  the  gale  she  flies  on, — 
Still  stretching,  as  she  sailed  along, 

Toward  the  fair  horizon, — 
Where  clouds  of  radiance,  fringed  with  gold. 
O'er  hills  of  emerald  beauty  rolled. 

6.  Now  rarely  raised  her  sober  eye 

To  view  that  golden  distance;. 
Nor  let  one  idle  minute  fly 

In  hope  of  Then9*  assistance ; 
But  still  with  busy  hands  she  stood, 
Intent  on  doing  present  good. 

7.  She  ate  the  sweet  but  homely  fare, 

That  passing  moments  brought  her ; 
While  Then,  expecting  dainties  rare, 

Despised  such  bread  and  water ; 
And  waited  for  the  fruits  and  flowers 
Of  future,  still  receding  hours. 

8.  Now,  venturing  once  to  ask  her  why, 

She  answered  with  invective ; 
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And  pointed,  as  she  made  reply, 
Toward  that  long  perspective 
Of  years  to  come,  —  on  distance  blue, 
Wherein  she  meant  to  live  and  do. 

9    tt  Alas ! "  says  she,  "  how  hard  you  toil  1 

With  undiverted  sadness ; 
Behold  yon  land  of  wine  and  oil ! 

Those  sunny  hills  of  gladness  ! 
Those  joys  I  wait,  with  eager  brow,"  — 
"  And  so  you  always  shall ! "  said  Now. 

10.  "  That  fairy  land  that  looks  so  real, 

Recedes  as  you  pursue  it ; 
Thus,  while  you  wait  for  times  ideal, 

I  take  my  work  and  do  it ; 
Intent  to  form,  when  time  is  gone, 
A  pleasant  past  to  look  upon." 

11.  "Ah,  well,"  said  Then,  "  I  envy  not 

Your  dull,  fatiguing  labors,  — 
Aspiring  to  a  brighter  lot, 

With  thousands  of  my  neighbors ; 
Soon  as  I  read}  that  golden  hill," — 
"  But  that,"  says  Now,  "  you  never  will ! " 

12.  "  And  e'en  suppose  you  should,"  says  she, 

"  (Though  mortal  ne'er  attained  it,) 
Your  nature  you  must  change  with  me, 

The  moment  you  have  gained  it ; 
Since  hope  fulfilled,  (you-must  allow,) 
Turns  Now  to  Then,  and  Then  to  Now.** 

18.  Time  was  is  past;  thou  canst  not  it  recall ; 

Time  m,  thou  hast;  employ  the  portion  small;  • 
Time  future  is  not,  and  may  never  be  ; 
Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee. 
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LESSON  LXII. 

THE  EMIGRANT'S  FARE  WELL.-— B*ow*. 
[See  p.  218  and  216.] 

1 .  Farewell  to  the  land  that  my  fathers  defended ; 

Farewell  to  the  fields  which  their  ashes  inurn ; 
The  holiest  flame  on  their  altars  descended, 

Which,  fed  by  their  sons,  shall  eternally  burn. 
Ah !  soft  be  the  bed  where  the  hero  reposes ! 
And  light  be  the  green  turf  that  over  him  closes  1 
Gay  Flora  *  shall  deck  with  her  earliest  roses, 

The  graves  of  my  sires,  and  the  land  of  my  birth. 

2.  Adieu  to  the  scenes  which  my  heart's  young  emotions 

Have  dressed  in  attire  so  alluringly  gay ; 
Ah !  never,  no  never,  can  billowy  oceans, 

Nor  time,  drive  the  fond  recollections  away ! 
From  days  that  are  past,  present  comfort  I  borrow ; 
The  scenes  of  to-day  shall  be  brighter  to-morrow; 
In  age  I  '11  recall,  as  a  balm  for  my  sorrow, 

The  graves  of  my  sires,  and  the  land  of  my  birth. 

8.  I  go'to  the  west,  where  the  forest  receding 
Invites  the  adventurous  ax-man  along; 

I  go  to  the  groves,  where  the  wild  deer  are  feeding, 
And  mountain  birds  carol  their  loveliest  song. 

Adieu  to  the  land  that  my  fathers  defended ! 

Adieu  to  the  soil  on  which  freemen  contended ! 

Adieu  to  the  hopes  from  which  heroes  descended ! 
The  graves  of  my  sires  and  the  land  of  my  birth !  . 

4.  When  far  from  my  home,  and  surrounded  by  strangers. 
My  thoughts  shall  recall  the  gay  pleasures  of  youth ; 

•Pkrtr*,  tb«  foM*m  of  flown*  aad  Uomnm. 
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Though  life's  stormy  ocean  shall  threaten  with  dangers, 

My  soul  shall  repose  in  the  sunshine  of  truth. 
While  streams  to  their  own  native  ocean  are  tending, 
And  forest-oaks-,  swept  by  the  tempest,  are  bending, 
My  soul  shall  exult,  as  she 's  proudly  defending 
The  graves  of  my  sires,  and  the  land  of  my  birth. 


LESSON    LXIII. 

THE   SHIP   ABIEL   AMONG   THE    SHOALS.- Cooper. 

[The  reader  may  determine  the  character  of  this  piece,  and  tell  how  it 
•hookl  be  read.] 

1.  "  Now  is  the  pinch,"  said  the  pilot,  "  and  if  the  ship 
behaves  well,  we  are  safe ;  but  if  otherwise,  all  we  have  yet 
done  will  be  useless."  The  veteran  seaman  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, left  the  chains  at  this  portentous  notice,  and,  calling 
to  his  first  lieutenant,  required  of  the  stranger  an  explana- 
tion of  his  warning.  "  See  you  yon  light  on  the  southern 
headland?"  returned  the  pilot;  "you  may  know  it  from 
the  star  near  it, —  by  its  sinking,  at  times,  in  the  ocean.  Now 
observe  the  hommock,  a  little  north  of  it,  looking  like  a 
shadow  in  the  horizon ;  —  't  is  a -hill  far  inland.  If  we  keep 
thai  light  open  from  the  hill,  we  shall  do  well ;  but  if  not, 
we  sorely  go  to  pieces." 

-  2.  "  Let  us  tack  again ! "  exclaimed  the  lieutenant  The 
pilot  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied,  "  There  is  no  more  tack- 
ing or  boxhauling  to  be  done  to-night.  We  have  barely 
room  to  pass  out  of  the  shoals  on  this  course."  "  If  we  had 
beaten  out  the  way  we  entered,"  exclaimed  Griffith,  "we 
should  have  done  well."  "  Say,  also,  if  the  tide  would  have 
let  us  do  so,"  returned  the  pilot  calmly.  "  Gentlemen,  we 
must  be  prompt;  we  have  but  a  mile  to  go,  and  the  ship 
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appears  to  fly.    That  topsail  is  not  enough  to  keep  her  up 
to  the  wind ;  we  want  both  jib  and  mainsail." 

3.  "Tis  a  perilous  thing  to  loosen  canvas  in  such  a  tem- 
pest!" observed  the  doubtful  captain.  "It  must  be  done," 
returned  the  collected  stranger ;  u  we  perish  without  —  see ! 
the  light  already  touches  the  edge  of  the  hommock ;  the  sea 
casts  us  to  leeward ! "  "  It  shall  be  done ! "  cried  Griffith, 
seizing  the  trumpet  from  the  hand  of  the  pilot. 

4.  The  orders  of  the  lieutenant  were  executed  almost  as 
soon  as  issued,  and  every  thing  being  ready,  the  enormous 
folds  of  the  mainsail  were  trusted  loose  to  the  blast.  There 
was  an  instant  when  the  result  was  doubtful ;  the  tremen- 
dous threshing  of  the  heavy  sails  seeming  to  bid  defiance  to 
all  restraint,  shaking  the  ship  to  her  center;  but  art  and 
strength  prevailed,  and  gradually  the  canvas  was  distended, 
and,  bellying  as  it  filled,  was  drawn  down  to  its  usual  place 
by  the  power  of  a  hundred  men. 

5.  The  vessel  yielded  to  this  immense  addition  of  force, 
and  bowed  before  it  like  a  reed  bending  to  a  breeze.  But 
the  success  of  the  measure  was  announced  by  a  joyful  cry 
from  the  stranger,  that  seemed  to  burst  from  his  inmost  souL 
"  She  feels  it !  she  springs  her  luff!  observe,"  he  said,  a  the 
light  opens  from  the  hommock  already ;  if  she  will  only 
bear  her  canvas,  we  shall  go  clear!" 

6.  A  report  like  that  of  a  cannon  interrupted  his  exclama- 
tion, and  something  resembling  a  white  cloud  was  seen 
drifting  before  the  wind  from  the  head  of  the  ship,  till  it  was 
driven  into  the  gloom  far  to  leeward.  u  T  is  the  jib  blown 
from  the  bolt-ropes,"  said  the  commander  of  the  frigate. 
uThis  is  no  time  to  spread  light  duck, — but  the  mainsail 
may  stand  it  yet"  u  The  sail  would  laugh  at  a  tornado," 
returned  the  lieutenant ;  "but  that  mast  springs  like  a  piece 
of  steel."  "  Silence  all  I "  cried  the  pilot.  "  Now,  gentle- 
men, we  shall  soon  know  oar  fate.  Let  her  luff*— luff  you 
can!" 
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7.  This  warning  effectually  closed  all  discourse,  and  the 
hardy  mariners,  knowing  that  they  had  already  done  all  in 
the  power  of  man  to  insure  their  safety,  stood  in  breathless 
anxiety  awaiting  the  result.  At  a  short  distance  ahead  of 
them,  the  whole  ocean  was  white  with  foam ;  and  the  waves, 
instead  of  rolling  on  in  regular  succession,  appeared  to  be 

•tossing  about  in  naval  gambols.  A  single  streak  of  dark 
billows,  not  half  a  cable's  length  in  width,  could  be  discerned 
running  into  this  chaos  of  water ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  to  the 
eye  amid  the  confusion  of  the  disturbed  element. 

8.  Along  this  narrow  path  the  vessel  moved  more  heavily 
than  before,  being  brought  so  near  the  wind  as  to  keep  her 
sails  touching.  The  pilot  silently  proceeded  to  the  wheel, 
and,  with  his  own  hands,  he  undertook  the  steerage  of  the 
ship.  No  noise  proceeded  from  the  frigate  to  interrupt  the 
horrid  tumult  of  the  ocean,  and  she  entered  the  channel 
among  the  breakers,  with  the  silence  of  a  desperate  calmness. 
Twenty  times,  as  the  foam  rolled  away  to  leeward,  the  crew 
were  on  the  eve  of  uttering  their  joy,  as  they  supposed  the 
vessel  past  the  danger;  but  breaker  after  breaker  would 
still  rise  before  them,  following  each  other  into  the  general 
mass  to  check  their  exultation. 

9.  Occasionally,  the  fluttering  of  the  sails  would  be  heard ; 
and  when  the  looks  of  the  startled  seamen  were  turned  to 
the  wheel,  they  beheld  the  stranger  grasping  its  spokes,  with 

.  his  quick  eye  glancing  from  the  water  to  the  canvas.  At 
length,  the  ship  reached  a  point  where  she  appeared  to  be 
rushing  directly  into  the  jaws  of  destruction,  when  suddenly 
her  course  was  changed,  and  her  head  receded  rapidly  from 
the  wind.  At  the  same  instant  the  voice  of  the  pilot  was 
heard  shouting  — "  Square  away  the  yards !  —  in  main- 
sail !" 

10.  A  general  burst  from  the  crew  echoed,  u  Square 
away  the  yards ! "  and  quick  as  thought  the  frigate  was  seen 
gliding  along  the  channel  before  the  wind.    The  eye  had 
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hardly  time  to  dwell  on  the  foam,  which  seemed  like  clouds 
driving  in  the  heavens,  before  the  gallant  vessel  issued  from 
her  perils,  and  rose  and  fell  on  the  heavy  waves  of  the 
open  sea. 


LESSON   LXIV. 
SPEECH  ON  THE  EAST  INDIA  BILL.  —  Fox.« 

1.  The  honorable  gentleman  charges  me  with  abandoning 
that  cause,  which,  he  says  in  terms  of  flattery,  I  had  once  so 
successfully  asserted.  I  tell  him,  in  reply,  that  if  he  were 
to  search  the  history  of  my  life,  he  would  find  that  the  pe- 
riod of  it  in  which  I  struggled  most  for  the  real,  substantial 
cause  of  liberty,  is  this  very  moment  that  I  am  addressing 
you. 

2.  Freedom,  according  to  my  conception  of  it,  consists  in 
the  safe  and  sacred  possession  of  a  man's  property,  gov- 
erned by  laws  defined  and  certain ;  with  many  personal 
privileges,  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  which  he  cannot  sur- 
render without  ruin  to  himself,  and  of  which,  to  be  deprived 
by  any  other  power,  is  despotism.  This  bill,  instead  of  sub- 
v  >rting,  is  destined  to  establish  these  principles ;  instead  of 
narrowing  the  basis  of  freedom,  it  tends  to  enlarge  it ;  in- 
stead of  suppressing,  its  object  is  to  infuse  and  disseminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty. 

3.  What  is  the  most  odious  species  of  tyranny?  Pre- 
cisely that  which  this  bill  is  meant  to  annihilate.     That  a 

•  Fox,  (Char lei  James,)  was  born  in  January,  1749.  In  1708,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  died  in  September,  1806.  This  speech,  relating  to  the  af- 
fair* of  the  British  East  India  Company,  was  delivered  in  Parliament  in  1783.  A 
volume  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages  of  parliamentary  speeches,  has  recently 
been  compiled  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College,  an4 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is  a  work  of  great  ralue  fhr  those  who  desire 
to  ptudy  models  of  forensic  and  parliamentary  eloquence. 
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handful  ef  men,  free  themselves,  should  exercise  the  most 
base  and  abominable  despotism  over  millions  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  that  innocence  should  be  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sion ;  that  industry  should  toil  for  rapine ;  that  the  harm- 
less laborer  should  sweat,  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the 
luxury  and  rapacity  of  tyrannic  depredation;  in  a  word, 
that  thirty  millions  of  men,  gifted  by  Providence  with  the 
ordinary  endowments  of  humanity,  should'  groan  under  a 
system  of  despotism,  unmatched  in  all  the  histories  of  the 
world. 

4.  What  is  the  end  of  all  government  ?  Certainly,  the 
happiness  of  the  governed.  Others  may  hold  different 
opinions ;  but  this  is  mine,  and  I  proclaim  it  What  then 
are  we  to  think  of  a  government,  whose  good  fortune  is 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  calamities  of  its  subjects,  whose 
aggrandizement  grows  out  of  the  miseries  of  mankind? 
This  is  the  kind  of  government  exercised  under  the  East 
India  Company  upon  the  natives  of  Hindoostan ;  and  the 
^  subversion  of  that  infamous  government,  is  the  main  object 
of  the  bill  in  question. 


LESSON    LXV. 

KNOWLEDGE  VEBSUS  GOLD.  —  Evbmtt. 

1.  If  we  look  only  to  material  prosperity,  to  physical  wel- 
fare, nothing  is  now  more  certain  than  that  they  are  most 
powerfully  promoted  by  every  thing  which  multiplies  and 
diffuses  the  means  of  education.  We  live  in  an  age  in 
which  cultivated  mind  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  affairs.  Like  that  mysterious  magnetic 
influence,  whose  wonderful  properties  have  been  lately 
brought  from  the  scientific  lecture-room  into  the  practical 
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business  of  life,  you  cannot  see  it,  yon  cannot  feel  h,  yon 
cannot  weigh  it ;  but  it  pervades  the  globe  from  its  surface 
to  its  center,  and  moves  every  particle  of  metal  which  has 
been  touched,  into  a  kindred  sensibility. 

2.  We  hear  much,  at  present,  of  the  veins  of  gold  which 
are  brought  to  light  in  almost  every  latitude  of  either  hem- 
isphere ;  in  fact,  we  hear  of  nothing  else.  But  I  care  not 
what  mines  are  opened  in  the  north  or  in  the  6outh,  in  the 
mountains  of  Siberia  or  the  Sierras  of  California ;  whereso- 
ever the  fountains  of  the  golden  tide  may  gush  forth,  the 
streams  will  flow  to  the  regions  where  educated  intellect  has 
woven  the  boundless  net-work  of  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  It  matters  not  if  this  new  Pactolus  *  flow  through  a 
region  which  stretches  for  furlongs  —  a  wide  tract  of  solid 
gold,  —  the  jewels  and  the  ingots  will  find  their  way  to  the 
great  centers  of  civilization,  where  cultivated  mind  gives 
birth  to  the  arts,  and  freedom  renders  property  secure. 

3.  If  we  will  not  be  taught  by  any  thing  else,  let  us  learn 
of  history.  •  It  was  not  Mexico  and  Peru,  nor  Portugal,  nor 
Spain,  which  reaped  the  silver  and  golden  harvest  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, —  it  was  the  industrious, 
enlightened,  cultivated  states  of  the  north  and  west  of  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  little  Holland,  scarcely  one  fifth  as  large  as 
New  England,  but  with  five  universities  dotting  her  limited 
surface ;  it  was  England,  with  her  foundation  schools,  hei 
indomitable  public  opinion,  her  representative  system,  her 
twin  universities ;  —  it  was  to  these  free  and  enlightened 
countries  that  the  gold  and  silver  flowed ;  not  merely  add- 
ing to  the  material  wealth  of  the  community,  but  quicken- 
ing the  energy  of  the  industrious  classes,  breaking  down  the 
remains  of  feudalism,  and  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war  to 
the  champions  of  protestant  liberty. 

4.  What  the  love  of  liberty,  the  care  of  education,  and  a 

•  Pac'to-lu,  &  riw  of  Aj2a  Minor,  cefebimtod  frr  ita  golden 
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large  and  enlightened  regard  for  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
terests, did  for  the  parent  state,  they  will  do  for  us,  —  giving 
us  a  temporal  prosperity,  and  with  it,  what  is  indefinitely 
better,  not  only  a  name  and  a  praise  with  cotemporary  na- 
tions who  form  with  us  the  great  procession  oi  humanity, 
but  a  name  and  a  praise  among  enlightened  men,  and  en- 
lightened states,  to  the  end  of  time. 


LESSON    LXVI. 

THE   LAND    OF    GOLD.— A»ok. 
JAr  exercise  for  two  voices  in  concert  reading  or  speaking.] 

First  Voice. 
Dost  thou  know  that  bright  land,  in  the  far  distant  west, 

Where  the  sun  in  his  splendor,  o'er  mountains  of  gold, 
Casts  his  beams,  as  at  evening  he  sinks  to  his  rest,  — 

And  the  Bands  in  each  river  hide  treasures  untold  ? 

Second  Voice. 
Ah !  I  know — I  have  seen  —  and  the  desolate  hearth 

Bears  me  witness,  how  strong  the  allurement  has  been ; 
When  the  home,  once  so  happy,  is  left  for  the  path 

That  shall  lead — must  I  say  — but  to  sorrow,  or  sin. 

Both  Voices. 
Oh !  home,  give  us  home,  though  our  destiny  lies 

In  a  happy  estate,  or  in  trouble  or  care ; 
Oh !  home,  give  us  home,  with  the  friends  that  we  prize, 

All  our  sorrows  to  comfort,  our  pleasures  to  share. 

First  Voice. 
But  the  land,  it  is  pleasant,  —  the  grove  and  the  plain, 
With  the  murmuring  rill  and  the  beautiful  vale  ; 
Y  17 
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Call  they  not  in  an  accent,  that  never  in  vain. 

Calls  the  eye  to  the  lovely, — though  gold  it  may  fail  ? 

Second  Voice. 
Yes,  I  know,  —  and  the  desert  wide  open  to  view 

Shows  the  dead  and  the  dying, — the  wild  torrent  roars, 
In  its  tide  bears  the  loved  one,  —  his  struggles  are  through, 

And  his  soul  to  the  mansion  of  happiness  soars. 

Both  Voices. 
Oh !  home,  give  us  home,  though  our  destiny  lies 

In  a  happy  estate,  or  in  trouble  or  care ; 
Oh !  home,  give  us  home,  with  the  friends  that  we  prise, 

All  our  sorrows  to  comfort,  our  pleasures  to  share. 

First  Voice* 
Yet  I  see  in  the  eye  of  the  fortunate  one, 

As  it  falls  on  the  riches  his  labors  have  gained, 
The  proud,  satisfied  glance,  that  success  can  alone 

Give  his  eye,  who  in  hardship  .and  danger  has  strained. 

Second  Voice. 
I  have  seen  the  sad  tear  in  the  father's  stern  eye, 
And  the  mother  in  bitterness  weep  for  her  son ; 
The  fond  wife  mourn  a  husband,  —  heard  the  orphan's  lone 
cry, 
But  all  mourning  is  vain,  for  the  evil  —  is  done. 

Both  Voices. 
Oh  1  home,  give  us  home,  though  our  destiny  lies 

In  a  happy  estate,  or  in  trouble  and  care ; 
Oh  1  home,  give  us  home,  with  the  friends  that  we  prize. 

All  our  sorrows  to  comfort,  our  pleasures  to  share. 
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LESSON    LXVII. 

DAVID  AND  GOLIAH.— Hannah  More. 

[Before  reading  this  piece,  let  the  pupil  study  the  character  of  the 
speakers,  arid  their  language,  and  tell  how  it  should  be  read.  See  1  Sam. 
chap,  xvii.,  Personation,  p.  202,  Roles  8  and  12,  p.  184  and  194.] 

GoUaJu  Where  is  the  mighty  man  of  war,  who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia's  chief? 
What  victor  king,  what  gen'ral  drenched  in  blood, 
Claims  this  high  privilege  ?     What  are  his  rights  ? 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring, 
To  prove  his  claim  ?    What  cities  laid  in  ashes, 
What  ruined  provinces,  what  slaughtered  realms, 
What  heads  of  heroes,  or  what  hearts  of  kings, 
In  battle  killed,  or  at  his  altar  slain, 
Has  he  to  boast?    Is  his  bright  armory 
Thick-set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  coats  of  mail 
Of  vanquished  nations,  by  a  single  arm 
Subdued  ?     Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold, 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life, 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear% 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  ? 
I  grudge  the  glory  to  his  parting  soul 
To  fall  by  this  right  hand.     'T  will  sweeten  death, 
To  know  he  had  the  honor  to  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.     Latest  time, 
From  blank  oblivion,  shall  retrieve  his  name, 
Who  dared  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gath's  triumphant  champion.     Come,  advance, 
Philistia's  gods,  to  Israel's.     Sound,  my  herald, 
Sound  for  the  battle  straight  I 

David.   Behold  thy  foe  I 

GoL  I  see  him  not. 

Dav,  Behold  him  here ! 
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Gol.   Say,  where? 
Direct  my  sight    I  do  not  war  with  boys. 

Dav.  I  stand  prepared ;  thy  single  arm  to  mine. 

GoL  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion !  it  may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.     Sport  not  with  things  above  thee ; 
But  tell  me  who,  of  all  this  numerous  host, 
,  Expects  his  death  from  me  ?    Which  is  the  man, 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance ! 

Dew.  Th'  election  of  my  sovereign  falls  on  me, 

GoL  On  thee !  on  thee !  by  Dagon,  't  is  too  much ! 
Thou  curled  minion !  thou  a  nation's  champion ! 
T  would  move  my  mirth  at  any  other  time ; 
But  trifling's  out  of  tune.     Begone,  light  boy ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

Dav.  I  do  defy  thee, 
Thou  foul  idolater !     Hast  thou  not  scorned 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve  ? 
By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.     Armed  with  his  name, 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  bathed  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 

GoL  Indeed  1  't  is  wondrous  well !     Now,  by  my  gods, 
The  stripling  pla^  the  orator !     Vain  boy ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of  words, 
And  thou  shalt  still  be  safe.     Tongue-valiant  warrior ! 
Where  is  thy  silvan  crook,  with  garlands  hung 
Of  idle  field-flowers?    Where  thy  wanton  harp, 
Thou  dainty-fingered  hero  ?     Better  strike 
Its  note  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  softly,  than  provoke  the  trumpet's  rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honor  of  my  spear 
With  thy  inglorious  blood.     Shall  that  fair  cheek 
Be  scarred  with  wounds  unseemly  ?    Rather  go 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian  maids ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance ;  and  let  them  braid 
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The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form,  — 
Dew.  Peace,  thou  unhallowed  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 

Beach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughtered  lords, 
By  mighty  Samson,  found  one  common  grave ! 
When  his  broad  shoulders  the  firm  pillars  heaved, 
And  to  its  base  the  tottering  fabric  shook. 

GoL  Insulting  boy !  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard 
The  infamy  of  that  inglorious  day, 
When  your  weak  hosts  at  Ebenezer  pitched 
Their  quick-abandoned  tents.    Then,  when  your  ark, 
Your  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted  pledge 
Of  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  't  was  won. 
When,  with  this  good  right-arm,  I  thinned  your  ranks, 
And  bravely  crushed,  beneath  a  single  blow, 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophni  and  Fhineas.    The  famed  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 
Dew.  I  remember  too, 

Since  thou  provok'st  the  unwelcome  truth,  how  all 
Your  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idol's  shame ; 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark, 
And  your  frail  god  was  shivered.    Then  Phflistia, 
Idolatrous  Philistia,  flew  for  succor 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
Confessed  the  Lord  was  God,  and  the  blest  ark, 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe,  restored  I 

GoL  By  Ashdod's  fane,  thou  li'st.    Now  will  I  meet  thee, 
Thou  insect  warrior !  since  thou  darest  me  thus : 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limbs, 
Dissevered  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  feed 
The  fierce,  blood-snuffing  vulture.    Mark  me  well ! 
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Around  my  spear  T  11  twist  thy  shining  locks, 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head  all  gashed  with  wounds  ; 
Thy  lips,  yet  quiv'ring  with  the  dire  convulsions 
Of  recent  death !    Art  thou  not  terrified  ? 

Dao.  No: 
True  courage  is  not  moved  by  breath  of  words ; 
But  the  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood, 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle,  — 
A  feverish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows, 
As  spirits  rise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames, 
Or  circumstances  change.    But  inborn  courage, 
The  gen'rous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul ; 
And,  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  once 
From  the  same  fixed  and  faithful  point  declines. 

GoL  The  curses  of  Philistia's  gods  be  on  thee ! 
This  fine-drawn  speech  is  made  to  lengthen  out 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 

Dav.  Ha!  say'stthouso?    Come  on,  then!    Mark  us  well 
Thou  com'st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spear,  and  shield ! 
In  the  dread  name  of  Israel's  God  I  come,  — 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thou  defy'st! 
Yet  though  no  shield  I  bring ;  no  arms,  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gathered  from  the  brook, 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherds  use ; 
Yet,  all  exposed,  defenseless  as  I  am, 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.    This  day  I  mean 
To  make  th'  uncircumcised  tribes  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.    I  will  give  thee, 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  bulk, 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcasses  of  your  thick  host 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elan ;  till  Philistia, 
Through  all  her  trembling  tents  and  flying  bands, 
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Shall  own  that  Judah's  God  is  God  indeed  I 
I  dare  thee  to  the  trial  I 

GoL  Follow  me. 
In  this  good  spear  I  trust. 

Dav.  I  trust  in  Heaven ! 
The  God  of  battles  stimulates  my  arm, 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardor  not  its  own. 


LESSON   LXVIII. 

THE   CLAIMS   OF   ANCESTRY.  —  Dewbt. 
[See  Rule  12,  p.  181.] 

1.  The  claims  of  ancestry,  we  know,  are  commonly  held 
sacred,  in  proportion  as  its  date  is  removed  back  into  ages  of 
antiquity ;  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  successive  gener- 
ations that  have  intervened  ;  in  proportion  as  fiction  and  ro- 
mance find  aid  in  the  darkness  of  some  remote  and  unknown 
period.  But,  though  the  character  of  our  fathers  needs  no 
such  aid,  yet  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  roman- 
tic even,  than  their  entrance  into  this  vast  domain  of  nature, 
never  before  disturbed  by  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man. 

2.  They  came  to  the  land  where  fifty  centuries  had  held 
reign  with  no  pen  to  write  their  history.  Silence,  which  no 
occupation  of  civilized  life  had  broken,  was  in  all  its  borders, 
and  had  been  from  creation.  The  lofty  oak  had  grown 
through  its  lingering  age,  and  decayed,  and  perished,  without 
name  or  record.  The  storm  had  risen  and  roared  in  the 
wilderness,  and  none  had  caught  its  sublime  inspiration. 
The  fountains  had  flowed  on ;  the  mighty  river  had  poured 
its  useless  waters ;  the  cataract  had  lifted  up  its  thunderings 
to  the  march  of  time,  and  no  eye  had  seen  it,  but  that  of 
the  wild  tenants  of  the  desert. 
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8.  A  band  of  fugitives  came  to  this  land  of  barbarism, 
with  no  patronage,  but  the  prayers  of  the  friends  they  had 
left  behind  them ;  with  no  wealth,  but  habits  of  industry ; 
with  no  power,  but  what  lay  in  firm  sinews  and  courageous 
hearts ;  and  with  these  they  turned  back  the  course  of  ages. 
Pilgrims  from  the  old  world,  they  became  inheritors  of  the 
new.  They  set  up  the  standard  of  Christianity;  they 
opened  the  broad  pathways  of  knowledge ;  the  forest  melted 
away  before  them,  like  a  dark  vapor  of  the  morning ;  the 
voice  of  comfort,  the  din  of  business,  went  back  into  its 
murmuring  solitudes;  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place 
were  glad  for  them ;  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as 
the  rose. 

4.  Where  the  deep  wood  spread  its  solitary  glooms,  and 
the  fierce  savage  laid  his  dark  and  deadly  ambush,  are  now 
the  sunny  hill-side,  the  waving  field,  and  the  flowery  plain ; 
and  the  unconscious  child  holds  its  gambols  on  the  ground 
that  has  been  trodden  with  weariness,  and  watered  with 
tears,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  strife  and  slaughter. 

5.  These  are  the  days,  these  are  the  men,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  remember  and  to  honor.  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  remember  their  deeds;  we  are  bound  to  imitate  their 
virtues.  This  is  the  true,  the  peculiar  honor,  which  we  are 
bound  to  render  to  such  an  ancestry.  The  common  measure 
of  national  intelligence  and  virtue,  is  no  rule  for  us.  It  is 
not  enough  for  us  to  be  as  wise  and  improved,  as  virtuous 
and  pious,  as  other  nations.  Providence,  in  giving  to  us  an 
origin  so  remarkable  and  signally  favored,  demands  of  us  a 
proportionate  improvement  We  are  in  our  infancy,  it  is 
true,  but  our  existence  began  in  an  intellectual  maturity. 

6.  Our  fathers'  virtues  were  the  virtues  of  the  wilder- 
ness,—  yet  without  its  wilderness ;  hardy,  and  vigorous,  and 
severe,  indeed, — but  not  rude,  nor  mean.  Let  us  beware, 
lest  we  become  more  prosperous  than  they,  —  more  abun- 
dant in  luxuries  and  refinements,  —  only  to  be  less  temper- 
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ate,  upright,  and  religions.  Let  us  beware,  lest  the  stern 
and  lofty  features  of  primeval  rectitude,  should  be  regarded 
with  less  respect  among  us.  Let  us  beware,  lest  their  piety 
should  fall  with  the  oaks  of  their  forests ;  lest  the  loosened 
bow  of  early  habits  and  opinions  which  was  once  strung  in 
the  wilderness,  should  be  too  much  relaxed. 


LESSON    LXIX. 

A  PROCLAMATION  •  TO   SOUTH   CAROLINA.  —  Jackson. 

[In  this  piece,  the  reader  may  point  ont  the  examples  of  a  succession 
of  particular*,  and  tell  how  they  should  be  read.] 

1.  Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State !  let  me  not  only 
admonish  you,  as  the  first  magistrate  of  our  common  country, 
not  to  incur  the  penalty  of  its  laws,  but  use  the  influence 
that  a  father  would  over  his  children  whom  he  saw  rushing 
to  certain  ruin.  In  that  paternal  language,  with  that  pater- 
nal feeling,  let  me  tell  you,  my  countrymen,  that  you  are  de- 
luded "by  men,  who  either  are  deceived  themselves,  or  wish 
to  deceive  you.  Mark  under  what  pretenses  you  have  been 
led  on  to  the  brink  of  insurrection  and  treason,  on  which 
you  stand !  Look  back  at  the  acts  which  have  brought  you 
to  this  state,  —  look  forward  to  the  consequences,  to  which 
it  must  inevitably  lead ! 

2.  And  something  more  is  necessary.  Contemplate  the 
condition  of  that  country  of  which  you  still  form  an  import- 
nnt  part !  Consider  its  government,  uniting  in  one  bond  of 
common  interest  and  general  protection,  so  many  different 
States;  giving  to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  title  of 
American   citizens ;  protecting   their  commerce ;    securing 


•  This  proclamation  was  issued  to  allay  the  difficulties  In  South  Carolina,  In 
•station  to  its  secession  from  the  Union,  Dee.  10, 1882. 
17* 
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their  literature  and  their  arts ;  facilitating  their  intercom- 
munication ;  defending  their  frontiers ;  and  making  their 
name  respected  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  ! 

3.  Consider  the  extent  of  its  territory ;  its  increasing  and 
happy  population;  its  advance  in  arts  which  render  life 
agreeable,  and  the  sciences  which  elevate  the  mind !  See 
education  spreading  the  light  of  religion,  humanity,  and 
general  information,  into  every  cottage  in  this  wide  extent 
of  our  territories  and  States!  Behold  it  as  the  asylum 
where  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed  find  a  refuge  and 
support ! 

4.  Look  on  this  picture  of  happiness  and  honor,  and  say, 
"  We,  too,  are  citizens  of  America  I  Carolina  is  one  of 
these  proud  States.  Her  arms  have  defended,  her  best 
blood  has  cemented  this  happy  Union ! "  And  then  add, 
if  you  can,  without  horror  and  remorse,  "  This  happy  Union 
we  will  dissolve ;  this  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity,  we 
will  deface ;  this  free  intercourse,  we  will  interrupt ;  these 
fertile  fields,  we  will  deluge  with  blood ;  the  protection  of 
that  glorious  flag,  we  renounce ;  the  very  name  of  Americans, 
we  discard ! " 

5.  And  for  what,  mistaken  men !  for  what  do  you  throw 
away  these  inestimable  blessings  ?  for  what  would  you  ex- 
change your  share  in  the  advantages  and  honor  of  the  Union  ? 
For  the  dream  of  a  separate  independence, — a  dream  inter- 
rupted by  bloody  conflicts  with  your  neighbors,  and  a  vile  de- 
pendence on  foreign  power  ?  If  your  leaders  could  succeed 
in  establishing  a  separation,  what  would  be  your  situation  ? 
Are  you  united  at  home  ?  are  you  free  from  the  apprehen- 
sions of  civil  discord,  with  all  its  fearful  consequences?  Do 
our  neighboring  republics,  every  day  suffering  some  new  rev- 
olution, or  contending  with  some  new  insurrection, —  do  they 
excite  your  envy  ? 

6.  But  the  dictates  of  a  high  duty  oblige  me  solemnly  to 
announce,  that  you  cannot  succeed.     The  laws  of  the  United 
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States  must  be  executed.  I  have  no  discretionary  power  on 
the  subject, — my  duty  is  emphatically  pronounced  in  the 
constitution.  Those  who  told  you  that  you  might  peaceably 
prevent  their  execution,  deceived  you,  —  they  could  not 
have  been  deceived  themselves.  They  know  that  a  forcible 
opposition  could  alone  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  they  know  that  such  opposition  must  be  repelled.  Their 
object  is  disunion :  but  be  not  deceived  by  names :  disunion, 
by  armed  force,  is  treason  ! 

7.  Are  you  really  ready  to  incur  its  guilt  ?  If  you  are, 
on  the  heads  of  the  instigators  of  the  act,  be  the  dreadful 
consequences,  —  on  their  heads  be  the  dishonor,  but  on  yours 
may  fall  the  punishment ;  and  on  your  unhappy  State,  will 
inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  conflict  you  force  upon  the 
government  of  your  country. 

8.  But  there  is  yet  time  to  show,  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Rutledges,*  and  of  the 
thousand  other  names  which  adorn  the  pages  of  your  Revo* 
lutionary  history,  will  not  abandon  that  Union,  to  support 
which,  so  many  of  them  fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  I  there- 
fore adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their  memory ;  as  you  love  the 
cause  of  freedom,  to  which  they  dedicated  their  lives  ;  as  you 
prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its  best  citizens, 
and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps. 

9.  Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  State,  the  disorgan- 
izing edict  of  its  convention  ;  bid  its  members  to  reassemble 
and  promulgate  the  decided  expressions  of  your  will ;  to  re- 
main in  the  path  which  alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  pros- 
perity, and  honor ;  tell  them  that,  compared  to  disunion,  all 
other  evils  are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumu- 
lation of  all ;  declare  that  you  will  never  take  the  field,  un- 
less the  star-spangled  banner  of  your  country  shall  float  over 
you ;  that  you  will  not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dis- 

*  Ptoek'iMTB,  8omp't«n,etc.,  m  notoi  on  p.  868 
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honored  and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the 
first  attack  on  the  constitution  of  jour  country !  —  its  destroy- 
ers you  cannot  be. 

10.  Fellow-citizens,  the  momentous  case  is  before  you. 
On  your  undivided  support  of  the  government,  depends  the 
decision  of  the  great  question  it  involves,  whether  our  sacred 
Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the  blessings  it  secures  to  us 
as  one  people,  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  unanimity  with  which  that  decision  will  be  expressed, 
will  be  such  as  to  inspire  new  confidence  in  republican  insti- 
tutions ;  and  that  the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage, 
which  it  will  bring  to  their  defense,  will  transmit  them  un- 
impaired and  invigorated  to  our  children. 


LESSON    LXX. 
GRANDEUR   OF   ASTRONOMICAL    SCIENCE.  — N.  A.  Review. 

1.  Astronomy  is  certainly  the  boldest  and  most  compre- 
hensive of  all  our  speculations.  It  is  the  science  of  the 
material  universe,  considered  as  a  whole.  Though  em- 
ployed upon  objects  apparently  withdrawn  from  the  sphere 
of  human  action  and  pursuit,  it  teaches  us,  nevertheless,  that 
these  objects  materially  affect,  nay,  constitute  our  physical 
condition. 

2.  The  wide-spreading  firmament,  while  it  lifts  itself  above 
all  mortal  things,  exhibits  to  us  that  luminary,  which  is  the 
light,  and  life,  and  glory  of  our  world ;  and,  when  this  retires 
from  our  view,  it  is  lighted  up  with  a  thousand  lesser  fires 
that  never  cease  to  burn,  that  never  fail  to  take  their  accua 
tomed  places,  and  never  rest  from  their  slow,  solemn,  and 
noiseless  march. 
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8.  Among  the  objects  more  immediately  about  us,  all  is 
vicissitude  and  change.  It  is  the  destiny  of  terrestrial  things 
to  perpetuate  themselves  by  succession.  Plants  arise  out  of 
the  earth,  flourish  awhile,  and  decay,  and  their  place  is  filled 
by  others.  Animals,  also,  have  their  periods  of  growth  and 
decline.  Even  man  is  not  exempt  from  the  general  law. 
His  exquisite  frame,  with  all  its  fine  organs,  is  soon  re- 
duced to  its  original  elements,  to  be  molded  again  into  new 
and  humbler  forms. 

4.  Nations  are  like  individuals,  privileged  only  with  a 
more  protracted  existence.  The  firm  earth  itself,  the  theater 
of  this  change,  partakes,  in  a  degree,  of  the  common  lot  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  the  sea  once  heaved  its  waves,  where 
now  rolls  a  tide  of  wealth  and  population. 

5.  Situated  as  we  are,  in  this  fleeting,  fluctuating  state,  it 
is  consoling  to  be  able  to  dwell  upon  an  enduring  scene ;  to 
contemplate  laws  that  are  immutable ;  an  order  that  has 
never  been  interrupted ;  to  fix,  not  the  thoughts  only,  but 
monuments  of  objects  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages, 
and  the  fall  of  so  many  states,  cities,  human  institutions,  and 
monuments  of  art,  continue  to  occupy  the  same  places,  to 
move  with  the  same  regularity,  and  to  shine  with  the  same 
pure,  fresh,  undiminished  luster. 

6.  As  the  heavens  are  the  most  striking  spectacle  that 
presents  itself  to  our  contemplation,  so  there  is  no  subject  of 
philosophical  inquiry  which  has  more  engaged  the  attention 
of  mankind.  The  history  of  astronomy  carries  us  back  to 
the  earliest  times,  and  introduces  us  to  the  languages  and 
customs,  the  religion  and  poetry,  the  sciences  and  arts,  the 
tastes,  talents,  and  peculiar  genius,  of  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth. 

7.  The  ancient  Atlantides,*  the  Ethiopians,  the  Egyptian 

*  At-Un'tt-des,  deeoendantj  of  Atlas,  said  to  hare  been  skilled  ta  astronomy. 
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priests,  the  magi  *  of  Persia,  the  shepherds  of  Chaldea,  the 
Bramins  f  of  India,  the  Mandarins  %  °f  China,  the  Phoeni- 
cian §  navigators,  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  the  wan- 
dering Arabs,  have  contributed  to  the  general  mass  of 
knowledge  and  speculation  upon  this  subject ;  have  added 
more  or  less  to  this  vast  structure,  the  common  monument 
of  the  industry,  invention,  and  intellectual  resources  of  man- 
kind. 

8.  We  remark,  further,  that  astronomy  is  the  most  im- 
proved of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  that 
which  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  human  understanding. 
We  have  in  this  obtained  the  object  of  our  researches.  We 
have  solved  the  great  problem  proposed  to  us  in  the  celes- 
tial motions ;  and  our  solution  is  as  simple  and  as  grand  as 
the  spectacle  itself,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  so 
exalted  a  subject.  It  is  not  the  astronomer  only,  who  is 
thus  satisfied ;  but  the  proof  is  of  a  nature  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  most  illiterate  and  skeptical. 

9.  Our  knowledge,  extending  to  the  principles  and  laws 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  chosen  to  impress  upon  his 
work,  comprehends  the  future ;  it  resembles  that  which  has 
been  regarded  as  the  exclusive  attribute  of  supreme  intel- 
ligence. We  are  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  explain  those 
unusual  appearances  in  the  heavens,  which  were  formerly 
the  occasion  of  such  unworthy  fears,  but  to  forewarn  men 
of  their  occurrence ;  and,  by  predicting  the  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  of  the  phenomenon,  to  disarm  it  of  its  terror. 


*  Ma'gi,  a  clam  of  priests  among  the  Persians  and  Medians,  said  to  be  In  excfo- 
sire  possession  of  scientiflo  knowledge. 

1  Brl'mins,  priests  among  the  Hindoos  and  other  nations  of  India. 

J  Man-da-rYns',  the  official  nobility  of  China. 

f  PhoB-nTcians,  inhabitants  of  a  country  on  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Bern. 
They  ware  the  first  commercial  nation  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
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LESSON  LXXI. 
HYMN   TO    THE    UNIVERSE. 

1.  Eoll  on,  thou  Sun  !  forever  roll, 

Thou  giant,  rushing  through  the  heaven, 
Creation's  wonder,  nature's  soul, 

Thy  golden  wheels  by  angels  driven  ; 
The  planets  die  without  thy  blaze, 

And  cherubims,  with  star-dropt  wing, 
Float  in  thy  diamond-sparkling  rays, 

Thou  brightest  emblem  of  their  king ! 

2.  Roll,  lovely  Earth !  and  still  roll  on, 

With  ocean's  azure  beauty  bound  ; 
While  one  sweet  star,  the  pearly  moon, 

Pursues  thee  through  the  blue  profound ; 
And  angels,  with  delighted  eyes, 

Behold  thy  tints  of  mount  and  stream, 
From  the  high  walls  of  paradise, 

Swift- wheeling  like  a  glorious  dream. 

3.  Boll,  Planets  !  on  your  dazzling  road, 

Forever  sweeping  round  the  sun ; 
What  eye  beheld  when  first  ye  glowed  ? 

What  eye  shall  see  your  courses  done  ? 
Boll  in  your  solemn  majesty, 

Ye  dauntless  splendors  of  the  skies ! 
High  altars,  from  which  angels  see 

The  incense  of  creation  rise. 

4   Boll,  Comets !  and  ye  million  Stars  ! 

»  Ye  that  through  boundless  nature  roam  ; 

Ye  monarchs,  on  your  flame-winged  cars, 

Tell  us  in  what  more  glorious  dome, 
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What  orb  to  which  jour  pomps  are  dim, 
What  kingdom  bat  by  angels  trod ; 

Tell  us  where  swells  the  eternal  hymn 

Around  His  throne,  —  where  dwells  your  God  ! 


LESSON    LXXII. 

URSA  MAJOR.*— Ware. 

1.  When  the  sons  of  God 

Sent  forth  that  shout  of  joy,  which  rung  through  heaven 

And  echoed  from  the  outer  spheres  that  bound 

The  illimitable  universe,  thy  voice 

Joined  the  high  chorus ;  from  thy  radiant  orbs, 

The  glad  cry  sounded,  swelling  to  his  praise, 

Who  thus  had  cast  another  sparkling  gem, 

Little,  but  beautiful,  amid  the  crowd 

Of  splendors  that  enrich  his  firmament 

2.  As  thou  art  now,  so  wast  thou  then,  the  same. 
And  beauty  still  is  thine,  —  as  clear,  as  bright, 
As  when  the  Almighty  Former  sent  thee  forth, 
Beautiful  offspring  of  his  curious  skill, 

To  watch  earth's  northern  beacon,  and  proclaim 
The  eternal  chorus  of  eternal  love. 

8    Ye  glorious  lamps  of  God,  he  may  have  quenched 
Your  ancient  flames,  and  bid  eternal  night 
Rest  on  your  spheres ;  and  yet  no  tidings  reach 
This  distant  planet    Messengers  still  come, 
Laden  with  your  far-lire,  and  we  may  seem 
To  see  your  lights  still  burning,  while  their  blaze 


*  Ur'a*  Ma'jor,  (the  great  bear,)  one  of  the  northern  oonsteUatloaa,  which  i 
be  known  by  its  seven  item  forming  the  figure  of  ft  dipper. 
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But  hides  the  black  wreck  of  extinguished  realms, 
Where  anarchy  and  darkness  long  have  reigned. 

4.  Yet  what  is  this,  which  to  the  astonished  mind 
Seems  measureless,  and  which  the  baffled  thought 
Confounds  ?    A  span,  a  point,  in  those  domains 
"Which  the  keen  eye  can  traverse.     Seven  stars 
Dwell  in  that  brilliant  cluster ;  and  the  sight 
Embraces  all  at  once ;  yet  each  from  each 
Recedes,  as  far  as  each  of  them  from  earth ; 
And  every  star  from  every  other  burns 

No  less  remote.     From  the  profound  of  heaven, 
Untraveled  even  in  thought,  keen,  piercing  rays 
Dart  through  the  void,  revealing  to  the  sense, 
Systems  and  worlds  unnumbered. 

5.  Take  the  glass 
And  search  the  skies.     The  opening  skies  pour  down 
Upon  your  gaze  thick  showers  of  sparkling  fire,  — 
Stars,  crowded,  thronged,  in  regions  so  remote, 

That  their  swift  beams  —  the  swiftest  things  that  be  — 

Have  traveled  centuries  on  their  flight  to  earth. 

Earth,  sun,  and  nearer  constellations,  what 

Are  ye,  amid  this  infinite  extent 

And  multitude  of  God's  most  infinite  works ! 

6.  In  other  days, 

When  death  shall  give  the  encumbered  spirit  wings, 
Its  range  shall  be  extended ;  it  shall  roam, 
Perchance,  among  those  vast,  mysterious  spheres, 
Shall  pass  from  orb  to  orb,  and  dwell  in  each, 
Familiar  with  its  children,  —  learn  their  laws, 
And  share  their  state,  and  study  and  adore 
The  infinite  varieties  of  bliss 
And  beauty,  by  the  hand  of  Power  Divine, 
Lavished  on  all  his  works. 

z 
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7  Eternity 

Shall  thus  roll  on  with  ever  fresh  delight ; 
No  pause  of  pleasure  or  improvement ;  world 
On  world  still  op'ning  to  th'  instructed  mind 
An  unexhausted  universe,  and  time 
But  adding  to  its  glories ;  while  the  soul, 
Advancing  ever  to  the  Source  of  light 
And  all  perfection,  lives,  adores,  and  reigns 
In  cloudless  knowledge,  purity,  and  bliss. 


LESSON    LXXIII. 

CENTENNIAL   ADDRESS.  —  Stobt. 

1.  When  we  reflect  on  what  has  been,  and  is  now,  is  it 
possible  not  to  feel  a  profound  sense  of  the  responsibleness 
of  this  Republic  to  all  future  ages?  What  vast  motives 
press  upon  us  for  lofty  efforts !  What  brilliant  prospects  in* 
vite  our  enthusiasm !  What  solemn  warnings  at  once  demand 
our  vigilance,  and  moderate  our  confidence ! 

2.  The  old  world  has  already  revealed  to  us,  in  its  un- 
sealed books,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  its  own  marvelous 
struggles  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Greece,  lovely  Greece, 
"  the  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arts,"  where  sister 
republics,  in  fair  processions,  chanted  the  praises  of  liberty 
and  the  gods,  where,  and  what  is  she  ?  For  two  thousand 
years  the  oppressor  has  bound  her  to  the  earth.  Her  arts 
are  no  more.  The  last,  sad  relics  of  her  temples,  are  but 
the  barracks  of  a  ruthless  soldiery ;  the  fragments  of  her 
columns  and  her  palaces,  are  in  the  dust,  yet  beautiful  in 
ruin. 

8.  Where  are  the  republics  of  modern  times,  which  clus- 
tered around  immortal  Italy  ?    Venice  and  Genoa  exist  but 
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in  name.  The  Alps,  indeed,  look  down  upon  the  brave  and 
peaceful  Swiss  in  their  native  fastnesses ;  but  the  guarantee 
of  their  freedom  is  in  their  weakness,  and  not  in  their 
strength.  The  mountains  are  not  easily  crossed,  and  the 
valleys  are  not  easily  retained. 

4.  We  stand  the  latest,  and  if  we  fail,  probably  the 
last  experiment  of  self-government  by  the  people.  We 
have  begun  it  under  circumstances  of  the  most  auspicious 
nature.  We  are  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Our  growth  has 
never  been  checked  by  the  oppressions  of  tyranny.  Our 
constitutions  have  never  been  enfeebled  by  the  vices,  or  lux- 
uries, of  the  old  world.  Such  as  we  are,  we  have  been  from 
the  beginning,  —  simple,  hardy,  intelligent,  accustomed  to 
self-government  and  self-respect 

5.  The  Atlantic  rolls  between  us  and  any  formidable  foe. 
Within  our  own  territory,  stretching  through  many  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  we  have  the  choice  of  many  prod- 
ucts, and  many  means  of  independence.  The  government  is 
mild.  The  press  is  free.  Religion  is  free.  Knowledge 
reaches,  or  may  reach,  every  home.  What  fairer  prospect 
of  success  could  be  presented  ?  What  means  more  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  sublime  end  ?  What  more  is  necessary, 
than  for  the  people  to  preserve  what  they  themselves  have 
created? 

6.  Already  has  the  age  caught  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  has  already  ascended  the  Andes,  and  snuffed  the 
breezes  of  both  oceans.  It  has  infused  itself  into  the  life- 
blood  of  Europe,  and  warmed  the  sunny  plains  of  France 
and  the  lowlands  of  Holland.  It  has  touched  the  philosophy 
of  Germany  and  the  north,  and,  moving  onward  to  the  south 
has  opened  to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  better  days. 

7.  Can  it  be,  that  America,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
betray  herself?  that  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
republics,  the  inscription  of  whose  ruin  is, — "They  were, 
but  they  are  not?"  Forbid  it,  my  countrymen;  forbid  u> 
Heaven  I 
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8.  I  call  upon  yon,  fathers,  by  the  shades  of  your  ances- 
tors, by  the  dear  ashes  which  repose  in  this  precious  soil,  by 
all  you  are,  and  all  you  hope  to  be,  —  resist  every  project  of 
disunion,  —  resist  every  encroachment  upon  your  liberties, 
—  resist  every  attempt  to  fetter  your  consciences,  or  smother 
your  public  schools,  or  extinguish  your  system  of  public  in- 
struction. 

9.  I  call  upon  you,  mothers,  by  that  which  never  fails  in 
woman — the  love  of  your  offspring, — teach  them,  as  they 
climb  your  knees,  or  lean  on  your  bosom,  the  blessing  of  lib- 
erty. Swear  them  at  the  altar,  as  with  their  baptismal  vows, 
to  be  true  to  their  country,  and  never  to  forget  or  to  forsake 
her. 

10.  I  call  upon  you,  young  men,  to  remember  whose  sons 
you  are, — whose  inheritance  you  possess.  Life  can  never 
be  too  short,  which  brings  nothing  but  disgrace  and  oppres- 
sion. Death  never  comes  too  soon,  if  necessary  in  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  your  country. 

11.  I  call  upon  you,  old  men,  for  your  counsels,  and  your 
prayers,  and  your  benedictions.  May  not  your  gray  hairs 
go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  with  the  recollection  that 
you  have  lived  in  vain.  May  not  your  last  sun  sink  in  the 
west  upon  a  nation  of  slaves. 


LESSON    LXXIV, 

SELECT  PARAGRAPHS  FROM  SPEECHES. 
1.  SPEECH  TO   THB    AMERICAN    SOLDIERS.— WAflmrafOV. 

1«  Fellow-Soldiers :  —  Our  own,  our  country's  honor  calls 
upon  us  for  a  vigorous  and  manly  exertion ;  and,  if  we  now 
shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become  infamous  to  the  whole 
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world.  Let  us  then  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and 
the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hands  victory  is,  to 
animate  and  encourage  us  to  great  and  noble  actions.  The 
eyes  of  all  our  countrymen  are  now  upon  us,  and  we  shall 
have  their  blessings  and  praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  in- 
struments of  saving  them  from  the  tyranny  meditated 
against  them. 

2.  Let  us,  therefore,  animate  and  encourage  each  other, 
and  show  the  whole  world,  that  a  freeman  contending  for 
liberty  on  his  own  ground,  is  superior  to  any  slavish  merce- 
nary on  earth.  Liberty,  property,  life,  and  honor,  are  all  at 
stake :  upon  your  courage  and  conduct,  rest  the  hopes  of 
our  bleecfing  and  insulted  country.  Our  wives,  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  parents,  expect  safety  from  us  only;  and 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Heaven  will  crown 
with  success  so  just  a  cause. 

2.  SPEECH  TO  THE  ABMT  OF  ITALY.  —  BovAFaKn. 

Yes,  soldiers,  you  have  done  much;  but  more  still  re- 
mains for  you  to  do.  Shall  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  know 
how  to  conquer,  but  not  to  profit  by  our  victories  ?  Shall 
posterity  reproach  us  with  having  found  a  Capua  *  in  Lom- 
bardy?  f  But  already  I  see  you  fly  to  arms.  You  are  fa- 
tigued with  an  inactive  repose.  You  lament  the  days  that 
are  lost  to  your  glory!  Well,  then,  let  us  proceed;  we 
have  other  forced  marches  to  make,  other  enemies  to  sub* 
due ;  more  laurels  to  acquire,  and  more  injuries  to  avenge. 
Let  those  who  have  unsheathed  the  daggers  of  civil  war  in 


♦  Cap'u-a,  (ancient,)  at  on*  time,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  agreeable  cities  of 
Italy,  and  so  important,  that  it  was  compared  to  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  fertile 
eampanian  fields  which  are  said  to  hare  produced  three  crops  in  a  year,  lay  around 
it ;  and  liTing  was  so  cheap,  and  the  climate  so  healthy,  that  it  was  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  the  lovers  of  ease  and  pleasure  among  the  Romans.  Modern 
Capua  was  partly  built  out  of  its  ruins. 

t  Lorn'oar-dy,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  whole  of  upper  Italy.  At  a  later  period, 
the  Austrian  provinces  in  Italy. 
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France ;  who  have  basely  assassinated  our  ministers ;  who 
have  burnt  our  ships  at  Toulon;*  let  them  tremble;  for 
the  knell  of  vengeance  has  already  tolled ! 

&  A  SWISS  DEPUTY  TO  THE   DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY. t  —  Soorr. 

1.  And  what  can  the  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy  gain  by 
such  a  strife  ?  Is  it  wealth  and  plunder  ?  Alas  I  my  lord, 
there  is  more  gold  and  silver  on  the  very  bridle-bits  of 
your  Highness's  household  troops,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
public  treasures  or  private  hoards  of  our  whole  confederacy. 
Is  it  fame  and  glory  you  aspire  to  ?  There  is  little  honor  to 
be  won  by  a  numerous  army  over  a  few  scattered  bands,  — 
by  men  clad  in  mail  over  half-armed  husbandmen  and 
shepherds*    Of  such  conquest  small  were  the  glory. 

2.  Is  it  extent  of  vassalage  and  dominion  your  Highness 
desires,  by  warring  with  your  mountain  neighbors  ?  Know, 
that  though  you  may,  if  it  be  God's  will,  gain  our  barren 
and  rugged  mountains,  yet  like  our  ancestors  of  old,  we 
will  seek  refuge  in  wilder  and  more  distant  solitudes ;  and 
when  we  have  resisted  to  the  last,  we  will  starve  in  the  icy 
wastes  of  the  glaciers.  Ay,  men,  women,  and  children,  we 
will  be  frozen  into  annihilation  together,  ere  one  free  Swit- 
zer  will  acknowledge  a  foreign  master. 

4.  SALATHIELt    TO    TITUS,  §  —  CmoLT. 

Pompey  ]  came ;  the  invincible,  the  conqueror  of  a 
thousand  cities ;  the  light  of  Rome ;  the  lord  of  Asia,  riding 
on  the  very  wings  of  victory.     But  he  profaned  her  Tem- 

•  Ton-Ion',  ( too-long',)  a  seaport  of  France,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

t  Bur-gan'dy,  (Louis,  duke  of,)  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  prlnnw 
Anne,  of  Bavaria,  born  at  Versailles,  In  1682,  became  dauphin  of  France  in  1711 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  died  in  1712. 

t  Sa-la'thl-el,  probably  some  priest  or  officer  at  Jerusalem. 

f  Ti'tas,  see  note,  p.  109. 

B  Pompey,  (Caias  Pompeias,)  styled  the  Great,  born  107  ».  o.  Be  waa  a  distill- 
fulshed  Roman  general,  and  a  competitor  of  Csasar. 
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pie;  *  and  from  that  hour  he  went  down,  down,  like  a  milt 
Btone  plunged  into  the  ocean !  Blind  counsel,  rash  ambition, 
womanish  fears,  were  upon  the  great  statesman  and  warrior 
of  Rome.  "Where  does  he  sleep  ?  What  sands  were  cov- 
ered with  his  blood?  The  universal  conqueror  died  a 
slave,  by  the  hands  of  a  slave!  Crassusf  came  at  the 
head  of  the  legions.  He  plundered  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  :  vengeance  followed  him,  and  he  was  cursed 
by  the  curse  of  God.  Where  are  the  bones  of  the  robber 
and  his  host  ?  Go,  tear  them  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion 
and  the  wolf  of  Parthia,J  their  fitting  tomb  1 


LESSON    LXXV. 

A   LAMENTATION    OVER   THE    RUINS    OF   ROME.  — Btboh 

1.  O  Rome  !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul  1 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?    Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye, 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day,  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 


•  Tem'ple,  the  celebrated  Jewish  temple  at  Jerusalem,  In  which  the  Jews  held 
their  religious  serrices. 

t  Cras'sus,  (M.  Licinlos,)  and  lanterned  Dives,  the  rich,  on  account  of  his  rast 
fortune.  He  wee  a  colleague  of  Pompey  in  the  consulship  of  Rome,  and  formed 
with  him  and  Cssear,  the  famous  triumvirate.  In  68  B.  a,  he  perished,  with  a 
great  part  of  his  army,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 

%  Par'thi-a,  the  ancient  Parthian  empire  was  a  region  of  country  lying  between 
the  Euphrates,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Caspian  and  Arabian  Seas,  in  Asia.  Ctestphon, 
lu  capital,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  rher  Tigris. 
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2.  The  Niobe  *  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  f  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 
The  very  sepulchers  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers  :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber,  J  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress ! 

8.  The  Goth,  §  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood,  and  fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride  ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep,  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climbed  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site : 
Chaos  of  ruins  !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 

And  say,  "  here  was,  or  is,**  where  all  is  doubly  night  ? 

4.  The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

Night's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err  : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 


•Nl'o-be,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Amphlon,  who,  in  common  with 
Zethus,  governed  Thebes.  It  1b  fabled,  that  she  had  seren  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters ;  and  that,  becoming  proud  of  her  blooming  offspring,  she  exalted  herself 
above  Latona,  the  mother  of  only  two  children  —  Apollo  and  Diana ;  and,  in  pun- 
ishment for  her  presumption,  had  to  witness  the  destruction  of  her  own  children 
by  the  arrows  of  the  twin  deities.  Anguish  and  despair  transformed  the  wretched 
mother  into  a  stone,  which  was  shown  on  Mt.  Sipyins,  In  the  kingdom  of  her 
father. 

t  Sdpl-os,  (the  elder  and  younger).    See  note,  p.  110. 

X  Tiber,  a  river  in  Italy,  which  owes  its  feme  to  the  Roman  poets.  In  itself  it  is 
insignificant,  and  its  water  is  said  to  be  yellow  and  thick. 

f  Goths,  a  fierce  aad  warlike  tribe,  originating  in  that  part  of  Germany,  lying 
en  the  Baltic  Sea ;  and,  in  connection  with  several  other  tribes,  they  succeeded  ha 
breaking  the  Roman  power,  in  the  beginning  ef  the  filth  century. 
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And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap  ; 
Bat  Home  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections  :  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka  I "  it  is  clear,  — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  *  of  ruin  rises  near. 

5.  Alas !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas ! 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  and  the  day 

When  Brutus  f  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 

The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 

Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 

And  Livy's  %  pictured  page  1 —  but  these  shall  be 

Her  resurrection ;  all  beside  —  decay. 

Alas !  for  Earth !  for  never  shall  we  see 

That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was  free ! 


LESSON    LXXVT. 
KING  EDWARD,  4  WARWICK,  ||  AND  SUFFOLK.  —  Frakkuut. 

Edward,   Good  Suffolk,  for  awhile 
I  would  be  private ;  therefore,  wait  without ; 
Let  me  have  no  intruders ;  above  all, 

Keep  Warwick  from  my  Sight,  —    [Exit  Suffolk.    Enter  Warwick.] 

Warwick.   Behold  him  here  ; 
No  welcome  guest,  it  seems,  unless  I  ask 
My  lord  of  Suffolk's  leave  :  there  was  a  time 

•Mi'rage,  (me-fizhe,)  an  optical  illusion  arising  from  an  unequal  refraction  in 
the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  causing  object*  to  appear  as  if  suspended 
in  the  air.    It  Is  frequently  seen  in  deserts,  presenting  the  appearance  of  water 

t  BnTtua,  Tully,  Vir'gil.    See  notes,  pp.  188, 29,  and  68. 

X  Lir'y  or  Livl-ua,  (Titus,)  a  celebrated  Latin  historian,  born  in  the  year  69  a.  0. 
He  spent  twenty  years  hi  writing  a  history  of  Rome,  and  died  ▲.  d.  16. 

|  Edward  IV.,  king  of  England,  born  in  1441. 

I  Warwick,  see  p.  154. 
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When  Warwick  wanted  not  his  aid  to  gain 
Admission  here. 

Ed,  There  was  a  time,  perhaps. 
When  Warwick  more  desired,  and  more  deserved  iu 

War.  Never !     I  've  been  a  foolish,  faithful  slave  : 
All  my  best  years,  —  the  morning  of  my  life, 
Have  been  devoted  to  your  service.     What 
Are  now  the  fruits  ?     Disgrace  and  infamy ; 
My  spotless  name  which  never  yet  the  breath 
Of  calumny  had  tainted,  made  the  mock 
For  foreign  fools  to  carp  at :  but 't  is  fit, 
Who  trust  in  princes,  should  be  thus  rewarded. 

Ed.   I  thought,  my  lord,  I  had  full  well  repaid 
Tour  services  with  honors,  wealth,  and  power 
Unlimited :  thy  all-directing  hand 
Guided  in  secret  every  latent  wheel 
Of  government,  and  moved  the  whole  machine : 
Warwick  was  all  in  all,  and  powerless  Edward 
Stood  like  a  cipher  in  the  great  account 

War.  WJio  gave  that  cipher  worth,  and  seated  thee 
On  England's  throne  ?     Thy  undistinguished  name 
Had  rotted  in  the  dust,  from  whence  it  sprung, 
And  moldered  in  oblivion,  had  not  Warwick 
Dug  from  its  sordid  mine  the  useless  ore, 
And  stamped  it  with  a  diadem.     Thou  knowest, 
This  wretched  country,  doomed,  perhaps,  like  Rome 
To  fall  by  its  own  self-destroying  hand, 
Tossed  for  so  many  years  in  the  rough  sea 
Of  civil  discord,  but  for  me  had  perished. 
In  that  distressful  hour,  I  seized  the  helm, 
Bade  the  rough  wave,  subside  in  peace,  and  steered 
Your  shattered  vessel  safe  into  the  harbor. 
You  may  despise,  perhaps,  that  useless  aid 
Which  you  no  longer  want ;  but  know,  proud  youth, 
He  who  forgets  a  friend,  deserves  a  foe. 
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Ed.   Know  too,  reproach  for  benefits  received, 
Pays  every  debt,  and  cancels  obligation. 

War.   Why,  that  indeed  is  frugal  honesty,  — 
A  thrifty,  saving  knowledge  :  when  the  debt 
Grows  burdensome,  and  cannot  be  discharged, 
A  sponge  will  wipe  out  all,  and  cost  you  nothing. 

Ed.   When  you  have  counted  o'er  the  numerous  train 
Of  mighty  gifts  your  bounty  lavished  on  me, 
You  may  remember  next  the  injuries 
Which  I  have  done  you ;  let  me  know  them  all, 
And  I  will  make  you  ample  satisfaction. 

War.  Thou  canst  not ;  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  a  jewel 
It  is  not  in  thy  power  to  restore. 
I  was  the  first,  shall  future  annals  say, 
That  broke  the  sacred  bonds  of  public  trust 
And  mutual  confidence :  embassadors, 
In  after-times,  —  mere  instruments,  perhaps, 
Of  venal  statesmen,  —  shall  recall  my  name 
To  witness,  that  they  want  not  an  example, 
And  plead  my  guilt  to  sanctify  their  own. 
Amidst  the  herd  of  mercenary  slaves 
That  haunt  your  court,  could  none  be  found  but  Warwick, 
To  be  the  shameless  herald  of  a  lie  ? 

Ed.  And  wouldst  thou  turn  the  vile  reproach  on  me  ? 
If  I  have  broke  my  faith  and  stained  the  name 
Of  England,  thank  thy  own  pernicious  counsels 
That  urged  me  to  it,  and  extorted  from  me 
A  cold  consent  to  what  my  heart  abhorred. 

War.  I  've  been  abused,  insulted,  and  betrayed : 
My  injured  honor  cries  aloud  for  vengeance  ; 
Her  wounds  will  never  close ! 

Ed.   These  gusts  of  passion 
Will  but  inflame  them.    If  I  have  been  right 
Informed,  my  lord,  besides  these  dangerous  scars 
Of  bleeding  honor,  you  have  other  wounds 
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As  deep,  though  not  so  fatal ;  such,  perhaps, 
As  none  but  fair  Elizabeth  can  cure. 

War.   Elizabeth! 

Ed.   Nay,  start  not :  I  have  cause 
To  wonder  most.     I  little  thought,  indeed, 
When  Warwick  told  me  I  might  learn  to  love, 
He  was  himself  so  able  to  instruct  me ; 
But  I  Ve  discovered  all !  — 

War.  And  so  have  I. 
Too  well  I  know  thy  breach  of  friendship  there,  — 
Thy  faithless,  base  endeavors  to  supplant  me. 

Ed.  I  scorn  it,  sir !     Elizabeth  hath  charms ; 
Nor  see  I  aught  so  godlike  in  the  form, 
So  all-commanding  in  the  name  of  Warwick, 
That  he  alone  should  revel  in  the  rays 
Of  beauty,  and  monopolize  perfection. 
I  knew  not  of  your  love. 

War.  T is  false! 
You  knew  it  all,  and  meanly  took  occasion, 
Whilst  I  was  busied  in  the  noble  office 
Your  grace  thought  fit  to  honor  me  withal, 
To  tamper  with  a  weak,  unguarded  woman, 
And  basely  steal  a  treasure, 
Your  kingdom  could  not  purchase. 

Ed.   How  know  you  that  ?  —  but  be  it  as  it  may, 
I  had  a  right,  nor  will  I  tamely  yield 
My  claim  to  happiness,  the  privilege 
To  choose  the  partner  of  my  throne : 
It  is  a  branch  of  my  prerogative. 

Wat .    Prerogative  !     What 's  that  ?  the  boast  of  tyrants, 
A  borrowed  jewel,  glittering  in  the  crown 
With  specious  luster,  lent  but  to  betray. 
You  had  it,  sir,  and  hold  it,  from  the  people. 

Ed.   And  therefore  do  I  prize  it ;  I  would  guard 
Their  liberties,  and  they  shall  strengthen  mine : 
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But  when  proud  faction  and  her  rebel  crew 
Insult  their  sovereign,  trample  on  his  law, 
And  bid  defiance  to  his  power,  the  people, 
In  justice  to  themselves,  will  then  defend 
His  cause,  and  vindicate  the  rights  they  gave. 

War.   Go  to  jour  darling  people,  then ;  for  60on, 
If  I  mistake  not,  't  will  be  needful ;  try 
Their  boasted  zeal,  and  see  if  one  of  them 
Will  dare  to  lift  his  arm  up  in  your  cause, 
If  I  forbid  him. 

E<L   Is  it  so,  my  lord  ? 
Then  mark  my  words :  I've  been  your  slave  too  long, 
And  yon  have  ruled  me  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 
But  henceforth,  know,  proud  peer,  I  am  thy  master, 
And  will  be  so.    The  king  who  delegates 
His  power  to  others'  hands,  but  ill  deserves 
The  crown  he  wears. 

War.  Look  well  then  to  your  own : 
It  sits  but  loosely  on  your  head;  for  know, 
The  man  who  injured  Warwick,  never  passed 
Unpunished  yet 

Ed.  Nor  he  who  threatened  Edward. 
You  may  repent  it,  sir.    My  guards  there !  seize 
This  traitor,  and  convey  him  to  the  tower ;  — 
There,  let  him  learn  obedience. 


LESSON  LXXVII. 

COMPARATIVE  SMALLNESS  OF  THE  EARTH.  —  Chalkvrs. 

[The  reader  may  note  the  emphatic  words  in  this  piece,  and  tell  whether 
they  are  made  so  by  absolute  or  antithetic  emphasis.    See  p.  66  and  66.] 

1.  Though  this  earth  and  these  heavens  were  to  disap 

pear,  there  are  other  worlds  which  roll  afar ;  the  light  of 
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other  suns  shines  upon  them ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles 
them,  is  garnished  with  other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to 
say,  that  the  moral  world  extends  to  these  distant  and  un- 
known regions  ?  that  the  charities  of  home  and  of  neighbor- 
hood flourish  there  ?  that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted 
up,  and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  ?  that  piety  has  its  temples 
and  its  offerings  ?  and  that  the  richness  of  the  divine  attri- 
bute is  there  felt  and  admired  by  intelligent  worshipers  ? 

2.  And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which  teems 
with  them  ?  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it  ?  The  uni- 
verse at  large,  would  suffer  as  little  in  its  splendor  and  va- 
riety by  the  destruction  of  our  planet,  as  the  verdure  and 
sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest,  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a 
single  leaf.  The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  sup- 
ports it  It  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident. 
A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on 
the  stream  of  water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  the  life  which  we  know  by  the  microscope 
it  teems  with,  is  extinguished;  and,  an  occurrence  so  in- 
significant in  the  eye  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his  ob- 
servation, carries  in  it,  to  the  myriads  which  people  this 
little  leaf,  an  event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as  the  de- 
struction of  a  world. 

3.  Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the  oc- 
cupiers of  this  little  ball,  which  performs  its  little  round 
among  the  suns  of  the  systems  that  astronomy  has  un- 
folded, may  feel  the  same  littleness,  and  the  same  in- 
security. We  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circum- 
stance, that  it  would  require  the  operation  of  greater  ele- 
ments to  destroy  us.  But  these  elements  exist.  The  fire 
which  rages  within,  may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the 
surface  of  our  planet,  and  transform  it  into  one  wide  and 
wasting  volcano. 

4.  The  sudden  formation  of  elastic  matter  in  the  bowels 
of  the    earth,  —  and  it   lies  within   the    agency  of  known 
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substances  to  accomplish  this,  —  may  explode  it  into  frag- 
ments. The  exhalation  of  noxious  air  from  below,  may  im- 
part a  virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around  us.  ;  it  may  affect 
the  delicate  proportion  of  its  ingredients  ;  and  the  whole  of 
animated  nature  may  wither  and  die  under  the  malignity  of  a 
tainted  atmosphere.  A  blazing  comet  may  cross  this  fated 
planet  in  its  orbit,  and  realize  to  it  all  the  terrors  which  su- 
perstition has  conceived  of  it 

5.  These  are  changes  which  may  happen  in  a  single  in- 
stant of  time,  and  against  which  nothing  known  in  the  pres- 
ent system  of  things,  provides  us  with  any  security.  They 
might  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but  they  would  unpeople  it ; 
and  we  who  tread  its  surface  with  such  firm  and  assured 
footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring  elements,  which,  if 
let  loose  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  spread 
solitude,  and  silence,  and  death,  over  the  dominions  of  the 
world. 

6.  Now  it  is  this  littleness  and  this  insecurity,  which 
make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us,  and 
which  bring  with  such  emphasis  to  every  pious  bosom,  the 
holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude.  The  God  who  sit- 
teth  above,  and  who  presides  in  high  authority  over  all 
worlds,  is  mindful  of  man  ;  and,  though  at  this  moment  his 
energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  creation,  we  may 
feel  the  same  security  in  his  providence,  as  if  we  were  the 
objects  of  his  undivided  care. 

7.  But  this  earth,  although  so  comparatively  small,  has 
not  only  been  honored  as  the  birthplace  and  theater  of  the 
human  race,  where  innumerable  probationers  have  been 
raised  up  and  fitted  for  the  amazing  destinies  of  eternity ; 
but  as  the  place  of  divine  mercies  and  judgments,  great  and 
astonishing,  and  changes  the  most  marvelous ;  as  the  mis- 
sionary field  for  angels,  and  especially  as  the  temporary 
abode  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  theater  of  the  great  work  of 
man's  redemption. 
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LESSON    LXXVIII. 

EXTRACT    FROM    AN   OR  ATION.  —  Wihthiiop. 

[This  oration  was  pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  the  National  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  July  4th,  184.8. 
See  Rule  8,  p.  61,  and  Rule  8,  p.  169.] 

1.  Fellow-citizens :  —  While  we  thus  commend  the  char- 
acter and  example  of  Washington  to  others,  let  us  not  forget 
to  imitate  it  ourselves.  The  two  great  leading  principles  of 
his  policy  should  be  remembered  and  cherished.  Those 
principles  were,  —  first,  the  most  complete,  cordial,  and  indis- 
soluble union  of  the  States ;  and,  second,  the  most  entire 
separation  and  disentanglement  of  our  own  country  from  all 
other  countries.  Perfect  union  among  ourselves,  perfect 
neutrality  toward  others,  and  peace,  peace,  domestic  peace, 
and  foreign  peace,  as  the  result :  this  was  the  chosen  and 
consummate  policy  of  the  father  of  his  country. 

2.  But  above  all,  and  before  all,  in  the  heart  of  Wash- 
ington, was  the  union  of  the  States.  The  Union,  the  Union 
in  any  event,  was  the  sentiment  of  Washington.  The 
Union,  the  Union  in  any  event,  —  let  it  be  our  sentiment 
this  day !  Let  the  column  which  we  are  about  to  construct, 
be  at  once  a  pledge  and  an  emblem  of  perpetual  union.  Let 
the  foundations  be  laid,  let  the  superstructure  be  built  up 
and  cemented,  let  each  stone  be  raised  and  riveted  in  a 
spirit  of  national  brotherhood.  And  may  the  earliest  ray 
of  the  morning  sun,  till  that  sun  shall  set  to  rise  no  more, 
draw  forth  from  it  daily,  as  from  the  fabled  statue  of  an- 
tiquity, a  strain  of  national  harmony,  which  shall  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  every  heart  throughout  the  Republic. 

8.  Proceed,  then,  fellow-citizens,  with  the  work  for  which 
you  have  assembled !  Lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument 
which  shall  adequately  bespeak  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
American  people,  to  the  illustrious  father  of  his  country ! 
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Build  it  to  the  skies ;  you  cannot  outreach  the  loftiness  of 
his  principles !  Found  it  upon  the  massive  and  eternal  rock  ; 
you  cannot  make  it  more  enduring  than  his  fame !  Con- 
struct it  of  the  peerless  Parian  marble  ;  you  cannot  make  it 
purer  than  his  life  !  Exhaust  upon  it  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  ancient  and  of  modern  art ;  you  cannot  make  it  more 
proportionate  than  his  character ! 

4.  But  let  not  your  homage  to  his  memory  end  here. 
Think  not  to  transfer  to  a  tablet  or  a  column,  the  tribute 
which  is  due  from  yourselves.  Just  honor  to  Washington 
can  only  be  rendered  by  observing  his  precepts  and  imita- 
ting his  example.  He  has  built  his  own  monument  We, 
and  those  who  come  after  us  in  successive  generations,  are 
its  appointed,  its  privileged  guardians. 

5.  This  wide-spread  Republic  is  the  true  monument  to 
Washington.  Maintain  its  independence.  Uphold  its  con- 
stitution. Preserve  its  union.  Defend  its  liberty.  Let  it 
stand  before  the  world  in  all  its  original  strength  and  beauty, 
securing  peace,  order,  equality,  and  freedom,  to  all  within 
its  boundaries,  and  shedding  light,  and  hope,  and  joy,  upon 
the  pathway  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world,  —  and 
Washington  needs  no  other  monument.  Other  structures 
may  fitly  testify  our  veneration  for  him ;  this,  this  alone,  can 
adequately  illustrate  his  services  to  mankind. 

6.  Nor  does  he  need  even  this.  The  Republic  may  per- 
ish ;  the  wide  arch  of  our  ranged  Union  may  fall ;  star  by 
star  its  glories  may  expire ;  stone  after  stone  its  columns 
and  its  capitol  may  molder  and  crumble ;  all  other  names 
which  adorn  its  annals  may  be  forgotten ;  but  as  long  as 
human  hearts  shall  anywhere  pant,  or  human  tongues  shall 
anywhere  plead,  for  a  true,  rational,  constitutional  liberty, 
those  hearts  shall  enshrine  the  memory,  and  those  tongues 
shall  prolong  the  fame  of  George  Washington  I 

*A  18* 
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LESSON  LXXIX. 
PLEA  IN   BEHALF    OF   ROWAN.  —  Curras. 

1.  Gentlemen,  if  you  still  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  defendant,  give  me  leave  to  suggest  to 
you  what  circumstances  you  ought  to  consider,  in  order  to 
found  your  verdict  You  should  consider  the  character  of 
the  person  accused ;  and  in  this  your  task  is  easy.  I  will 
venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  nation  more  known 
than  the  gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  prosecution, 
not  only  by  the  part  he  has  taken  in  public  concerns,  and 
which  he  has  taken  in  common  with  many,  but  still  more 
so  by  that  extraordinary  sympathy  for  human  affliction, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  he  shares  with  so  small  a 
number. 

2.  There  is  not  a  day  that  you  hear  the  cries  of  your 
starving  manufacturers  in  your  streets,  that  you  do  not  also 
see  the  advocate  of  their  sufferings ;  that  you  do  not  see  his 
honest  and  manly  figure  with  uncovered  head,  soliciting  for 
their  relief,  searching  the  frozen  heart  of  charity  for  every 
Btring  that  can  be  touched  by  compassion,  and  urging  the 
force  of  every  argument  and  every  motive,  save  that  which 
his  modesty  suppresses,  the  authority  of  his  own  generous 
example. 

3.  Or,  if  you  see  him  not  there,  you  may  trace  his  steps 
to  the  private  abodes  of  disease,  and  famine,  and  despair, — 
the  messenger  of  Heaven,  bearing  with  him  food,  and 
medicine,  and  consolation.  Are  these  the  materials  of  which 
anarchy  and  public  rapine  are  to  be  formed  ?  Is  this  the 
man  on  whom  to  fasten  the  abominable  charge  of  goading 
on  a  frantic  populace  to  mutiny  and  bloodshed  ?  Is  this  the 
man  likely  to  apostatize  from  every  principle  that  can  bind 
him  to  the  State,  his  birth,  his  property,  his  education,  his 
character,  and  his  children  ? 
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4.  Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you  agree 
with  his  prosecutors,  in  thinking  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
sacrifice  of  such  a  man,  on  such  an  occasion,  and,  upon  the 
credit  of  such  evidence,  you  are  to  convict  him,  —  never 
did  you,  never  can  you  give  a  sentence,  consigning  any  man 
to  public  punishment,  with  less  danger  to  his  person  or 
to  his  fame. 

5.  But  I  will  not,  for  the  justice  and  honor  of  our  com- 
mon country,  suffer  my  mind  to  be  borne  away  by  such 
melancholy  anticipations.  I  will  not  relinquish  the  confi- 
dence that  this  day  will  be  the  period  of  my  client's  suffer- 
ings ;  and  that,  however  mercilessly  he  has  been  hitherto 
pursued,  your  verdict  will  send -him  home  to  the  arms  of  his 
family  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But  if,  (which 
Heaven  forbid !)  it  hath  still  been  unfortunately  determined, 
that,  because  he  has  not  bent  to  power  and  authority,  be- 
cause he  would  not  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and 
worship  it,  he  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  furnace,  I  do 
trust  in  God,  that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  Consti- 
tution, which  will  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  sufferer  through 
the  flames,  and  to  preserve  him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration ! 


LESSON    LXXX. 

THE  GAMBLER'S  WIFE.— Coates. 
I  Narration  and  Soliloquy. — See  Transition,  p.  196,  and  Personation,  p.  202.] 

1.  Dark  is  the  night  I     How  dark !     No  light !    No  fire  1 
Cold  on  the  hearth,  the  last  faint  sparks  expire  I 
Shivering,  she  watches  by  the  cradle  side 

For  him,  who  pledged  her  love  —  last  year  a  bride  ! 

2.  "Hark!   T  is  his  footstep  !  No!  T  is  past !  —  'tis  gone  1 
Tick !  —  Tick  !  —  How  wearily  the  time  crawls  on  ! 
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Why  should  he  leave  me  thus  ?  —  He  once  was  kind ! 
And  I  believed  't  would  last  1  —  How  mad  I  —  How  blind  I 

8.  "  Rest  thee,  my  babe  !  —  Rest  on  !  —  T  is  hunger's  cry ! 
Sleep  !  —  for  there  is  no  food !  —  The  fount  is  dry ! 
Famine  and  cold  their  wearying  work  have  done  : 
My  heart  must  break !    And  thou ! "  —  The  clock  strikes 
one. 

4.  "Hush!  'tis  the  dice-box!  Yes!  he's  there!  he's  there! 
For  this !  —  for  this,  he  leaves  me  to  despair ! 

Leaves  love !  leaves  truth !  his  wife !  his  child !  for  what  ? 
The  wanton's  smile — the  villain — and  the  sot ! 

5.  u  Yet  1 11  not  curse  him  V  No  !  't  is  all  in  vain ! 
T  is  long  to  wait,  but  sure  he  11  come  again  1 
And  I  could  starve,  and  bless  him,  but  for  you, 

My  child!  —  his  child!    Oh,  fiend !"  —  The  clock  strikes 
two. 

6.  "Hark!  How  the  sign-board  creaks  I  The  blast  howls  by! 
Moan !  moan !  A  dirge  swells  through  the  cloudy  sky ! 
Ha !  't  is  his  knock  I  he  comes !  — he  comes  once  more  I 
T  is  but  the  lattice  flaps  I    My  hope  is  o'er ! 

7.  "  Can  he  desert  me  thus  !     He  knows  I  stay, 
Night  after  night,  in  loneliness,  to  pray 

For  his  return,  —  and  yet  he  sees  no  tear ! 
No !  no !    It  cannot  be  !     He  will  be  here ! 

8.  "  Nestle  more  closely,  dear  one,  to  my  heart  1 

Thou  'rt  cold !    Thou  'rt  freezing !    But  we  will  not  part ! 

Husband  I  —  I  die  I  —  Father !  —  It  is  not  he ! 

O  God !  protect  my  child ! "    The  clock  strikes  three. 

9.  They're  gone!     They're  gone!  the  glimmering  spark 

hath  sped ! 
The  wife  and  child  are  numbered  with  the  dead ! 
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On  the  cold  hearth,  outstretched  in  solemn  rest, 
The  babe  lay  frozen  on  its  mother's  breast ! 
The  gambler  came  at  last,  —  but  all  was  o'er,  — 
Dead  silence  reigned  around.  — The  clock  struck  four! 


LESSON    LXXXI. 

THE  ALPS.*—  Clabk. 
[Grandeur  and  Sublimity. — Role  6,  p.  180.) 

Proud  monuments  of  God !  sublime  ye  stand  , 

Among  the  wonders  of  his  mighty  hand, 

With  summits  soaring  in  the  upper  sky, 

Where  tne  broad  day  looks  down  with  burning  eye ; 

Where  gorgeous  clouds  in  solemn  pomp  repose, 

Flinging  rich  shadows  on  eternal  snows. 

Files  of  triumphant  dust !  ye  stand  alone, 

And  hold  in  kingly  state,  a  peerless  throne. 

Like  olden  conquerors,  on  high  ye  rear 
The  regal  ensign  and  the  glittering  spear ; 
Bound  icy  spires,  the  mists,  in  wreaths  unrolled. 
Float  ever  near,  in  purple  or  in  gold ; 
And  voiceless  torrents,  sternly  rolling  there, 
Fill  with  wild  music,  the  unpillared  air : 
What  garden,  or  what  hall  on  earth  beneath, 
Thrills  to  such  tones,  as  o'er  the  mountains  breathe  ? 

There,  through  long  ages  past,  those  summits  shone, 
Where  morning  radiance  on  their  state  was  thrown ; 
There,  when  the  summer-day's  career  was  done, 
Played  the  last  glory  of  the  sinking  sun  ; 

•  Alpt,  the  mountain!  In  Switzerland. 
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There,  sprinkling  luster  o'er  the  cataract's  shade, 
The  chastened  moon,  her  glittering  rainbow  made ; 
And,  blent  with  pictured  stars,  her  luster  lay, 
Where  to  still  vales,  the  free  streams  leaped  away. 

4.  Where  are  the  thronging  hosts  of  other  days, 
Whose  banners  floated  o'er  the  Alpine  ways ;  * 
Who,  through  their  high  defiles,  to  battle  wound, 
Where  deadly  ordnance  stirred  the  heights  around  ? 
Gone,  like  the  dream  that  melts  at  early  morn, 
When  the  lark's  anthem  through  the  sky  is  borne ; 
Gone,  like  the  wrecks  that  sink  in  ocean's  spray, 
And  chill  oblivion  murmurs,  u  Where  are  they  ?  w 

5*  Yet,  u  Alps  on 'Alps  "  still  rise, —  the  lofty  home 
Of  storms,  and  eagles,  where  their  pinions  roam ; 
Still,  round  their  peaks,  the  magic  colors  lie. 
Of  morn,  and  eve,  imprinted  on  the  sky ; 
And  still,  while  kings  and  thrones  shall  fade  and  fall. 
And  empty  crowns  lie  dim  upon  the  pall ; 
Still,  shall  their  glaciers  flash,  their  torrents  roar, 
Till  kingdoms  fail,  and  nations  rise  no  more. 


LESSON    LXXXII. 

THE   FEDERAL   UNION.  —  Wmbstml 

1.  I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  preservation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  to 
that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  considera- 
tion and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union,  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our 

•  Alpine  wayi,  punt  through  or  among  the  Alps. 
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country.  That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline 
of  our  virtues,  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate 
commerce,  and  ruined  credit. 

2.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great  interests  im- 
mediately awoke  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed 
with  fresh  proof  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings  ;  and,  although 
our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our 
population  spread  further  and  further,  they  have  not  outrun 
its  protection,  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious 
fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  happiness. 

3.  I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  Jook  beyond  the 
Union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  be- 
hind. I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving 
liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be 
broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang 
over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short 
sight,  I  can  fathom  the  abyss  below  ;  nor  could  I  regard  him 
as  a  safe  counselor  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  whose 
thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the 
Union  might  best  be  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be 
the  condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and 
destroyed. 

4.  While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratify- 
ing prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children. 
Beyond  that,  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant, 
that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God 
grant,  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies  be- 
hind. When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the 
last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on 
the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union ;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  our 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  frater- 
nal blood ! 
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5.  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full-high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased 
or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto," 
no  such  miserable  interrogatory,  as,  "  What  is  all  this 
worth?"  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly, 
"Liberty  first,  and  Union  afterward,"  —  but  everywhere, 
spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all 
its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea,  and  over  the  land, 
and  on  every  wind,  and  under  the  whole  heavens,  that  other 
sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart,  —  Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable  ! 


LESSOR    LXXXIII. 

EXTRACT    FROM    A   SPEECH   IN   FAVOR    OF    ADMITTING 
CALIFORNIA   INTO   THE    UNION.  — W.  H.  Skwabd. 

1.  A  year  ago,  California  was  a  mere  military  dependency 
of  our  own.  To-day,  she  is  a  State  more  populous  than  the 
least,  and  richer  than  several  of  the  greatest  of  our  thirty 
States.  This  same  California,  thus  rich  and  populous,  is 
here  asking  admission  into  the  Union,  and  finds  us  debating 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself. 

2.  No  wonder  if  we  are  perplexed  with  ever-changing 
embarrassments  I  No  wonder  if  we  are  appalled  by  ever- 
increasing  responsibilities  I  No  wonder  if  we  are  bewildered 
by  the  ever-augmenting  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  national 
vicissitudes ! 

3.  Shall  California  be  received?  For  myself, 
upon  my  individual  judgment  and  conscience,  I  answer  — 
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yes.  Let  California  come  in.  Every  new  State,  whether 
6he  come  from  the  east  or  the  west,  —  every  new  State,  com- 
ing from  whatever  part  of  the  continent  she  may,  is  always 
welcome.  But  California  that  comes  from  the  clime  where 
the  west  dies  away  into  the  rising  east,  —  California  that 
bounds  at  once  the  empire  and  the  continent,  —  California, 
the  youthful  queen  of  the  Pacific,  in  her  robes  of  freedom, 
gorgeously  inlaid  With  gold,  is  doubly  welcome. 

4.  The  question  now  arises,  shall  this  one  great  people, 
having  a  common  origin,  a  common  language,  a  common  re- 
ligion, common  sentiments,  interests,  sympathies,  and  hopes, 
remain  one  political  state,  one  nation,  one  republic ;  or  shall 
it  be  broken  into  two  conflicting,  and  probably,  hostile 
nations  or  republics  ?  Shall  the  American  people,  then,  be 
divided  ?  Before  deciding  on  this  question,  let  us  consider 
our  position,  our  power,  and  capabilities. 

5.  The  world  contains  no  seat  of  empire  so  magnificent 
as  this ;  which,  while  it  embraces  all  the  varying  climates 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  is  traversed  by  wide,  expanding 
lakes  and  long,  branching  rivers,  offers  supplies  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  to  the  over-crowded  nations  of  Europe, 
while  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  intercepts  the  commerce  of  the 
Indies.  The  nation,  thus  situated,  and  enjoying  forest,  min- 
eral, and  agricultural  resources  unequaled,  if  endowed,  also, 
with  moral  energies  adequate  to  the  achievement  of  great 
enterprises,  and  favored  with  a  government  adapted  to  their 
character  and  condition,  must  command  the  empire  of  the 
seas,  which,  alone,  is  real  empire. 

6.  We  think  we  may  claim  to  have  inherited  physical  and 
intellectual  vigor,  courage,  invention,  and  enterprise;  and 
the  systems  of  education  prevailing  among  us,  open  to  all, 
the  stores  of  human  science  and  art.  The  old  world  and  the 
past  were  allotted  by  Providence  to  the  pupilage  of  man- 
kind. The  new  world  and  the  future  seem  to  have  been 
appointed  for  the  maturity  of  mankind,  with   the  develop- 
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ment  of  self-government,  operating  in  obedience  to  reason 
and  judgment 

7.  We  may,  then,  reasonably  hope  for  greatness,  felicity, 
and  renown,  excelling  any  hitherto  attained  by  any  nation, 
if,  standing  firmly  on  the  continent,  we  lose  not  our  grasp  on 
either  ocean.  Whether  a  destiny  so  magnificent  would  be 
only  partially  defeated,  or  whether  it  would  be  altogether 
lost  by  a  relaxation  of  the  grasp,  surpasses  our  wisdom  to 
determine,  and  happily  it  is  not  important  to  be  determined. 
It  is  enough,  if  we  agree  that  expectations  so  grand,  yet  «o 
reasonable  and  so  just,  ought  not  in  any  degree  to  be  disap- 
pointed. And  now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  perpetual  unity 
of  the  empire  hangs  on  the  decision  of  this  day  and  this 
hour. 

8.  California  is  already  a  State, —  a  complete  and  fully  ap- 
pointed State.  She  never  again  can  be  less  than  that  She 
never  again  can  be  a  province  or  a  colony ;  nor  can  she  be 
made  to  shrink  or  shrivel  into  the  proportions  of  a  federal 
dependent  territory.  California,  then,  henceforth  and  for- 
ever, must  be,  what  she  is  now, — a  State. 

9.  The  question  whether  she  shall  be  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  depended  on  her  and  on  us.  Her 
election  has  been  made;  Our  consent  alone  remains  sus- 
pended j  and  that  consent  must  be  pronounced  now  or  never. 


LESSON    LXXXIV. 

DESCBIPTION   OF   A   THUNDER-STORM.— Isvnio. 

[The  reader  may  determine  the  character  of  the  language  in  this  pieoe, 
and  tell  how  it  should  be  read.] 

1.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  that  we 
floated  gently  with  the  tide  between  those  stern  mountains, — 
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the  highlands*  of  the  Hudson*  There  was  that  perfect 
quiet  which  prevails  over  nature  in  the  languor  of  summer 
heat ;  the  turning  of  a  plank,  or  the  accidental  falling  of  an 
oar  on  deck,  was  echoed  from  the  mountain  side,  and  rever- 
berated along  the  shore ;  and  if  by  chance  the  captain 
gave  a  shout  of  command,  there  were  airy  tongues  that 
mocked  it  from  every  cliff. 

2.  I  gazed  about  me  in  mute  delight  and  wonder,  at  these 
scenes  of  nature's  magnificence.  To  the  left,  the  Dunder- 
bergf  reared  its  woody  precipices,  height  over  height,  forest 
over  forest,  away  into  the  deep,  summer  sky.  To  the  right, 
strutted  forth  the  bold  promontory  of  Antony's  Nose,{  with 
a  solitary  eagle  wheeling  about  it ;  while  beyond,  mountain 
succeeded  to  mountain,  until  they  seemed  to  lock  their  arms 
together,  and  confine  this  mighty  river  in  their  embraces. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  quiet  luxury  in  gazing  at  the  broad, 
green  bosoms,  here  and  there  scooped  out  among  the  preci- 
pices ;  or  at  woodlands  high  in  air,  nodding  over  the  edge 
of  some  beetling  bluff,  and  their  foliage  all  transparent  in  the 
yellow  sunshine. 

3.  In  the  midst  of  my  admiration,  I  remarked  a  pile  of 
bright,  snowy  clouds,  peering  above  the  western  heights. 
It  was  succeeded  by  another,  and  another,  each  seemingly 
pushing  onward  its  predecessor,  and  towering  with  dazzling 
brilliancy,  in  the  deep  blue  atmosphere ;  and  now,  muttering 
peals  of  thunder  were  faintly  heard,  rolling  behind  the 
mountains.  The  river,  hitherto  still  and  glassy,  reflecting 
pictures  of  the  sky  and  land,  now  showed  a  dark  ripple  at  a 
distance,  as  the  breeze  came  creeping  up  it.  The  fish- 
hawks  wheeled  and  screamed,  and  sought  their  nests  on  the 


*  Highland*,  mountain!  between  which  the  Hudson  Hirer  psios,  below  New- 
burgh,  N.  T. 

t  Dun'der-berg,  a  high  point  of  land,  or  mountain. 

t  An'to-ny't  Nose,  a  protuberance  eeen  from  the  Hudson  Bitvr,  on  the  side  of  one 
of  the  mountains,  fancifully  said  to  resemble  the  human  nose. 
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high,  dry  trees ;  the  crows  flew  clamorously  to  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks ;  and  all  nature  seemed  conscious  of  the  ap- 
proaching thunder-gust. 

4.  The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volumes  over  the  mountain 
tops  —  their  summits,  still  bright  and  snowy,  but  the  lower 
parts  of  an  inky  blackness.  The  rain  began  to  patter  down, 
in  broad  and  scattered  drops;  the  wind  freshened,  and 
curled  up  the  waves ;  at  length  it  seemed  as  if  the  bellying 
clouds  were  torn  open  by  the  mountain-tops,  and  complete 
torrents  of  rain  came  rattling  down.  The  Hghtning  leaped 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  streamed  quivering  against  the 
rocks,  splitting  and  rending  the  stoutest  forest-trees.  The 
thunder  burst  in  tremendous  explosions;  the  peals  were 
echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain;  they  crashed  upon 
Dunderberg,  and  rolled  up  the  long  defile  of  the  highlands, 
each  headland  making  a  new  echo,  until  old  Bull-Hill 
seemed  to  bellow  back  the  storm. 

5.  For  a  time,  the  scudding  rack,  and  mist,  and  the 
sheeted  rain,  almost  hid  the  landscape  from  sight.  There 
was  a  fearful  gloom,  illuminated  still  more  fearfully  by  the 
streams  of  lightning  which  glittered  among  the  rain-drops. 
Never  had  I  beheld  such  an  absolute  warring  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  storm  was  tearing  and  rending 
its  way  through  the  mountain  defile,  and  had  brought  all  the 
artillery  of  heaven  into  action. 


LESSON    LXXXV. 

THE  RAINBOW.  —  Conrad. 

M  What  does  the  rainbow's  beauteous  arch  declare? 
That  Justice  still  ones  tirike,  and  Mercy,  tpartS9 

1.  All  nature  lay  in  sleep ;  no  zephyrs  stirred 
Its  sweet  repose.    The  trees  were  motionless ; 
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E'en  the  fair  flow'ret  hang  its  beauteous  head, 
And  gently  closed  its  varied-colored  leaves. 
The  waters,  like  a  mighty  mirror,  lay 
Extended  wide ;  scarcely  a  ruffle  stirred 
Their  glassy  surface ;  and  the  sun's  bright  ray 
Pierced  their  transparent  bosom,  clear  and  bright 

2.  The  scene  was  changed ;  the  elements  awoke, 
Grown  strong  by  their  late  slumber,  and  burst  forth 
In  all  the  wildness  of  their  common  nature. 

The  winds  spread  forth  their  pinions,  and  rushed  on, 

Laying  fair  nature's  gifts  in  sadness  low. 

The  slender  saplings  bowed  their  graceful  heads, 

And  yielded  to  the  blast.     The  giant  oak, 

The  pride  of  this  our  land,  emblem  of  strength, 

Of  grandeur,  and  of  might,  low,  blighted  lay, 

Remnant  of  what  it  once  had  been. 

3.  The  heavens  rolled  sternly  on,  in  frowning  forms, 
Throwing  their  darkened  shadows  far  below, 
Upon  the  groaning  and  deep-heaving  earth. 

The  sea  roused  up,  and  lashed  with  whitening  foam 

The  rocky  shores,  reflecting  far  and  wide 

The  lightning's  vivid  flash ;  while  here  and  there, 

The  hills  and  vales  sent  back,  in  echoes  wild, 

The  thunder's  roar.    The  heavens  poured,  streaming  down 

In  torrents  wild,  their  waters  o'er  the  earth. 

4.  The  storm  had  past.    All  nature  shone 

In  bright,  redoubled  splendor.     Earth,  air,  and  ocean, 
Refreshed  by  heaven's  delightful  showers,  breathed  forth 
His  wisdom,  strength,  and  love,  in  sweetest  strains ; 
The  bird  sung  sweetly  from  the  chestnut's  bough, 
Sparkling  with  dewy  gems,  and  the  sweet  flow'ret 
Breathed  its  rich  perfume  on  the  air  around. 
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The  heavens  spread  forth  their  canopy  of  blue, 
And  the  bright  sun  cast  forth  its  healing  rays, 
O'er  hill,  and  plain,  and  sea. 

But  above  all, 
Surpassing  all,  in  splendor  and  in  grace, 
The  Bow  of  God,  the  emblem  of  his  love, 
Stretched  o'er  the  blue,  ethereal  dome  of  heaven, 
Its  streaks  of  varied  light ;  in  modesty, 
In  beauty,  in  rich  magnificence,  it  lay, 
Bright  emblem  of  that  glorious,  matchless  love 
To  us,  poor,  sinful  mortals  of  the  dust, 
Which  none  but  God  can  tell,  none  but  God  give. 


LESSON     LXXXVI. 
NIGHT  AND  TRANQUILLITY.  —  Shkllbt. 

1.  How  beautiful  this  night  I     The  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  Evening's  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude, 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's  ebon  vanity 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls, 

Seems  like  a  canopy,  which  love  had  spread 

To  curtain  the  Bleeping  world. 

2.  Yon  gentle  hills, 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend, 

So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam ;  yon  castled  steep, 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 
So  idly,  that  rapt  Fancy  deemeth  it 
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A  metaphor  of  peace,  —  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 
Where  silence,  undisturbed,  might  watch  alone, 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still  I 

The  orb  of  day, 
In  southern  climes,  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field, 
Sinks  sweetly  smiling :   not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  th'  unruffled  deep ;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day ; 
And  Vesper's  image  on  the  western  main, 
Is  beautifully  still. 


LESSON    LXXXVII. 

OLD  FICKLE  AND  TRISTRAM  FICKLE.  —  Aixikghah. 

Old  Fickle,  What  reputation,  what  honor,  what  profit, 
can  accrue  to  you,  from  such  conduct  as  yours  ?  One  mo- 
ment, you  tell  me  you  are  going  to  become  the  greatest  mu- 
sician in  the  world,  and  straight  you  fill  my  house*  with  fid- 
dlers. 

Trutranu  I  am  clear  out  of  that  scrape  now,  sir. 

Old  F.  Then,  from  a  fiddler,  you  are  metamorphosed 
into  a  philosopher ;  and,  for  the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets, 
and  hautboys,  you  substitute  a  vile  jargon,  more  unintelligi- 
ble than  was  ever  heard  at  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Tri.  You  are  right,  sir.  I  have  found  out  that  philoso- 
phy is  folly ;  so  I  have  cut  the  philosophers  of  all  sects, 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  down  to  the  puzzlers  of  modern 
date. 

Old  F.    How  much  had  I  to  pay  the  cooper,  the  other 
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day,  for  barreling  you  up  in  a  large  tub,  when  70a  resolved 
to  live  like  Diogenes  ? 

Tri.  You  should  not  have  paid  him  any  thing,  sir,  for  the 
tub  would  not  hold.     You  see  the  contents  are  run  out 

Old  F.  No  jesting,  sir ;  this  is  no  laughing  matter.  Your 
follies  have  tired  me  out  I  verily  believe  you  have  taken 
the  whole  round  of  arts- and  sciences  in  a  month,  and  have 
been  of  fifty  different  minds  in  half  an  hour. 

Tri.   And,  by  that,  shown  the  versatility  of  my  genius. 

Old  F.  Don't  tell  me  of  versatility,  sir.  Let  me  see  a 
little  steadiness.  You  have  never  yet  been  constant  to  any 
thing  but  extravagance. 

Tri.   Yes,  sir,  one  thing  more. 

OldF.   What  is  that,  sir  ? 

Tri.  Affection  for  you.  However  my  head  may  have* 
wandered,  my  heart  has  always  been  constantly  attached  to 
the  kindest  of  parents ;  and,  from  this  moment,  I  am  re- 
solved to  lay  my  follies  aside,  and  pursue  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  will  be  most  pleasing  to  the  best  of  fathers  and 
of  friends. 

Old  F.  Well  said,  my  boy  1  well  said  !  You  make  me 
happy  indeed.  [Patting  him  on  the  shoulder.]  Now,  then,  my 
dear  Tristram,  let  me  know  what  you  really  mean  to  do. 

Tri.    To  study  the  law  — 

OldF.   The  law! 

Tri.  I  am  most  resolutely  bent  on  following  that  profes- 
sion. 

OldF.  No! 

Tri.    Absolutely  and  irrevocably  fixed. 

Old  F.  Better  and  better ;  I  am  overjoyed.  Why,  't  is 
the  very  thing  I  wished.  Now  I  am  happy.  [Trirtftm  makm 
tortures,  w  if  ipeeUsg.]     See  how  his  mind  is  engaged ! 

Tri.   Gentlemen  of  the  jury  :  — 

OldF.   Why,  Tristram,  — 

Tri.   This  is  a  cause  — 
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Old  F.  Oh,  my  dear  boy !  I  forgive  you  all  your  tricks. 
I  see  something  about  you  now,  that  I  can  depend  on. 

[Tristram  continues  making  gestures.] 

Tri.  I  am  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  cause  — 

Old  F.  Bravo !  bravo  1  excellent  boy !  I  '11  go  and  order 
your  books  directly. 

Tri.   Tis  done,  sir. 

OldF.  What!  already? 

Tri.  I  ordered  twelve  square  feet  of  books,  when  I  first 
thought  of  embracing  the  arduous  profession  of  the  law. 

Old  F.   What !  do  you  mean  to  read  by  the  foot  ? 

Tri.  By  the  foot,  sir,  —  that  is  the  only  way  to  become 
a  solid  lawyer. 

Old  F.   Twelve  square  feet  of  learning !    Well  — 

Tri.   I  have  likewise  sent  for  a  barber  — 

OldF.  A  barber  I  What!  is  he  to  teach  you  to  shave 
close? 

Tri.   He  is  to  shave  one  half  of  my  head,  sir. 

Old  F.  You  will  excuse  me,  if  I  cannot  perfectly  under- 
stand what  that  has  to  do  with  the  study  of  the  law. 

Tri.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Demosthenes,  sir,  the  Athe- 
nian orator?  He  had  half  his  head  shaved,  and  locked 
himself  up  in  a  coal-cellar. 

Old  F.  Ah !  he  was  perfectly  right  to  lock  himself  up, 
after  having  undergone  such  an  operation  as  that  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  made  rather  an  odd  figure  abroad. 

Tri.  I  think  I  see  him  now,  awaking  the  dormant  patri-' 
otism  of  his  countrymen  —  lightning  in  his  eye,  and  thunder 
in  1  is  voice,  —  he  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  resist- 
less in  its  force,  —  the  throne  of  Philip  trembles  while  he 
speaks, — he  denounces,  and  indignation  fills  the  bosom  of 
his  hearers,  —  he  exposes  the  impending  danger,  and  ever} 
one  sees  impending  ruin,  —  he  threatens  the  tyrant,  they 
grasp  their  swords,  —  he  calls  for  vengeance,  their  thirsty 
weapons  glitter  in  the  air,  and  thousands  reverberate  the 
2B  19 
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cry.     One  soul  animates  a  nation,  and  that  soul  is  the  soul 
of  the  orator. 

Old  F.  Oh!  what  a  figure  he'll  make  in  the  King's 
Bench !  But  come,  I  will  tell  you  now  what  my  plan  is, 
and  then  you  will  see  how  happily  this  determination  of 

yours  will  further  it      You  have  [Tiiatamia  makes   extamgut  «n- 

feu«t,Mifipeakiiig]  often  heard  me  speak  of  my  friend  Brief- 
fit,  the  barrister  — 

Tri.  Who  is  against  me  in  this  cause  — 

Old  F.  He  is  a  most  learned  lawyer  — 

Tri.   But,  as  I  have  justice  on  my  side  — 

Old  F.  Zounds !  he  does  n't  hear  a  word  I  say !  Why, 
Tristram ! 

Tri,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  was  prosecuting  my  stud- 
ies. 

Old  F.  JNow  attend  — 

Tri.  As  my  learned  friend  observes,  —  go  on,  sir,  I  am 
all  attention. 

Old  F.  Well,  —  my  friend,  the  counselor  — 

Tri.  Say  learned  friend,  if  you  please,  sir.  We  gentle- 
men of  the  law  always  — 

Old  F.  Well,  well,  my  learned  friend — 

Tri.  A  black  patch !  — 

Old  F.  Will  you  listen,  and  be  silent  ? 

Tri.  I  am  as  mute  as  a  judge. 

Old  F.  My  friend,  I  say,  has  a  ward  who  is  very  hand- 
some, and  who  has  a  very  handsome  fortune.  She  would 
make  you  a  charming  wife. 

Tri.  This  is  an  action  — 

Old  F.  Now,  I  have  hitherto  been  afraid  to  introduce  you 
to  my  friend,  the  barrister,  because  I  thought  your  lightness, 
and  his  gravity  — 

Tri.  Might  be  plaintiff  and  defendant 

Old  F.  But  now  you  are  grown  serious  and  steady,  and 
have  resolved  to  pursue  his  profession,  I  will  shortly  bring 
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you  together ;  you  will  obtain  his  good  opinion,  and  all  the 
rest  follows,  of  course. 

Tri.  A  verdict  in  my  favor. 

Old  F.  You  marry,  and  sit  down  happy  for  life. 

Tri.  In  the  King's  Bench. 

Old  F.  Bravo  —  ha,  ha,  ha !  But  now,  run  to  your  study, 
run  to  your  study,  my  dear  Tristram,  and  I  'U  go  and  call 
upon  the  counselor. 

Tri.  I  remove  by  habeas  corpus. 

Old  F.  Fray  have  the  goodness  to  make  haste,  then. 

[Harrying  him  oft] 

Tri.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  a  cause  —  [Exit] 
Old  F.  The  inimitable  boy !     I  am  now  the  happiest 
father  living.     What  genius  he  has !     He  '11  be  lord  chancel- 
lor one  day  or  other,  I  '11  dare  be  sworn,  —  I  am  sure  he  has 
talents  I     Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  him  at  the  bar ! 


LESSON    LXXXVIII. 
EULOGY   ON  AMERICA.— Phillips.» 

1.  The  mention  of  America,  sir,  has  never  railed  to  fill  me 
with  the  most  lively  emotions.  In  my  earliest  infancy, — 
that  tender  season  when  impressions  at  once  the  most  per- 
manent and  the  most  powerful,  are  likely  to  be  excited,  — 
the  story  of  her  then  recent  struggle  raised  a  throb  in  every 
heart  that  loved  liberty,  and  wrung  a  reluctant  tribute  even 
from  discomfited  oppression. 

2.  I  saw  her  spurning  alike  the  luxuries  that  would  ener- 
vate, and  the  legions  that  would  intimidate ;  dashing  from  her 
lips  the  poisoned  cup  of  European  servitude  ;  and,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  protracted  conflict,  displaying  a 
magnanimity  that  defied  misfortune,  and  a  moderation  that 

•  Phillips,  a  distinguish**  Iriih  orator. 
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gave  new  grace  to  victory.  It  was  the  first  vision  of  my 
childhood ;  it  will  descend  with  me  to  the  grave.  But  if,  as 
a  man,  I  venerate  the  mention  of  America,  what  must  be  my 
feelings  toward  her  as  an  Irishman!  Never,  Oh!  never, 
while  memory  remains,  can  Ireland  forget  the  home  of  her 
emigrant,  and  the  asylum  of  her  exile  1 

8.  No  matter  whether  their  sorrows  sprung  from  the 
errors  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  realities  of  suffering ;  from 
fancy,  or  infliction :  that  must  be  reserved  for  the  scrutiny 
of  those,  whom  the  lapse  of  time  shall  acquit  of  partiality. 
It  is  for  the  men  of  other  ages  to  investigate  and  record  it ; 
but  surely,  it  is  for  the  men  of  every  age  to  hail  the  hospi- 
tality that  received  the  shelterless,  and  love  the  feeling  that 
befriended  the  unfortunate. 

4.  Search  creation  round,  and  where  can  you  find  a 
country  that  presents  so  sublime  a  view,  so  interesting  in 
anticipation?  What  noble  institutions  1  What  a  compre- 
hensive policy  1  What  a  wise  equalization  of  every  political 
advantage !  The  oppressed  of  all  countries,  the  martyr  of 
every  creed,  the  innocent  victim  of  despotic  arrogance,  of 
superstitious  frenzy,  may  there  find  refuge;  his  industry 
encouraged,  his  piety  respected,  his  ambition  animated; 
with  no  restraint  but  those  laws  which  are  the  same  to  all, 
and  no  distinction  but  that  which  his  merit  may  originate. 

5.  Who  can  deny,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  country 
presents  a  subject  of  human  congratulation  ?  Who  can  deny, 
that  its  gigantic  advancement  offers  a  field  for  the  most 
rational  conjecture  ?  At  the  end  of  the  very  next  century, 
if  she  proceeds  as  she  seems  to  promise,  what  a  wondrous 
spectacle  may  she  not  exhibit!  Who  shall  say  for  what 
purpose  a  mysterious  Providence  may  not  have  designed 
her  ?  Who  shall  say,  that,  when  in  its  follies  or  its  crimes 
the  old  world  may  have  interred  all  the  pride  of  its  power, 
and  all  the  pomp  of  its  civilization,  human  nature  may  not 
find  its  destined  renovation  in  the  new. 
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LESSON    LXXXIX.    ' 

NEW  YORK   AS   IT   ONCE   WAS.  —  Bakoboft. 

[The  pupil  may  determine  the  character  of  the  language  or  style  of  this 
piece,  note  the  succession  of  particulars,  and  tell  how  they  should  be 
read.] 

1.  Somber  forests  shed  a  melancholy  grandeur  over  the 
useless  magnificence  of  nature,  and  hid  in  their  deep  shades 
the  rich  soil  which  the  sun  had  never  warmed.  No  ax  had 
leveled  the  giant  progeny  of  the  crowded  groves,  in  which 
the  fantastic  forms  of  withered  limbs  that  had  been  blasted 
and  riven  by  lightning,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  verdant 
freshness  of  a  younger  growth  of  branches.  The  wanton 
grape-vine,  seeming  by  its  own  power  to  have  sprung  from 
the  earth,  and  to  have  fastened  its  leafy  coils  on  the  top  of 
the  tallest  forest-tree,  swung  in  the  air  with  every  breeze, 
like  the  loosened  shrouds  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  spotted  deer  crouched  among  the  thickets,  but  not 
to  hide,  for  there  was  no  pursuer ;  and  there  were  none  but 
wild  animals  to  crop  the  uncut  herbage  of  the  productive 
prairies.  Silence  reigned,  unbroken,  it  may  have  been,  by 
the  flight  of  land-birds,  or  the  flapping  of  water-fowl,  and 
rendered  more  dismal  by  the  howl  of  wild  beasts. 

3.  Man,  then  the  occupant  of  the  soil,  was  wild  as  the 
savage  scene ;  in  harmony  with  the  rude  nature  by  which 
he  was  surrounded;  a  vagrant  over  the  continent;  in 
constant  warfare  with  his  fellow-man;  the  bark  of  the 
birch,  his  canoe;  strings  of  shells,  his  ornaments,  his 
record,  and  his  coin ;  the  roots  of  the  forest,  among  his  re- 
sources of  food ;  and  his  knowledge  of  architecture,  sur- 
passed, both  in  strength  and  durability,  by  the  skill  of  the 
beaver. 

4.  But  how  changed  is  the  scene  from  that  on  which  Hud* 
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bod  *  gazed !  The  earth  now  glows  with  the  colors  of  civil- 
ization ;  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  enameled  with  richest 
grasses ;  wood-lands  and  cultivated  fields  are  harmoniously 
blended ;  the  birds  of  spring  find  their  delight  in  orchards 
and  trim  gardens,  variegated  with  choicest  plants  from  every 
temperate  zone;  while  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  tropics 
bloom  from  the  windows  of  the  green-house  and  the  saloon. 

5.  And  man  is  still  in  harmony  with  nature,  which  he  has 
subdued,  cultivated,  and  adorned.  For  him,  the  rivers  that 
flow  to  the  remotest  climes  mingle  their  waters ;  for  him,  the 
lakes  gain  new  outlets  to  the  ocean ;  for  him,  the  arch  spans 
the  flood,  and  science  spreads  iron  pathways  to  the  recent 
wilderness ;  for  him,  the  hills  yield  up  the  shining  marble 
and  the  enduring  granite ;  for  him,  the  forests  of  the  interior 
come  down  in  immense  rails ;  for  him,  the  marts  of  the  city 
gather  the  produce  of  every  clime ;  and  libraries  collect  the 
works  of  genius  of  every  language  and  every  age. 

6.  The  passions  of  society  are  chastened  into  purity; 
manners  are  made  benevolent  by  civilization ;  and  the  virtue 
of  the  country  is  the  guardian  of  its  peace.  Science  investi- 
gates the  powers  of  every  plant  and  mineral,  to  find  medi- 
cines for  disease ;  schools  of  surgery  rival  the  establishments 
of  the  old  world.  An  active  daily  press,  vigilant  from  party 
interests,  free  even  to  dissoluteness,  watches  the  progress  of 
society,  and  communicates  every  fact  that  can  interest  hu- 
manity ;  the  genius  of  letters  begins  to  unfold  his  powers  in 
the  warm  sunshine  of  public  favor.  And  while  idle  curiosity 
may  take  its  walk  in  shady  avenues  by  the  ocean  side,  com- 
merce pushes  its  wharves  into  the  sea,  blocks  up  the  wide 
rivers  with  its  fleets,  and,  sending  its  ships,  the  pride  of  naval 
architecture,  to  every  clime,  defies  every  wind,  rides  out 
every  tempest,  and  invades  every  zone. 

•  Hud 'son,  (Henry,)  an  eminent  English  navigator  who  discovered  the  bay  and 
rinsr  called  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Hudson  River.  He  is  supposed  to  have  perished  at 
•ea.  In  1611. 
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LESSON    XC. 
PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION.— Northern  Light. 

1.  Thebes*  and  Carthage,!  the  rich  capitals  of  once 
powerful  empires,  whose  splendor  and  magnificence  was  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  are  now  no  more.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt,}  tne  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  temples  of  Central 
America,  are  all  mementos  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
races  long  since  extinguished.  They  reared  monuments, 
which,  in  their  vain  imaginations  they  believed  would  endure 
through  time,  and  inscribed  thereon  the  record  of  deeds  they 
supposed  would  be  remembered  forever ;  but  their  posterity, 
for  whose  wonder  and  admiration  they  were  erected,  are 
unmindful  of  their  renown,  and  ignorant  of  their  achieve- 
ments. History  is  unaware  of  their  existence ;  by  the  world 
they  are  forgotten;  and  they  are  rescued  only  from  total 
oblivion  by  the  researches  of  the  antiquary. 

2.  At  this  time,  the  race  to  which  we  belong  was  igno- 
rant, degraded,  and  despised.  We  can  look  back  and  see  our 
fathers  worshiping  the  sun,  and  offering  human  beings  upon 
the  altar,  as  a  propitiation  to  the  gods.  Even  then,  in  some 
countries,  were  the  blessings  of  civilization  diffused,  the  arts 
flourishing,  and  man  refined  and  elevated.  But  now  how 
changed !  Darkness  covers  those  lands,  and  thick  darkness, 
the  people.  Rudeness  and  ignorance  have  usurped  the 
place  of  polished  refinement;  and  the  descendants  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  have  sunk  perhaps  to  rise  no  more. 

3.  History  informs  us  that  the  Assyrians,  §  Persians,  | 

•  Thebes,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  on  the  Nil*,  noted  for  Its  splendid  ruins, 
t  Carthage.    See  note,  p.  279. 

X  PgTpt,  a  country  In  the  north-east  part  of  Africa,  the  cradle  of  the  arte  and 
•donees. 
$  As-*yrl-ans,  people  of  Assyria,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia,  once  of  great 


II  Per'sians.  Inhabitant!  of  Persia,  a  country  in  the  western  part  of  Asia;  the 
tecond  universal  empire  of  the  world. 
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Phoenicians,*  and  others,  had  acquired,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  many  of  the  arts  pertaining  to  civilization,  and  were, 
in  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  promotion  of  good  order  and 
the  elevation  of  mankind,  immensely  in  advance  of  the 
western  nations  at  that  time.  It  is  true  they  were  continu- 
ally at  war  with  the  neighboring  states ;  but  then  civilization 
was  in  its  first  dawn ;  they  were  destitute  of  the  experience 
we  possess,  and  enjoyed  not  the  light  which  beams  upon  us. 

4.  This  sun,  at  length,  in  its  onward  course,  sheds  its 
invigorating  rays  upon  the  country  of  Greece.  It  passed 
along,  increasing  continually  in  power  and  brilliancy,  until 
upon  its  arrival  at  Rome,  it  had  reached  its  meridian.  Its 
powerful  rays  now  diverged  in  every  direction,  filling  the 
then  known  world  with  light,  and  lending  its  kindly  influ- 
ence to  every  individual. 

5.  Of  all  the  races  of  men,  ours  was  the  last  to  feel  the 
grateful  effects  of  civilization.  While  others  were  enjoying 
its  favors,  we  knew  not  of  it.  We  had  never  heard  its  name, 
or  tasted  its  magic  charms.  But  now  we  are  elevated,  and 
they  depressed ;  we  have  become  polished,  and  they  turned 
barbarians.  The  Asiatic  can  no  longer  look  with  proud  dis- 
dain upon  hip  fellow  men,  for  he  has  lost  his  former  influence, 
power,  and  authority,  and  has  become  weak,  effeminate,  and 
contemptible.  The  Egyptian  cannot  now  regard  himself 
with  his  former  complacency,  for  he  and  all  his  race  have 
become,  like  the  camel  of  his  desert,  mere  beasts  of  bur- 
den, —  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

6.  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness,  then,  to  live  at  an  age 
of  the  world,  when  we  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  others'  expe- 
rience without  incurring  their  misfortunes ;  and  to  form  a 
part  of  that  society,  the  furthest  in  advance,  and  under  the 
most  complete  influence  of  civilization. 

7.  The  man  of  expanded  intellect,  of  cultivated  mind, 

*  Pha-nl'oi*n».    Sm  note,  p.  888. 
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need  never  look  abroad  for  society,'  for  he  can'  never  be 
alone.  Earth,  air,  and  sea,  all  speak  to  him  in  living 
tongues ;  every  object  in  nature  becomes  vocal,  —  the  most 
stupendous  and  most  minute,  —  all  fill  him  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  Earth  becomes  to  him  a  living  being.  He 
studies  its  nature,  its  form,  its  motion,  and  tries  to  discover 
if  it  too  must  die.  Air,  with  its  myriads  of  animalcule 
which  come  into  the  world,  grow  old  and  die,  all  in  the  same 
instant,  —  the  ocean,  with  its  majesty  and  power,  with  its 
vast  expanse  and  unknown  depths,  are  all  subjects  to  him  of 
the  most  delightful  contemplation,  sources  of  the  richest  and 
liveliest  joy. 

8.  The  spirits  of  the  venerable  dead,  too,  all  bear  him 
company;  they  are  the  companions  of  his  morning  walks, 
and  in  the  evening,  at  his  bedside.  Then,  in  the  stillness 
and  darkness  of  the  night,  leaning  upon  his  couch,  and  whis- 
pering in  his  ear,  they  tell  him  of  the  mighty  work  of  the 
world's  creation,  and  of  the  gigantic  power  which  shall  effect 
its  dissolution. 


LESSON   XCI. 

MIDNIGHT    MEDITATION.  —  W.  T.   Baco*. 

Silence  and  night  1     It  is  the  time  for  thought ; 

And  the  lone  dreamer  sends  his  weary  eye 

Out  from  the  casement,  up  to  the  dim  stars, 

And  deems  that  from  those  rolling  worlds  comes  to  him 

A  cheering  voice.     How  beautiful  they  are, 

Those  sparkling  fires  in  that  eternal  void ! 

And  yet  how  fancy  dreams 
Of  those  bright  worlds !     Tell  us,  ye  unseen  powers 
Ye  that  do  gather  round  us  in  these  hours 
19* 
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When  the  impassioned  world  lies  locked  in  sleep, 
And  the  day's  whirl  is  over,  —  tell  us  here, 
What  are  those  rolling  worlds !   Are  there  bright  scenes, 
Such  as  we  dream  of  here  ?    Are  there  fair  realms, 
Robed  in  such  hues  as  this  ?     Do  wild  hills  there 
Heave  their  high  tops  to  such  a  bright,  blue  heaven 
As  this  which  spans  our  world  ?  Have  they  rocks  there, 
Ragged  and  thunder-rent,  through  whose  wild  chasms 
Leap  the  white  cataracts,  and  wreathe  the  woods 
With  rainbow  coronets  ?     Spread  such  bright  vales 
There  in  the  sunlight ;  cots,  and  villages, 
Turrets,  and  towers,  and  temples,  —  dwell  these  there, 
Glowing  with  beauty  ? 

8.  Wilderness  and  wild, 

Heaving  and  rolling  their  green  tops,  and  ringing 
With  the  glad  notes  of  myriad-colored  birds, 
Singing  of  happiness,  —  have  they  these  there  ? 
Spread  such  bright  plains  there  to  the  admiring  eye, 
Veined  by  glad  brooks  ?    Waves  —  spreading  sheets, 
That  mirror  the  white  clouds,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
Making  a  mimic  heaven  ?     Streams,  mighty  streams ! 
Waters,  resistless  floods  !  that,  rolling  on, 
Gather  like  seas,  and  heave  their  waves  about, 
Mocking  the  tempest?    Ocean !  those  vast  tides 
Tumbling  about  the  globe  with  a  wild  roar 
From  age  to  age  ? 

4.  And  tell  us,  do  those  worlds 

Change  like  our  own  ?     Gomes  there  the  merry  Spring. 
Soft  and  sweet-voiced ;  and,  in  its  hands,  the  wreath 
Of  leaves  to  deck  the  forest  ?    Have  they  the  months 
Of  the  full  Summer,  with  its  skies,  and  clouds, 
And  suns,  and  showers,  and  soothing  fragrance  sent 
Up  from  a  thousand  tubes  ?    And  Autumn,  too, 
Pensive  and  pale,  —  do  these  sweet  days  come  there. 
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Wreathing  the  wilderness  with  such  gay  bands 
Of  brightness  and  of  beauty  ?     And,  sublime, 
Within  his  grasp  the  whirlwinds,  and  his  brows 
White  with  the  storms  of  ages,  and  his  breath 
Fettering  the  streams,  and  ribbing  the  old  hills 
With  ice,  and  sleet,  and  snow  ;  and,  far  along 
The  sounding  ocean's  side,  his  frosty  chains 
Flinging,  till  the  wild  waves  grow  mute,  or  mutter 
Only  in  their  dread  caves  —  old  Winter !  he  — 
Have  you  him  there  ? 

And  have  ye  minds, 
Grasping  and  great  like  ours  ?  and  reaching  souls, 
That,  spurning  their  prison,  burst  away,  and  soar 
Up  to  a  mightier  converse  than  the  rounds 
Of  a  dull,  daily  being  ?     False,  false,  all ! 
And  vain  the  wing  of  fancy  to  explore 
The  track  of  angels  !     Vain  thought,  to  fold  back 
This  gorgeous  canopy,  and  send  the  eye 
On  to  those  realms  of  glory  I  —  Mighty  One  ! 
Thou  who  hast  power  o'er  all !  thou  hast  alone, 
Wrapped  in  thine  own  immensity,  the  power 
To  paint  a  leaf,  or  roll  ten  thousand  worlds 
Around  the  universe  ! 


LESSON    XCII. 

AN  ADDRESS   AT   THE    LAYING    OF   THE    CORNER-STONE 
OF   BUNKER  HILL    MONUMENT.  •— Webbtkk. 

1.  The  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  which 
we  are  now  met  here  to  commemorate,  —  that  prodigy  of 

•  Bank'er  Hill  Mon'u-ment,  a  monument  In  Charkstown,  Maw.,  meted  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  In  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill.  June  17, 1775.  It  U  made 
•f  granite,  and  is  220  feet  high,  and  80  feet  square  at  the  hase. 
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modern  times,  at  once  the  wonder  and  blessing  of  the  world, 
is  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraordinary 
prosperity  and  happiness,  of  high  national  honor,  distinction, 
and  power,  we  are  brought  together,  in  this  place,  by  oar 
love  of  country,  by  our  admiration  of  exalted  character,  by 
our  gratitutie  for  signal  services  and  patriotic  devotion. 

2.  We  now  stand  here,  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  our 
own  condition,  and  to  look  abroad  on  the  brightened  pros- 
pects of  the  world,  while  we  hold  still  among  us  some  of 
those  who  were  active  agents  in  the  scenes  of  1775,  and  who 
are  now  here  from  every  quarter  of  New  England,  to  visit 
once  more,  and  under  circumstances  so  affecting, — I  had 
almost  said  so  overwhelming,  —  this  renowned  theater  of 
their  courage  and  patriotism. 

8.  Venerable  men !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened 
out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You 
are  now  where  you  stood  fifty  years  ago  this  very  hour, 
with  your  brothers  and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  the  strife  for  your  country.  Behold  how  altered !  The 
same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads ;  the  same  ocean 
rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else  how  changed! 

4.  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon ;  you  see  no 
mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame,  rising  from  burning 
Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  the  impetuous  charge,  the  steady  and  successful  re- 
pulse, the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault,  the  summoning  of  all 
that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance,  a  thousand  bosoms 
freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of 
terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death,  —  all  these  you  have 
witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no  more. 

5.  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its 
towers  and  roofs  which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives,  and 
children,  and  countrymen,  in  distress  and  terror,  and  look 
ing  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of  the  combat, 
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hav<*  presented  you  to-day  with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy 
population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you  with  a  uni- 
versal jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position, 
appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming 
fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance  to 
you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  defense. 

6.  All  is  peace ;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of 
your  country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  for- 
ever. He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  re- 
ward of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your 
sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  tho 
name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you. 

7.  But  the  scene  amid  which  we  stand,  does  not  permit 
us  to  confine  our  thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fear 
less  spirits,  who  hazarded  or  lost  their  lives  on  this  conse- 
crated spot.  We  have  the  happiness  to  rejoice  here  in  tho 
presence  of  a  most  worthy  representation  of  the  survivors  of 
the  whole  Revolutionary  army. 

8.  Veterans !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought 
field.  You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton 
and  Monmouth,  from  Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and 
Saratoga.*  Veterans  of  half  a  century !  when,  in  your  youth- 
ful days,  you  put  every  thing  at  hazard  in  your  country's 
cause,  good  as  that  cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still 
your  fondest  hopes  did  not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this. 
At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not  reasonably  have  expect- 
ed to  arrive,  at  a  moment  of  national  prosperity,  such  as 
you  could  never  have  foreseen,  —  you  are  now  met  here 
to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the 
overflowings  of  a  universal  gratitude. 

9.  But  your  agitated  countenances  and   your  heaving 


*  Trenton,  Mon 'mouth,  York 'town,  Cam  Men,  Ben'ntag-ton,  and  Sar'a-to-ga, 
are  placet  where  battle*  were  fought  daring  the  American  Revolution. 
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breasts  inform  me,  that  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy.  1 
perceive  that  a  tumult  of  contending  feelings  rushes  upon  jou 
The  images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  living, 
throng  to  your  embraces.  The  scene  overwhelms  you,  and 
I  turn  from  it  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies  smile  upon 
your  declining  years,  and  bless  them ! 

10.  And  when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged  your  em- 
braces ;  when  you  shall  once  more  have  pressed  the  hands 
which  have  been  so  often  extended  to  give  succor  in  adver- 
sity, or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  then,  look 
abroad  into  this  lovely  land  which  your  young  valor  de- 
fended, and  mark  the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled ;  yea, 
look  abroad  into  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you 
have  contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a  praise 
you  have  added  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympa- 
thy and  gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days,  from  the 
improved  condition  of  mankind. 


LESSON   XCIII. 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  BIBLE.  —  Bobxbt  Hall. 

1.  On  casting  a  survey  over  the  different  orders  into 
which  society  is  distributed,  I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  fix  on 
any  description  of  persons,  who  are  likely  to  be  injured  by 
the  most  extensive  perusal  of  the  word  of  God. 

2.  The  Bible  is  the  treasure  of  the  poor,  the  solace  of 
the  sick,  and  the  support  of  the  dying ;  and,  while  other 
books  may  amuse  and  instruct  in  a  leisure  hour,  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar triumph  of  that  book,  to  create  light  in  the  midst  of 
darkness  ;  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  which  admits  of  no  other 
alleviation ;  to  direct  a  beam  of  hope  to  the  heart,  which  no 
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other  topic  of  consolation  can  reach ;  while  guilt,  despair, 
and  death,  vanish  at  the  touch  of  its  holy  inspiration. 

3.  There  is  something  in  the  spirit  and  diction  of  the  Bi- 
ble, which  is  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  plainest  and  most  uncultivated  minds.  The  simple 
structure  of  its  sentences,  combined  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  po- 
etry, its  familiar  allusions  to  the  scenes  of  nature  and  the 
transactions  of  common  life,  the  delightful  intermixture  of 
narration  with  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts,  and  the 
profusion  of  miraculous  facts  which  convert  it  into  a  sort 
of  enchanted  ground,  its  constant  advertence  to  the  Deity 
whose  perfections  it  renders  almost  visible  and  palpable, 
unite  in  bestowing  upon  it  an  interest  which  attaches  to  no 
other  performance,  and  which,  after  assiduous  and  repeated 
perusal,  invests  it  with  much  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  —  like 
the  great  orb  of  day,  at  which  we  are  wont  to  gaze  with 
unabated  astonishment,  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

4.  What  other  book  beside  the  Bible,  could  be  heard  in 
public  assemblies  from  year  to  year,  with  an  attention  that 
never  tires,  and  an  interest  that  never  cloys?  With  few 
exceptions,  let  a  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  be  recited  in  a 
mixed  multitude,  and  though  it  has  been  heard  a  thousand 
times,  a  universal  stillness  ensues ;  every  eye  is  fixed,  and 
every  ear  is  awake  and  attentive.  Select,  if  you  can,  any 
other  composition,  and  let  it  be  rendered  equally  familiar  to 
the  mind,  and  see  whether  it  will  produce  this  effect 


.    LESSON    XCIV. 

CONSEQUENCES    OF  ATHEISM.  —  CHAflvnro. 

1.  Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends  the 
extent  of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  every  virtue,    ^o 
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man,  perhaps,  is  aware  how  much  our  moral  and  social  sen- 
timents are  fed  from  this  fountain ;  how  powerless  con- 
science would  become  without  the  belief  of  a  God ;  how 
palsied  would  be  human  benevolence,  were  there  not  the 
sense  of  a  higher  benevolence  to  quicken  and  sustain  it; 
how  suddenly  the  whole  social  fabric  would  quake,  and  with 
what  a  fearful  crash  it  would  sink  into  hopeless  ruins,  were 
the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  accountableness,  and  of  a 
future  life,  to  be  utterly  erased  from  every  mind. 

2.  Once  let  men  thoroughly  believe  that  they  are  the 
work  and  sport  of  chance;  that  no  Superior  Intelligence 
concerns  itself  with  human  affairs ;  that  all  their  improve- 
ments perish  forever  at  death ;  that  the  weak  have  no  guar- 
dian, and  the  injured  no  avenger ;  that  there  is  no  recom- 
pense for  sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the  public  good ;  that 
an  oath  is  unheard  in  heaven ;  that  secret  crimes  have  no 
witness  but  the  perpetrator ;  that  human  existence  has  no 
purpose,  and  human  virtue  no  unfailing  friend;  that  this 
brief  life  is  every  thing  to  us,  and  death  is  total,  everlasting 
extinction :  once  let  men  thoroughly  abandon  religion,  and 
who  can  conceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  desolation 
which  would  follow  ? 

8.  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws  and  natural  sym- 
pathy would  hold  society  together.  As  reasonably  might 
we  believe,  that,  were  the  sun  quenched  in  the  heavens,  our 
torches  could  illuminate,  and  our  fires  quicken  and  fertilize, 
the  creation.  What  is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken 
respect  and  tenderness,  if  man  is  the  unprotected  insQCt  of 
a  day  ?  and  what  is  he  more,  if  atheism  be  true !  Erase  all 
thought  and  fear  of  God  from  a  community,  and  selfishness 
and  sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole  man.  Appetite, 
knowing  no  restraint,  and  poverty  and  suffering,  having  no 
solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on  the  restraints  of 
human  laws.  Virtue,  duty,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and 
spurned  as  unmeaning  sounds.     A  sordid  self-interest  would 
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supplant  every  other  feeling,  and  man  would  become,  in 
fact,  what  the  theory  of  atheism  declares  him  to  be,  —  a 
companion  for  brutes ! 


LESSON    XCV. 

RELIANCE   ON  GOD.  —  Casket. 

If  thou  hast  ever  felt  that  all  on  earth 
Is  transient  and  unstable,  that  the  hopes 
Which  man  reposes  on  his  brother  man,         ^ 
Are  oft  but  broken  reeds  ;  if  thou  hast  seen 
That  life  itself  "  is  but  a  vapor,"  sprung 
From  time's  up-heaving  ocean,  decked,  perhaps, 
With  here  and  there  a  rainbow,  but  full  soon 
To  be  dissolved  and  mingled  with  the  vast 
And  fathomless  expanse  that  rolls  its  waves 
On  every  side  around  thee  ;  if  thy  heart 
Has  deeply  felt  all  this,  and  thus  has  learned 
That  earth  has  no  security,  —  then  go 
And  place  thy  trust  in  God. 

The  bliss  of  earth 
Is  transient  as  the  colored  light  that  beams 
In  morning  dew-drops.     Yet  a  little  while, 
And  all  that  earth  can  show  of  majesty, 
Of  strength,  or  loveliness,  shall  fade  away 
Like  vernal  blossoms.-    From  the  conqueror's  hand, 
The  scepter  and  the  sword  shall  pass  away ; 
The  mighty  ones  of  earth  shall  lay  them  down 
In  their  low  beds,  and  death  shall  set  his  seal 
On  beauty's  marbl*  brow,  and,  cold  and  pale, 
2C 
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Bloomless  and  voiceless,  shall  the  lovely  ones 
Go  to  the  "  congregation  of  the  dead." 

3.       Yea,  more  than  this  ;  the  mighty  rocks  that  lift 
Their  solemn  forms  upon  the  mountain  heights, 
Like  time's  proud  citadels,  to  bear  the  storms 
And  wreck  of  ages,  —  these,  too,  shall  decay, 
And  Desolation's  ivy  hand  shall  wave 
O'er  all  that  thou  canst  see,  —  blot  out  the  suns 
That  shed  their  glory  o'er  uncounted  worlds,  — 
Call  in  the  distant  comets  from  their  wild 
And  devious  course,  and  bid  them  cease  to  move, 
And  clothe  the  heavens  in  darkness.     But  the  power 
Of  God,  his  goodness,  and  his  grace,  shall  be 
Unchanged,  when  all  the  worlds  that  he  has  made, 
Have  ceased  their  revolutions.     When  the  suns 
That  burn  in  yonder  sky,  have  poured  their  last, 
Their  dying  glory  o'er  the  realms  of  space, 
Still,  God  shall  be  the  same,  —  the  same  in  love. 
In  majesty,  in  mercy :  then  rely 
In  faith  on  him,  and  thou  shalt  never  find 
Hope  disappointed,  or  reliance  vain. 


LESSON    XCVI. 

HOPE   TRIUMPHANT  IN   DEATH.—  Campbklu 

Unfading  Hope !  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return, 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour! 
Oh !  then  thy  kingdom  comes,  Immortal  Power  1 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye ! 
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Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day ; 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin ! 
And  all  thy  Phenix  *  spirit  burns  within  ! 

V.      Oh  !  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes  ! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  parting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die  1 
Mysterious  worlds,  untraveled  by  the  sun ! 
Where  Time's  far-wand'ring  tide  has  never  run, 
From  your  unfathomed  shades  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears* 

3.  T  is  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud, 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud ! 
While  Nature  hears,  with  terror-mingled  trust, 

The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  called  upon  his  God,  — 
With  mortal  terrors,  clouds  immortal  bliss, 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abyss ! 

4.  Daughter  of  Faith !  awake,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb ! 
Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  specter  doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  t  on  the  parting  soul ! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay, 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day ! 
The  strife  is  o'er, —  the  pangs  of  nature  close, 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woes. 

5.  Soul  of  the  just  I  companion  of  the  dead ! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 

•  Pha'nix,  a  ntfralona  Hrd  which  1«  iaid  to  extat  ringk,  and  to  riat  again  from 
fa  own  ashes ;  hat  hex*  na*d  at  an  emblem  of  immortality, 
t  CmuD«rlan  darknets.    See  note,  p.  66. 
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Back  to  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes, 
Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  whence  he  rose ; 
Doomed  on  his  airy  path  awhile  to  burn, 
And  doomed  like  thee,  to  travel,  and  return. 
Hark !  from  the  world's  exploding  center  driven, 
With  sounds  that  shook  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fast  and  far, 
On  bickering  wheels  and  adamantine  car. 

6.      From  planet  whirled  to  planet  more  remote, 
He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought ; 
But,  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  course  is  run, 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun ! 
So  hath  the  traveler  of  earth  unfurled 
Her  trembling  wings,  emerging  from  the  world ; 
And,  o'er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trod, 
Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her  God ! 


LESSON    XCVII. 
DR.   FRANKLIN  IN   THE   SOCIAL   CIRCLE.— Wurr. 

1.  Never  have  I  known  such  a  fireside  companion  as  he 
was,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher.  He  never 
shone  in  a  light  more  winning  than  when  he  was  seen  in  a 
domestic  circle.  It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  pass  two  or 
three  weeks  with  him,  at  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman 
in  Pennsylvania ;  and  we  were  confined  to  the  house  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  by  the  unremitting  constancy  and 
depth  of  the  snows.  But  confinement  could  not  be  felt 
where  Franklin  was  an  inmate.  His  cheerfulness  and  his 
colloquial  powers  spread  around  him  a  perpetual  spring. 

%  Of  Franklin,  no  one  ever  became  tired.    There  was 
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no  ambition  of  eloquence,  no  effort  to  shine,  in  any  thing 
which  ever  came  from  him.  There  was  nothing  which 
made  any  demand  either  upon  your  allegiance  or  your  ad- 
miration. His  manner  was  just  as  unaffected  as  infancy. 
It  was  nature's  self.  He  talked  like  an  old  patriarch ;  and 
his  plainness  and  simplicity  put  you  at  once  at  your  ease, 
and  gave  you  the  full  and  free  possession  and  use  of  all  your 
faculties. 

3.  His  thoughts  were  of  a  character  to  shine  by  their  own 
light,  without  any  adventitious  aid.  They  required  only  a 
medium  of  vision,  like  his  pure  and  simple  style,  to  exhibit 
to  the  highest  advantage  their  native  radiance  and  beauty. 
His  cheerfulness  was  unremitting.  It  seemed  to  be  as 
much  the  systematic  and  salutary  exercise  of  the  mind,  as 
of  its  superior  organization.  His  wit  was  of  the  first  order. 
It  did  not  show  itself  merely  in  occasional  coruscations  ;  but, 
without  any  effort  of  force  on  his  part,  it  shed  a  constant 
stream  of  the  purest  light  over  the  whole  of  his  discourse. 

4.  Whether  in  the  company  of  commons  or  nobles,  he  was 
always  the  same,  plain  man ;  always  most  perfectly  *t  his 
ease,  his  faculties  in  full  play,  and  the  full  orbit  of  his  genius 
forever  clear  and  unclouded.  And  then,  the  stores  of  his 
mind  were  inexhaustible.  He  had  commenced  life  with  an 
attention  so  vigilant,  that  nothing  had  escaped  his  observa- 
tion, and  every  incident  was  turned  to  advantage.  His 
youth  had  not  been  wasted  in  idleness,  nor  overcast  by  in- 
temperance. He  had  been  all  his  life  a  close  and  deep 
reader,  as  well  as  thinker,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own 
powers,  had  wrought  up  the  raw  materials  which  he  had 
gathered  from  books  with  such  exquisite  skill  and  felicity, 
that  he  had  added  a  hundred  fold  to  their  original  value, 
and  justly  made  them  his  own. 
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LESSON   XCVIII. 

PLEA  IN  BEHALF   OF   MB.   PELTIER.  —  Mackihtoot.* 

1.  Believing  as  I  do,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
struggle ;  that  this  is  only  the  first  battle  between  reason  and 
power ;  that  you  have  now  in  your  hands,  committed  to  your 
trust,  the  only  remains  of  free  discussion  in  Europe,  now 
confined  to  this  kingdom,  —  addressing  you,  therefore,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind ;  con- 
vinced that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason  depends  more 
on  your  present  verdict,  than  on  any  other  that  was  ever  de- 
livered by  a  jury,  I  cannot  conclude,  without  bringing  be- 
fore you  the  sentiments  and  examples  of  our  ancestors,  in 
some  of  those  awful  and  perilous  situations  by  Which  Divine 
Providence  has,  in  former  ages,  tried  the  virtue  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  We  are  fallen  upon  times  in  which  it  behooves 
us  to  strengthen  our  spirits  by  the  contemplation  of  great 
examples  of  constancy.  Let  us  seek  for  them  in  the  annals 
of  our  forefathers. 

2.  The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  considered  as 
the  opening  of  the  modern  history  of  England,  especially 
in  its  connection  with  the  modern  system  of  Europe,  which 
began  about  that  time  to  assume  the  form  that  it  preserved 
till  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  a  very  memorable 
period,  of  which  the  maxims  ought  to  be  engraven  on  the 
head  and  heart  of  every  Englishman. 

3.  Philipf  II.,  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  then  in 
the  world,  was  openly  aiming  at  universal  domination.  To 
the  most  extensive  and  opulent  dominions,  the  most  numer- 

•  Mack1n-toah,  (James,)  wu  born  in  Scotland,  1766,  and  died  in  1832.  He  m 
a  man  of  much  learning,  and  an  able  advocate.  This  extract  U  the  close  of  bis 
speech  in  defence  of  Mr.  Peltier,  for  a  libel  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  was  de- 
livered in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in  1808. 

t  Philip  II..  king  of  Spain,  and  son  of  Charles  V.,  was  born  In  1527 
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ous  and  well-disciplined  armies,  the  most  renowned  captains, 
the  greatest  revenue,  he  added,  also,  the  most  formidable 
power  over  opinion. 

4.  Elizabeth  was  among  the  first  objects  of  his  hostility. 
That  wise  and  magnanimous  princess  placed  herself  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Her  only 
effectual  ally  was  the  spirit  of  her  people,  and  her  policy 
flowed  from  that  magnanimous  nature,  which,  in  the  hour  of 
l>eril,  teaches  better  lessons  than  those  of  cold  reason. 

5.  Her  great  heart  inspired  her  with  a  higher  and  a  no 
bier  wisdom,  which  disdained  to  appeal  to  the  low  and 
sordid  passions  of  her  people,  even  for  the  protection  of 
their  low  and  sordid  interests  ;  because  she  knew,  or  rathez 
she  felt,  that  these  are  effeminate,  creeping,  cowardly,  short- 
sighted passions,  which  shrink  from  conflict,  even  in  defense 
of  their  own  mean  objects. 

6.  In  a  righteous  cause,  she  roused  those  generous,  affec- 
tions of  her  people,  which  alone  teach  boldness,  constancy, 
and  foresight,  and  which  are,  therefore,  the  only  safe  guar- 
dians of  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest  interests  of  a 
nation.  In  her  memorable  address  to  her  army,  when  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by  Spain,  this 
woman  of  heroic  spirit  disdained  to  speak  to  them  of  their 
ease,  and  their  commerce,  and  their  wealth,  and  their  safety. 

7.  No  !  she  touched  another  chord.  She  spoke  of  their 
dignity  as  Englishmen,  of  "  the  foul  scorn,  that  Parma  *  or 
Spain  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  her  realms." 
She  breathed  into  them  those  grand  and  powerful  sentiments 
which  exalt  vulgar  men  into  heroes,  which  led  them  into  the 
battle  of  their  country,  armed  with  holy  and  irresistible  en- 
thusiasm, which  even  cover  with  their  shield,  all  the  ignoble 
interests,  that  base  calculation  and  cowardly  selfishness  trem- 
ble to  hazard,  but  shrink  from  defending. 


•  Pftrtna,  %  duchy  in  upper  Italy. 
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LESSON    XCIX. 

SALADIN^  MALEK  ADHEL,f  AND  ATTENDANT.— 

Attendant.  A  6tranger  craves  admittance  to  your  highness. 

Saladin.  Whence  comes  he  ? 

Atten.  That  I  know  not 
Enveloped  in  a  vestment  of  strange  form, 
His  countenance  is  hidden  ;  but  his  step, 
His  lofty  port,  his  voice  in  vain  disguised, 
Proclaim  —  if  that  I  dared  pronounce  it, — 

SaL  Whom? 

Atten.  Thy  royal  brother. 

SaL   Bring  him  instantly.     [Badt  Attendant.) 
Now,  with  his  specious,  smooth,  persuasive  tongue, 
Fraught  with  some  wily  subterfuge,  he  thinks 
To  dissipate  my  anger.     He  shall  die ! 

[Enter  Attendant  and  Ifalek  AdheL] 

SaL  Leave  us  together.    [B&dt  Attendant.]  [Add*.]    I  should 
know  that  form. 
Now  summon  all  thy  fortitude,  ray  soul, 
Nor,  though  thy  blood  cry  for  him,  spare  the  guilty. 
(Aiond.]  Well,  stranger,  speak  ;  but  first  unveil  thyself, 
For  Saladin  must  view  the  form  that  fronts  him. 

Malek  AdheL   Behold  it,  then  ! 

SaL  I  see  a  traitor's  visage. 

MaL  Ad.  A  brother's  1 

SaL  No!  — 
Saladin  owns  no  kindred  with  a  villain. 

MaL  Ad.   Oh,  patience,  Heaven !     Had  any  tongue  but 
thine 
Uttered  that  word,  it  ne'er  should  speak  another. 


*  Sa-Eldln,  one  of  the  Sultans  of  Egjpt  and  Sjrla ;  celebrated  for  hk  valor  dur- 
ing the  Crusades.    IIo  was  born  in  a.  d.  1187,  and  died  In  1198. 
1  M2lek  AdTiel,  a  brother  of  Saladin. 
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Sal  And  why  not  now  ?    Can  this  heart  be  more  pierced 
By  Malek  Adhel's  sword  than  by  his  deeds  ? 
Oh,  thou  hast  made  a  desert  of  this  bosom ! 
For  open  candor,  planted  sly  disguise ; 
For  confidence,  suspicion ;  and  the  glow 
Of  generous  friendship,  tenderness,  and  love, 
Forever  banished.     Whither  can  I  turn, 
When  he,  by  blood,  by  gratitude,  by  faith, 
By  every  tie  bound  to  support,  forsakes  me  ? 
Who,  who  can  stand,  when  Malek  Adhel  falls  ? 
Henceforth  I  turn  me  from  the  sweets  of  love : 
The  smiles  of  friendship,  and  this  glorious  world, 
In  which  all  find  some  heart  to  rest  upon. 
Shall  be  to  Saladin  a  cheerless  void, — 
His  brother  has  betrayed  him ! 

MaL  Ad.  Thou  art  softened ; 
I  am  thy  brother,  then ;  but  late  thou  saidst  — 
My  tongue  can  never  utter  the  base  title. 

Sal.  Was  it  traitor  ?     True!  — 
Thou  hast  betrayed  me  in  my  fondest  hopes. 
Villain  ?    *T  is  just ;  the  title  is  appropriate. 
Dissembler?     Tis  not  written  in  thy  face ; 
No,  nor  imprinted  on  that  specious  brow ; 
But  on  this  breaking  heart  the  name  is  stamped,  — 
Forever  stamped,  with  that  of  Malek  Adhel. 
Thickest  thou  I  'm  softened  ?    By  Mohammed !  these  hand* 
Should  crush  these  aching  eyeballs,  ere  a  tear 
Fall  from  them  at  thy  fate !  —  0  monster,  monster . 
The  brute  that  tears  the  infant  from  its  nurse 
Js  excellent  to  thee,  —  for  in  his  form 
The  impulse  of  his  nature  may  be  read  ; 
But  thou,  so  beautiful,  so  proud,  so  noble, 
Oh,  what  a  wretch  art  thou !     Oh !  can  a  term 
In  all  the  various  tongues  of  man  be  found 
To  match  thy  infamy  ? 

20 
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MaL  Ad.   Go  on,  go  on  ; 
T  is  but  a  little  while  to  hear  thee,  Saladin, 
And,  bursting  at  thy  feet,  this  heart  will  prove 
Its  penitence,  at  least 

Sal  That  were  an  end 
Too  noble  for  a  traitor ;  the  bowstring  is 
A  more  appropriate  finish !     Thou  shalt  die ! 

MaL  Ad.   And  death  were  welcome  at  another's  mandate  I 
What,  what  have  I  to  live  for  ?     Be  it  so, 
If  that  in  all  thy  armies  can  be  found 
An  executing  hand. 

Sal.   Oh,  doubt  it  not! 
They  're  eager  for  the  office.     Perfidy, 
So  black  as  thine,  effaces  from  their  minds 
All  memory  of  thy  former  excellence. 

MaL  Ad.   Defer  not  then  their  wishes.     Saladin, 
If  e'er  this  form  was  joyful  to  thy  sight, 
This  voice  seemed  grateful  to  thine  ear,  accede 
To  my  last  prayer :  —  Oh,  lengthen  not  this  scene, 
To  which  the  agonies  of  death  were  pleasing  I  — 
Let  me  die  speedily ! 

SaL   This  very  hour ! 
[Aaide.]   For,  oh !  the  more  I  look  upon  that  face, 
The  more  I  hear  the  accents  of  that  voice, 
The  monarch  softens,  and  the  judge  is  lost 
In  all  the  brother's  weakness ;  yet  such  guilt,  — 
Such  vile  ingratitude,  —  it  calls  for  vengeance ; 
And  vengeance  it  shall  have !  —  What,  ho !  who  waits  there 

[Enter  Attendant] 

Alien.   Did  your  highness  call  ? 

SaL   Assemble  quickly 
My  forces  in  the  court !     Tell  them  they  come 
To  view  the  death  of  yonder  bosom-traitor ; 
And  bid  them  mark,  that  he  who  will  not  spare 
His  brother  when  he  errs,  expects  obedience. 
Silent  obedience  from  his  followers,     pwt  Attendant.] 
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MaL  Ad.  Now,  Saladin, 
The  word  is  given  ;  I  have  nothing  more 
To  fear  from  thee,  m j  brother.     I  am  not 
About  to  crave  a  miserable  life. 
Without  thy  love,  thy  honor,  thy  esteem, 
Life  were  a  burden  to  me :  think  not,  either, 
The  justice  of  thy  sentence,  I  would  question. 
But  one  request  now  trembles  on  my  tongue,  — 
One  wish  still  clinging  round  the  heart,  which  soon  * 
Not  even  that  shall  torture,  —  will  it  then, 
Thinkest  thou,  thy  slumbers  render  quieter, 
Thy  waking  thoughts  more  pleasing,  to  reflect, 
That  when  thy  voice  had  doomed  a  brother's  death, 
The  last  request  which  e'er  was  his  to  utter, 
Thy  harshness  made  him  carry  to  the  grave  ? 

Sal.   Speak,  then  ;  but  ask  thyself  if  thou  hast  reason 
To  look  for  much  indulgence  here. 

Mai.  Ad.   I  have  not ! 
Yet  will  I  ask  for  it     We  part  forever ; 
This  is  our  last  farewell ;  the  king  is  satisfied ; 
The  judge  has  spoke  the  irrevocable  sentence ; 
None  sees,  none  hears,  save  that  Omniscient  Power, 
Which,  trust  me,  will  not  frown  to  look  upon 
Two  brothers  part  like  such.     When  in  the  face 
Of  forces  once  my  own  I  'm  led  to  death, 
Then  be  thine  eye  unmoistened  ;  let  thy  voice 
Then  speak  my  doom  untrembling ;  then, 
Unmoved,  behold  this  stiff  and  blackened  corse ! 
But  now  I  ask  —  nay,  turn  not,  Saladin  !  — 
I  ask  one  "single  pressure  of  thy  hand ; 
From  that  stern  eye,  one  solitary  tear,  — 
Oh,  torturing  recollection  !  one  kind  word  [ness. 

From  the  loved  tongue  which  once  breathed  naught  but  kind- 
Still  silent  ?     Brother !  —  friend  —  beloved  companion 
Of  all  my  youthful  sports,  —  are  they  forgotten  ? 
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Strike  me  with  deafness,  make  me  blind,  O  Heaven ! 
Let  me  not  see  this  unforgiving  man 
Smile  at  mj  agonies !  nor  hear  that  voice 
Pronounce  my  doom,  which  would  not  say  one  word, 
One  little  word,  whose  cherished  memory 
Would  soothe  the  struggles  of  departing  life ! 
Yet,  yet  thou  wilt  1    Oh,  turn  thee,  Saladin ! 
Look  on  my  face,  —  thou  canst  not  spurn  me  then ; 
Look  on  the  once-loved  face  of  Malek  Adhel 
For  the  last  time,  and  fcall  him  — 

Sal  [SflUnghbhaod.]     Brother!  brother!  — 

Mai  Ad.   [Breaking  my.]    Now  call  thy  followers. 
Death  has  not  now 
A  single  pang  in  store.     Proceed !  I  'm  ready. 

Sal   Oh,  art  thou  ready  to  forgive,  my  brother  ? 
To  pardon  him  who  found  one  single  error, 
One  little  failing,  'mid  a  splendid  throng 
Of  glorious  qualities  — 

MaL  Ad.  Oh,  stay  thee,  Saladin ! 
I  did  not  ask  for  life,  —  I  only  wished 
To  carry  thy  forgiveness  to  the  grave. 
No,  emperor,  the  loss  of  Caesarea 
Cries  loudly  for  the  blood  of  Malek  Adhel. 
Thy  soldiers,  too,  demand  that  he  who  lost 
What  cost  them  many  a  weary  hour  to  gain, 
Should  expiate  his  offenses  with  his  life. 
Lo !  even  now,  they  crowd  to  view  my  death, 
Thy  just  impartiality.    I  go, 
Pleased  by  my  fate,  to  add  one  other  leaf 
To  thy  proud  wreath  of  glory.     [Going.] 

Sal    Thou  Shalt  not      [Enter  Attendant.] 

A£ten.  My  lord,  the  troops,  assembled  by  your  order, 
Tumultuous  throng  the  courts.     The  prince's  death, 
Not  one  of  them  but  vows  he  will  not  suffer. 
The  mutes  have  fled,  —  the  very  guards  rebel ; 
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Nor  think  I  in  this  city's  spacious  round, 
Can  e'er  be  found  a  hand  to  do  the  office. 

Mai  Ad.  O  faithful  friends  I     [To  Atten.]     Thine  shall 

Atten.  Mine?  —  Never!  — 
The  other  first  shall  lop  it  from  the  body. 

SaL  They  teach  the  emperor  his  duty  well. 
Tell  them  he  thanks  them  for  it :  tell  them,  too, 
That  ere  their  opposition  reached  our  ears, 
Saladin  had  forgiven  Malek  Adhel. 

Atten.  O  joyful  news  I 
I  haste  to  gladden  many  a  gallant  heart. 
And  dry  the  tear  on  many  a  hardy  cheek, 
Unused  to  such  a  visitor.     [Exit.] 

SaL  These  men,  the  meanest  in  society, 
The  outcasts  of  the  earth,  —  by  war,  by  nature 
Hardened  and  rendered  callous,  —  these  who  claim 
No  kindred  with  thee,  —  who  have  never  heard 
The  accents  of  affection  from  thy  lips,  — 
Oh !  these  can  cast  aside  their  vowed  allegiance, 
Throw  off  their  long  obedience,  risk  their  lives 
To  save  thee  from  destruction  ;  while  I, 
I,  who  cannot  in  all  my  memory, 
Call  back  one  danger  which  thou  hast  not  shared, 
One  day  of  grief,  one  night  of  revelry 
Which  thy  resistless  kindness  hath  not  soothed, 
Or  thy  gay  smile  and  converse  rendered  sweeter ; 
I  who  have  thrice  in  the  ensanguined  field, 
When  death  seemed  certain,  only  uttered  —  u  Brother ! " 
And  seen  that  form  like  lightning  rush  between 
Saladin  and  his  foes,  and  that  brave  breast, 
Dauntless  exposed  to  many  a  furious  blow 
Intended  for  my  own,  —  I  could  forget 
That 't  was  to  thee  I  owed  the  very  breath 
Which  sentenced  thee  to  perish.     Oh,  't  is  shameful ! 
Thou  canst  not  pardon  me. 
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MvL  Ad.   By  these  tears,  I  can. 
O  brother !  from  this  very  hour,  a  new, 
A  glorious  life  commences :  —  I  am  all  thine. 
Again  the  day  of  gladness  or  of  anguish, 
Shall  Malek  Adhel  share ;  and  oft  again 
May  this  sword  fence  thee  in  the  bloody  field. 
Henceforth,  Saladin, 
My  heart,  my  soul,  my  sword,  are  thine  forever. 


LESSON    C. 

SELECT    PARAGRAPHS. 
1.  EFFECT  OP  CLIMATE  ON  MIHD.—lUltMlU 

1.  The  effect  of  climate  upon  the  character  of  individuals 
and  of  communities,  is  known  to  be  very  important.  The 
mind,  in  its  present  condition  of  existence,  is  dependent  for 
its  healthy  and  vigorous  manifestation  upon  the  degree  of 
energy  and  elasticity  with  which  the  physical  organs  fulfill 
their  functions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  and  equatorial 
regions,  are  subjected  to  the  paralyzing  and  debilitating  in- 
fluences of  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  any  considerable  development. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  advance  from  the  extremes 
to  a  more  equable  and  temperate  region,  the  mental  incubus 
gradually  disappears;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  salubrity 
and  genial  temperament  of  the  climate,  the  mind  in  all  its 
powers,  becomes  capable  of.  expanding  to  a  loftier  and  more 
substantial  flight  Independently  of  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions which  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  occupying  the  various  regions  of  the  frigid,  tem- 
perate, and  torrid  zones,  afford  of  the  principle  here  adverted 
to,  itp  existence  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  soundest 
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and  best  established  theories  of  science  and  philosophy,  in 
their  application  to  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of 
our  being. 

2.  TO  THH  CITIZENS  OF  BOSTON.— QuurOT. 

Our  ancestors  have  left  no  Corinthian  temples  on  our 
hills,  no  Gothic  cathedrals  on  our  plains,  no  proud  pyramid, 
no  storied  obelisk,  in  our  cities.  But  mind  is  there.  Saga- 
cious enterprise  is  there.  An  active,  vigorous,  intelligent, 
moral  population  throng  our  cities,  and  predominate  in  our 
fields ;  men,  patient  of  labor,  submissive  to  law,  respectful 
to  authority,  regardful  of  right,  faithful  to  liberty.  These 
are  the  monuments  of  our  ancestors.  They  stand  immuta- 
ble and  immortal,  in  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  their  descendants.  They  exist  in  the  spirit  which 
their  precepts  instilled,  and  their  examples  implanted. 

8.  THE  MISSIONARY'S  OBJECT.  —  Watlakd. 

1.  Point  us  to  the  loveliest  village  that  smiles  upon  a 
Scottish  or  New-England  landscape,  and  compare  it  with  the 
filthiness  and  brutality  of  a  Caffrarian  kraal,  and  we  tell  you 
that  our  object  is,  to  render  that  Caffrarian  kraal  as  happy 
and  as  gladsome,  as  that  Scottish  or  New-England  village. 

2.  Point  us  to  the  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where 
liberty  is  best  understood  and  most  perfectly  enjoyed, 
where  intellect  shoots  forth  in  its  richest  luxuriance,  where 
all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  heart  are  constantly  seen  in 
the  most  graceful  exercise,  and  where  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  is  felt  and  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  all  its  elevating, 
sanctifying,  and  saving  power ;  in  a  word,  point  us  to  the 
loveliest  and  happiest  neighborhood  in  the  world  on  which 
we  dwell, — and  we  tell  you  that  our  object  is,  to  render 
this  whole  earth,  with  all  its  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  people,  as  happy,  nay,  happier  than  such  a 
neighborhood. 
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LESSON   CI. 
THE   MISSIONARY'S   FAREWELL.  — S.  F.  Smith. 

1.  Yes,  my  native  land,  I  love  thee, — 

All  thy  scenes,  I  love  them  well ; 
Friends,  connections,  happy  country  1 

Can  I  bid  you  all  farewell  ? 
Can  I  leave  you, 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell  ? 

2.  Home  1  thy  joys  are  passing  lovely,  — 

Joys  no  stranger-heart  can  tell ; 
Happy  home !  indeed  I  love  thee ! 

Can  I,  can  I  say  —  farewell  ? 
Can  I  leave  thee, 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell  ? 

S.  Scenes  of  sacred  peace  and  pleasure, 
Holy  days  and  sabbath  bell, 
Richest,  brightest,  sweetest  treasure ! 
Can  I  say  a  last  farewell? 
Can  I  leave  you, 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell? 

4.  Yes,  I  hasten  from  you  gladly, 

From  the  scenes  I  loved  so  well ; 
Far  away,  ye  billows,  bear  me ; 

Lovely,  native  land,  farewell  I 
Pleased  I  leave  thee, 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell. 

5.  In  the  deserts  let  me  labor, 

On  the  mountains  let  me  tell 
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How  He  died  —  the  blessed  Saviour  — 
To  redeem  a  world  from  hell  I 
Let  me  hasten, 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell. 

6.  Bear  me  on,  thou  restless  ocean, 
Let  the  winds  the  canvas  swell ; 
Heaves  my  heart  with  warm  emotion, 
While  I  go  far  hence  to  dwell ; 
Glad  I  bid  thee, 
Native  land,  farewell,  farewell ! 


LESSON     CII. 

THE  BETTER   LAND.  — S.  J.   Pike. 

[Let  the  pupil  scan  the  following  piece,  tell  the  kind  of  verse  to  which 
tt  belongs,  and  what  is  peculiar  in  regard  to  its  form:  and  also  note  the 
easural  pauses.    See  p.  214  and  219.] 

1.  Toiling  pilgrims,  faint  and  weary,  lift  we  up  our  tearful 

eyes 
To  the  radiant  bourn  and  blissful,  whitherward  our  journey 

lies; 
To  a  land,  to  groping  Reason,  glimmering  dimly  and  afar, 
While  to  Faith's  clear  gaze,  it  shineth  like  a  fixed,  un- 

waning  star. 

2.  There  no  blinding  beams  of  noontide,  on  the  vision  flash 

and  glow ; 
Shrouded    midnight    never  cometh   with  her  footfalls, 

hushed  and  slow ; 
But  undarkening  brilliance  floateth  on  the  waves  of  holy 

air, 
Kindled  by  the  smile  eternal,  which  our  Father  deigns 

to  wear. 

2D  20  • 
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3.  There  the  verdure  fadeth  never,  and  the  odors  never  die ; 
There,  beneath  unwilling  blossoms,  piercing  thorns  may 

never  lie ; 
Music,  softer  and  diviner  than  from  earthly  lyres  hath 

rolled, 
Through  angelic  utterance  breaketh,  and  from  quivering 

chords  of  gold. 

4.  Like  a  dove  of  snowy  plumage,  brooding  on  her  leafy 

nest, 
Peace  in  sacred  beauty  resteth  deep  in  every  saintly 

breast; 
Hope  hath  found  the  dazzling  splendor  of  her  grandest 

day  outshone, 
While  through  every  bosom  thrilleth  joy  that  sense  hath 

never  known. 

6.  Tears  that  trembled  on  the  lashes  in  affliction's  keenest 

hours, 
Were  as  dews  of  summer  evenings,  on  the  thirsty  lips  of 

flowers ; 
Gleaming  crowns  adorn  each  forehead,  by  the  thorns  of 

sorrow  torn, 
And  he  wears  the  whitest  raiment,  who  the  heaviest  cross 

hath  borne. 


LESSON    CIII. 

A  SPEECH  ON  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.— Fox. 

1.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  speaks,  sir,  of  the 
strength  of  government.  But  what  symptom  of  strength 
does  it  exhibit  ?  Is  it  the  cordiality  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  national  force  ?     Is  it  the  harmony  that  happily  reigns 
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in  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  power  ?  Is  it  the  re- 
ciprocal affection  that  subsists  between  the  government  and 
the  people  ? 

2.  Is  it  in  the  energy  with  which  the  people  are  eager  to 
carry  into  execution  the  measures  of  the  administration, 
from  the  heartfelt  conviction  that  they  are  founded  in  wis- 
dom, favorable  to  their  own  freedom,  and  calculated  for 
national  happiness?  Is  it  because  our  resources  are 
flourishing  and  untouched,  because  our  vigor  is  undimin- 
ished, because  our  6pirit  is  animated  by  success,  and  our 
courage  by  our  glory  ? 

3.  Is  it  because  government  have,  in  a  perilous  situation, 
when  they  have  been  obliged  to  call  upon  the  country  for 
sacrifices,  shown  a  conciliating  tenderness  and  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  marked  disinterestedness 
and  forbearance  on  their  own  parts,  by  which  they  have, 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  made  their  own  economy  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  demands  for  the  public 
service  ?  Are  these  the  sources  of  the  strength  of  gov- 
ernment ? 

4.  I  forbear,  sir,  to  push  the  inquiry.  I  forbear  to  allude 
more  particularly  to  symptoms  which  no  man  can  contem- 
plate at  this  moment  without  grief  and  dismay.  It  is  not  the 
declarations  of  right  honorable  gentlemen,  that  constitute 
the  strength  of  a  government  That  government  is  alone 
strong,  which  possesses  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  will 
any  man  contend  that  we  should  not  be  more  likely  to  add 
strength  to  the  State,  if  we  were  to  extend  the  basis  of  the 
popular  representation  ? 

5.  Would  not  a  House  of  Commons,  freely  elected,  be  more 
likely  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  people  ?  If  this  be 
true  in  the  abstract,  it  is  certainly  our  peculiar  duty  to  look 
for  this  support  in  the  hour  of  difficulty.  What  man  who 
foresees  a  hurricane,  is  not  desirous  of  strengthening  his 
house?     Shall  nations  alone   be  blind  to  the  dictates  of 
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reason  ?     Let  us  not,  sir,  be  deterred  from  this  act  of  pru- 
dence, by  the  false  representations  that  are  made  to  us. 

6.  If  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  genuine  representation 
alone  can  give  solid  power,  and  that,  in  order  to  make  gov- 
ernment strong,  the  people  must  make  the  government,  you 
ought  to  act  on  this  grand  maxim  of  political  wisdom  thus 
demonstrated,  and  call  in  the  people,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  your  system,  to  the  strength  of  your  gov- 
ernment In  doing  this  you  will  not  innovate,  you  will  not 
imitate*  In  making  the  people  of  England  a  constituent 
part  of  England,  you  do  no  more  than  restore  the  genuine 
edifice,  designed  and  framed  by  our  ancestors. 


LESSON  CIV. 

GLORIOUS  NEW  ENGLAND.  —  Prestiss. 

1.  Glorious  New  England!  thou  art  still  true  to  thy  an* 
cient  fame,  and  worthy  of  thy  ancestral  honors.  We,  thy 
children,  have  assembled  in  this  far-distant  land  to  celebrate 
thy  birthday.  A  thousand  fond  associations  throng  upon  us, 
roused  by  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  On  thy  pleasant  valleys 
rest,  like  sweet  dews  of  morning,  the  gentle  recollections  of 
our  early  life ;  around  thy  hills  and  mountains  cling,  like 
gathering  mists,  the  mighty  memories  of  the  Revolution ; 
and,  far  away  in  the  horizon  of  thy  past,  gleam,  like  thy 
own  bright  northern  lights,  the  awful  virtues  of  our  pilgrim 
sires! 

2.  But  while  we  devote  this  day  to  the  remembrance  of 
our  native  land,  we  forget  not  that  in  which  our  happy  lot  is 
cast.  We  exult  in  the  reflection,  that  though  we  count  by 
thousands  the  miles  which  separate  us  from  our  birthplace, 
still  our  country  is  the  same.     We  are  no  exiles,  meeting 
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upon  die  banks  of  a  foreign  river,  to  swell  its  waters  with 
our  homesick  tears.  Here  floats  the  same  banner  which 
rustled  above  our  boyish  heads,  except  that  its  mighty  fold; 
are  wider,  and  its  glittering  stars  increased  in  number. 

3.  The  sons  of  New  England  are  found  in  every  State  of 
the  broad  Republic.  In  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  un- 
bounded west,  their  blood  mingles  freely  with  every  kindred 
current.  We  have  but  changed  our  chamber  in  the  pater- 
nal mansion ;  in  all  its  rooms  we  are  at  home,  and  all  wh« 
inhabit  it  are  our  brothers.  To  us,  the  Union  has  but  one 
domestic  hearth ;  its  household  gods  are  all  the  same.  Upon 
us,  then,  peculiarly  devolves  the  duty  of  feeding  the  fires 
upon  that  kindly  hearth, —  of  guarding,  with  pious  care,  those 
sacred  household  gods.  • 

4.  We  cannot  do  with  less  than  the  whole  Union ;  to  us 
it  admits  of  no  division.  In  the  veins  of  our  children  flows 
northern  and  southern  blood.  How  shall  it  be  separated  ? 
who  shall  put  asunder  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  the 
noblest  instincts  of  our  nature  ?  We  love  the  land  of  our 
adoption ;  so  do  we  that  of  our  birth.  Let  us  ever  be  true 
to  both !  and  always  exert  ourselves  in  maintaining  the 
unity  of  our  country,  the  integrity  of  the  Republic 

5.  Accursed,  then,  be  the  hand  put  forth  to  loosen  the 
golden  cord  of  Union !  thrice  accursed,  the  traitorous  lips 
which  shall  propose  its  severance  1  But  no !  the  Union  can- 
not be  dissolved.  Its  fortunes  are  too  brilliant  to  be  marred ; 
its  destinies  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Here  will  be  their 
greatest  triumph,  their  most  mighty  development 

6.  And,  when  a  century  hence,  the  Crescent  city  shall 
have  filled  her  golden  horns,  —  when  within  her  broad- 
armed  port  shall  be  gathered  the  products  of  the  industry  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  freemen,  —  when  galleries  of  art  and 
halls  of  learning  shall  have  made  classic  this  mart  of 
trade,  —  then  may  the  sons  of  pilgrims,  still  wandering  from 
the  bleak  hills  of  the  north,  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the 
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Great  river  and  exclaim  with  mingled  pride  and  wonder, — 
"  Lo,  this  is  oar  country ;  when  did  the  world  ever  behold 
so  rich  and  magnificent  a  city,  —  so  great  and  glorious  a 
Republic!" 


LESSON    CV. 

SELECT  PARAGRAPHS. 

[Let  the  pupil  determine  the  kinds  of  emotion  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  and  refer  to  the  rale  or  roles  for  reading  each.] 

1.  SRTLOCK'S*  ADDRESS  TO  ANTONIO.  —  SaaxamuBS. 

f 

1.  Signior  Antonio,t  many  a  time,  and  oft, 
In  the  Bialto  t  ypu  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe : 
You  call  me  —  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

2.  Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then  ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 

"  Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys ; "  you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold ;  moneys  is  your  suit. 

3.  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 
a  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible, 


*  Shy'lock,  here  represents  a  Jew. 

t  Anto-nio,  here  represented  as  a  merchant  of  Venice. 

%  Ri-al'to,  a  magnificent  bridge  oner  the  grand  canal  In  Vealoe. 
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A  ear  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  "  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this :  — 

u  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
You  spurned  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  called  .me  — dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  'U  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  ?  " 

2.  RODERICK  DHU*  AND  FITtJAMES.t  —  Soon.  % 

1.  In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famished 'and,  chilled,  through  ways  unknown, 
Tangled  and  steep,  he  journeyed  on ; 
Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  turned, 
A  watch-fire  close  before  him  burned. 

2.  Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 
Basked,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 
And  up  he  sprang,  with  sword  in  hand,  — 

"  Thy  name  and  purpose  1     Saxon,  stand ! " 
u  A  stranger."    u  What  dost  thou  require  ?  " 
"  Best  and  a  guide,  and  food,  and  fire: 
My  life 's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 
The  gale  has  chilled  my  limbs  with  frost." 

3.  "  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Boderick  ?  "    "  No." 
"  Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?  " 

"  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 

Thou  bearest  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight" 


•  Rod'«4ck  Dho,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  highland-ohlat 

t  FiteJamef,  king  of  Scotland- 

t  Sir  Wal'tar  Scott,  a,  celebrated  poet,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  174L 
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"  Then,  by  these  tokens,  mayst  thou  know 
Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 
"  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 


LESSON    CVI. 

THE   THREE   BLACK   CBOWS.  —  Bybom.* 
[See  Personation,  p.  202,  and  Rhetorical  Dialogue,  p.  106.) 

1   Two  honest  tradesmen,  meeting  in  the*  Strand, 
One  took  the  other  briskly  by  the  hand :  — 
a  Hark  ye,"  said  he,  "  't  is  an  odd  story  this, 
About  the  crows ! "  —  a  I  don  *t  know  what  it  is,* 
Replied  his  friend. 

2.  u  No !  I'm  surprised  at  that ; 

Where  I  came  from,  it  is  the  common  chat 
But  you  shall  hear, — an  odd  affair  indeed ! 
And  that  it  happened,  they  are  all  agreed. 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, — 
A  gentleman  that  lives  not  far  from  'Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  (as  all  the  alley  knows,) 
Took  physic,  and  has  thrown  up  three  black  crows ! " 

8,  a  Impossible ! "  —  "  Nay,  but  it's  really  true ; 
I  had  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you." 
"  From  whose,  I  pray  ?  "     So,  having  named  the  man, 
Straight  to  inquire,  his  curious  comrade  ran. 
"  Sir,  did  you  tell  ?  "  —  relating  the  affair : 
u  Yes,  sir,  I  did ;  and,  if  it 's  worth  your  care, 


«  By'rom,  (John,)  an  English  poet,born  in  Keraal  near  Manchester,  and  died  i 
Um  latter  plao*  In  1788,  aged  astanty-two. 
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Ask  Mr.  Such-a-one ;  he  told  it  me ;  — 
But,  by-the-by,  't  was  two  black  crows,  not  three." 
Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event, 
Whip  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went 

4.  "  Sir,"  —  and  so  forth, —  u  Why,  yes,  the  thing  is  fact, 
Thougn  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact ; 

It  was  not  two  black  crows,  —  't  was  only  one ;  — 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon : 
The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case." 

5.  «  Where  may  I  find  him  ?  "  —  "  Why,  —  in  such  a  place." 
Away  he  goes,  and  having  found  him  out,  — 

"  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt." 

Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referred,  ., 

And  begged  to  know  if  true,  what  he  had  heard. 

u  Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  ?  "  —  "  Not  I ! " 

6.  "  Bless  me !  how  people  propagate  a  lie ! 

Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  three,  two,  and  one,    <* 
And  here  I  find,  at  last,  all  comes  to  none ! 
Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all  ?  " 
"  Crow  ?  —  crow  ? — perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recall 
The  matter  over."  —  "  And  pray,  sir,  what  was 't  ?  " 
u  Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and,  at  the  last, 
I  did  throw  up,  (and  told  my  neighbor  so,) 
Something  that  was  as  black,  sir,  as  a  crow." 


LESSON    CVII. 

AMERICA   AND   WASHINGTON.  —  Phii-ups. 

I.  I  appeal  to  History.     Tell  me,  thou  reverend  chroni- 
cler of  the  grave,  can  all  the  illusions  of  ambition  realized. 
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can  all  the  wealth  of  a  universal  commerce,  can  all  the 
achievements  of  successful  heroism,  or  all  the  establishments 
of  this  world's  wisdom,  secure  to  empire  the  permanency  of 
its  possessions  ?  Alas !  Troy  *  thought  so  once ;  yet  the 
land  of  Priam t  lives  only  in  song!  Thebes  thought  so 
once;  yet  her  hundred  gates  have  crumbled,  and  her  very 
tombs  are  but  as  the  dost  they  were  vainly  intended  to  com- 
memorate I  So  thought  Palmyra ;  }  yet  where  is  she?  So 
thought  the  countries  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Spartan; 
yet  the  land  of  Leonidas  §  is  trampled  by  the  timid  slave, 
and -Athens  I  insulted  by  the  servile,  mindless,  and  enervate 
Ottoman.1T  In  his  hurried  march,  Time  has  but  looked  at 
their  imagined  immortality;  and  all  its  vanities  from  the 
palace  to  the  tomb,  have,  with  their  ruins,  erased  the  very 
impression  of  his  footsteps. 

2.  The  days  of  their  glory  are  as  if  they  had  never  been ; 
and  the  island  that  was  then  a  speck,  rude  and  neglected,  in 
the  barren  ocean,  now  rivals  the  ubiquity  of  their  com- 
merce, the  glory  of  their  arms,  the  fame  of  their  philosophy, 
the  eloquence  of  their  senate,  and  the  inspiration  of  their 
bards.  Who  shall  say,  then,  contemplating  the  past,  that 
England,  proud  and  potent  as  she  appears,  may  not  one  day 
be  what  Athens  is,  and  the  young  America  yet  soar  to  be 
what  Athens  was!  Who  shall  say,  that,  when  the  European 
column  shall  have  moldered,  and  the  night  of  barbarism 
obscured  its  very  ruins,  that  mighty  continent  may  not 
emerge  from  the  horizon,  to  rule  for  its  time,  sovereign  of 
the  ascendant ! 

3.  Sir,  it  matters  very  little,  what  immediate  spot  may 


*  Troy,  an  ancient  city  in  Aria  Minor. 

t  Pri'am,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  and  king  of  Troy. 

t  Pal-my'ra,  onoa  a  magnificent  city  in  Syria,  now  in  rains. 

f  Le*on1-das,  a  celebrated  king  of  Laoedjemon. 

V  Ath'ens,  the  capital  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  Grecian  literature 

V  Ot  to-man,  a  native  cltUen  of  the  Tiukiah  empire, — a  Turk. 
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have  been  the  birthplace  of  such  a  man  as  Washington. 
No  people  can  claim,  no  country  can  appropriate  him.  The 
boon  of  Providence  to  the  human  race,  —  his  fame  is  eter- 
nity, and  his  residence,  creation.  Though  it  was  the  defeat 
of  our  arms,  and  the  disgrace  of  our  policy,  I  almost  bless 
the  convulsion  in  which  he  had  his  origin.  If  the  heavens 
thundered,  and  the  earth  rocked,  yet,  when  the  storm  had 
passed,  how  pure  was  the  climate  that  it  cleared !  how  bright 
in  the  brow  of  the  firmament,  was  the  planet  which  it  re- 
vealed to  us!  In  the  production  of  Washington,  it  does 
really  appear  as  if  nature  was  endeavoring  to  improve  upon 
herself,  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  world  were 
but  so  many  studies  preparatory  to  the  patriot  of  the  new. 

4.  Individual  instances,  no  doubt  there  were,  —  splendid 
exemplifications  of  some  single  qualification.  Cesar  was  mer- 
ciful, Scipio  was  continent,  Hannibal  was  patient ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Washington  to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and,  like 
the  lovely  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  artist,  to  exhibit,  in 
one  glow  of  associated  beauty,  the  pride  of  every  model,  and 
the  perfection  of  every  master. 

.5.  As  a  general,  he  marshaled  the  peasant  into  a  veteran, 
and  supplied,  by  discipline,  the  absence  of  experience ;  as  a 
statesman,  he  enlarged  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  into  the 
most  comprehensive  system  of  general  advantage  ;  and  such 
was  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  and  the  philosophy  of  his 
counsels,  that,  to  the  soldier  and  the  statesman,  he  almost 
added  the  character  of  the  sage !  A  conqueror,  he  was  un- 
tainted with  the  crime  of  blood ;  a  revolutionist,  he  was  free 
from  any  stain  of  treason ;  for  aggression  commenced  the 
contest,  and  his  country  called  him  to  the  command.  Liberty 
unsheathed  his  sword,  necessity  stained,  victory  returned  it. 

6.  If  he  had  paused  here,  history  might  have  doubted 
what  station  to  assign  him ;  whether  at  the  head  of  her 
citizens  or  her  soldiers,  her  heroes  or  her  patriots.  But  the 
last  glorious  act  crowns  his  career,  and  banishes  all  hesita- 
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tion.  Who  like  Washington,  after  having  emancipated  a 
hemisphere,  resigned  its  crown,  and  preferred  the  retirement 
of  domestic  life,  to  the  adoration  of  a  land  he  might  be  almost 
said  to  have  created  !  Happy,  proud  America !  The  light- 
nings of  heaven  yielded  to  your  philosophy  I  The  tempta- 
tions of  earth  could  not  seduce  your  patriotism  I 


LESSON    CVIII. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 
Bbougbam.* 

1.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  because  it  has  been  oftentimes 
said,  that  the  period  of  youth  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  retirement  of  a  college 
almost  exclusively  adapted  to  much  study.  At  your  envia 
ble  age,  every  thing  has  the  lively  interest  of  novelty  and 
freshness ;  attention  is  perpetually  sharpened  by  curiosity ; 
and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  the  deep  impressions  it  thus 
receives,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  after-life;  while  the  dis- 
tracting cares  of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  cro*9 
not  the  threshold  of  these  calm  retreats ;  its  distant  noise 
and  bustle  are  faintly  heard,  making  the  shelter  you  enjoy 
more  grateful ;  and  the  struggles  of  anxious  mortals,  em- 
barked upon  that  troublous  sea,  are  viewed  from  an  emi- 
nence, the  security  of  which  is  rendered  more  sweet,  by  the 
prospect  of  the  scene  below. 

2.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  you,  too,  will  be  plunged  into 
those  waters  of  bitterness,  —  and  will  cast  an  eye  of  regret, 
as  now  I  do,  upon  the  peaceful  regions  you  have  quitted  for- 


*Brough'am,  a  distinguished  parliament*!?  debater  and  orator,  of 
•cent,  bat  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  177S. 
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ever.  Such  is  your  lot,  as  members  of  society ;  but  it  will 
be  your  own  fault,  if  you  look  back  on  this  place  with  re- 
pentance or  with  shame.  And  be  well  assured,  that  what- 
ever time,  —  ay,  every  hour, — you  squander  here  in  un- 
profitable idling,  will  then  rise  up  against  you,  and  be  paid 
for  by  years  of  bitter,  but  unavailing  regrets. 

3.  Study,  then,  I  beseech  you,  so  to  store  your  minds 
with  the  requisite  learning  of  former  ages,  that  you  may 
always  possess  within  yourselves  sources  of  rational  and 
refined  enjoyment,  which  will  enable  you  to  set  at  naught 
the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  whereof  other  men  are 
slaves  ;  and  so  imbue  yourselves  with  the  sound  philosophy 
of  later  days,  forming  yourselves  to  the  virtuous  habits 
which  are  its  legitimate  offspring,  that  you  may  walk  unhurt 
through  the  trials  which  await  you,  and  may  look  down 
upon  the  ignorance  and  error  that  surround  you,  not  with 
lofty  and  supercilious  contempt,  as  the  sages  of  old  time, 
but  with  the  vehement  desire  of  enlightening  those  that 
wander  in  darkness,  and  who  are  by  so  much  the  more  en- 
deared to  us,  by  how  much  they  want  our  assistance. 


LESSON     CIX. 

SPEAK   NOT  TO  HIM  A  BITTER  WORD.—  Akon. 

1.       Wouldst  thou  a  wanderer  reclaim, 
A  wild  and  restless  spirit  tame,  — 
Check  the  warm  flow  of  youthful  blood, 
And  lead  a  lost  one  back  to  God  ? 
Pause,  if  thy  spirit's  wrath  be  stirred, 
Speak  not  to  him  a  bitter  word,  — 
Speak  not,  —  that  bitter  word  may  be 
The  stamp  that  seals  his  destiny. 
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2.       If  widely  he  hath  gone  astray, 

And  dark  excess  has  marked  his  way, 
T  is  pitiful,  but  yet  beware,  — 
Reform  must  come  from  kindly  care. 
Forbid  thy  parting  lips  to  move 
But  in  the  gentle  tones  of  love. 
Though  sadly  his  young  heart  hath  erred, 
Speak  not  to  him  a  bitter  word. 

8.       The  lowering  frown  he  will  not  bear ; 
The  venomed  chiding,  will  not  hear ; 
The  ardent  spirit  will  not  brook 
The  stinging  tooth  of  sharp  rebuke  ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  goad  the  restless  steed, 
To  calm  his  fire  or  check  his  speed, 
Then  let  no  angry  tones  be  heard, — 
Speak  not  to  him  a  bitter  word. 

4.         Go  kindly  to  him,  make  him  feel 
Your  heart  yearns  deeply  for  his  weal ; 
Tell  him  the  perils  of  the  way 
Wherein  his  devious  footsteps  stray, 
So  shalt  thou  win  him,  —  call  him  back, 
From  pleasure's  smooth,  seductive  track  ; 
And  warnings  thou  hast  mildly  given, 
May  guide  the  wanderer  to  Heaven. 


5.  No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortune  wears, 
No  gem  that  sparkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  stars  which  night's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  rising  sun  that  gilds  the  vernal  morn, 
Shine  with  such  luster,  as  the  tear  that  breaks 
For  others'  woe,  down  Virtue's  lovely  cheeks. 
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LESSON    CX. 

HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE  IN  THE  VALE  OF  Y3HAMOUNL* 
Coleridge. 

1.  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 

In  his  steep  course  ?  —  so  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovereign  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  f  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form, 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  above, 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black,  — 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge !     But,  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. 

2.  O  dread  and  silent  mount !    I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 

Yea,  with  my  life,  and  life's  own  secret  joy,  — 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing —  there, 

Als  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven ! 


*  Cha-mon'ni,  a  town  in  a  celebrated  Tale  which  lie*  north  of  Mont  Blanc  in 
'dwitserland.  This  rale  to  8,800  fcet  above  the  sea,  and  the  scenery  around  it  U  on- 
rivaled  in  beaaty  and  grandeur. 

1  Ar've  and  Ar-Tei'ron,  rlrere  which  hare  their  sonrcee  at  the  toot  of  Mont 
Blanc. 
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8.   Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest ;  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy.     Awake, 
Voice  o£  sweet  song !     Awake,  my  heart,  awake  I 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

4.  Thou,  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale  ! 
O,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 

Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink.  — 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Coherald,  wake !     O  wake !  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sunk  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

5.  And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents,  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
Forever  shattered,  and  the  same  forever? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded,  and  the  silence  came,  — 

"  Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ?  n 

6.  Ye  ice-falls !  ye,  that  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain,  — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents  !     Silent  cataracts !  — 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  7     Who  bade  the  sun 
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Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who  with  living  flowers  * 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ?  — 
"  God!  "  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice  plains  echo,  "  God ! " 
"  God  ! "  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice  1 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  —  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And,  in  their  perilous  fall,  shall  thunder,  "  God  I " 

7.  Ye  living  flowers,  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats,  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm  I 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements  ! 

Utter  forth,  "  God  I "  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

8.  Thou,  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene, 

,  Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast,  — 
Thou,  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  I  thou 
That,  as  I  raise  my  head  —  awhile  bowed  low 
In  adoration  —  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  traveling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me,  —  rise,  O  ever  rise  I 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit,  throned  among  the  hills,  — 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven,  — 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
"  Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God." 


•  Gentium  Mtj«r  with  it*  blomomi  of  loreUett  blue,  growl  In  Immense  no 
vifiln  ft  few  pace*  of  th«M  glaofan. 

2E  21 
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LESSON    CXI. 
THE   LAST   HOURS   OF   WASHINGTON. —Cubits. 

1.  Many  years  have  passed  since  an  interesting  group 
were  assembled  in  the  death-room,  and  witnessed  the  last 
hours  of  Washington.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1799,  the  General  was  engaged  in  making  some 
improvements  in  the  front  of  Mount  Vernon.  As  was  usual 
with  him,  he  carried  his  own  compass,  noted  his  observations, 
and  marked  out  the  ground.  The  day  became  rainy  with 
sleet;  and  the  improver  remained  so  long  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  to  be  considerably  wet  before 
his  return  to  the  house.  About  one  o'clock,  he  was  seized 
with  dullness  and  nausea,  but  having  changed  his  clothes,  he 
sat  down  to  his  in-door  work, — there  being  no  moment  of 
his  time  for  which  he  had  not  provided  an  appropriate  em- 
ployment 

2.  At  night,  on  joining  his  family  circle,  the  General  com- 
plained of  a  slight  indisposition ;  and,  after  a  single  cup  of 
tea,  repaired  to  his  library,  where  he  remained  writing  until 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  Mrs.  Washington 
retired  about  the  usual  hour,  but  becoming  alarmed  at  not 
hearing  the  accustomed  sound  of  the  library  door  as  it  closed 
for  the  night,  and  gave  signal  for  rest  in  the  well-regulated 
mansion,  she  rose  again,  and  continued  sitting  up,  in  much 
anxiety  and  suspense.  At  length  the  well-known  step  was 
heard  on  the  stair,  and  upon  the  General's  entering  his 
rhamber,  the  lady  chided  him  for  staying  up  so  late,  know- 
ing him  to  be  unwell;  to  which  Washington  made  this 
memorable  reply:  "I  came  as  soon  as  my  business  was 
accomplished.  You  well  know,  that  through  a  long  life,  it 
htus  been  my  unvaried  rule,  never  to  put  off  till  the  morrow, 
the  duties  which  should  be  performed  to-day." 

3.  Having  first  covered  the  fire  with  care,  the  man  of 
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mighty  labors  sought  repose ;  but  it  came  not  as  it  long  had 
been  wont  to  do,  to  comfort  and  restore,  after  the  many 
earnest  occupations  of  the  well-spent  day.  The  night  was 
passed  in  feverish  restlessness  and  pain.  "  Tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  was  destined  no  more  to  visit 
his  couch;  yet  the  manly  sufferer  uttered  no  complaint, 
would  permit  no  one  to  be  disturbed  in  his  rest  on  his 
account ;  and  it  was  only  at  daybreak,  he  would  consent  that 
the  overseer  might  be  called  in,  and  bleeding  be  resorted  to. 
A  vein  was  opened,  but  no  relief  was  afforded. 

4.  Couriers  were  despatched  to  Dr.  Craik,  the  family 
physician,  and  Drs.  Dick  and  Brown,  as  consulting  phy- 
sicians, all  of  whom  came  with  speed.  The  proper  remedies 
were  administered,  but  without  producing  their  healing 
effects ;  while  the  patient,  yielding  to  the  anxious  looks  of 
all  around  him,  waived  his  usual  objections  to  medicines,  and 
took  those  which  were  prescribed,  without  hesitation  or  re- 
mark. The  medical  gentlemen  spared  not  their  skill,  and 
all  the  resources  of  their  art  were  exhausted  in  unwearied 
endeavors,  to  preserve  this  noblest  work  of  nature. 

5.  The  night  approached,  —  the  last  night  of  Washington , 
the  weather  became  severely  cold,  while  the  group  gathered 
nearer  the  couch  of  the  sufferer,  watching  with  intense 
anxiety  for  the  slightest  dawning  of  hope.  He  spoke  but 
little.  To  the  respectful  and  affectionate  inquiries  of  an  old 
family  servant,  as  she  smoothed  down  his  pillow,  how  he 
felt,  he  answered,  "I  am  very  ill."  To  Dr.  Craik,  his 
earliest  companion  in  arms,  longest  tried  and  bosom  friend, 
he  observed,  "  I  am  dying,  sir,  —  but  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die." 

6.  The  patient  bore  his  acute  suffering  with  fortitude  and 
perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  while,  as  the  night 
advanced,  it  became  evident  that  he  was  sinking,  and  he 
seemed  fully  aware  that  his  hour  was  nigh.  He  inquired 
the  time,  and  was  answered,  a  few  minutes  to  twelve     He 
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spoke  no  more,  —  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  he 
was  conscious  that  his  hour  was  come.  With  surprising 
self-possession,  he  prepared  to  die.  Composing  his  form  at 
length,  and  folding  his  arms  upon  his  bosom,  without  a  sigh, 
without  a  groan,  the  father  of  his  country  died.  No  pang 
nor  struggle  told  when  the  noble  spirit  took  its  noiseless 
flight ;  while  so  tranquil  appeared  the  manly  features  in  the 
repose  of  death,  that  some  moments  had  passed,  ere  those 
p  o*ind  could  believe  that  the  patriarch  was  no  more. 


LESSON    CXII. 

EULOGY   ON  JOHN  C.    CALHOUN.*— Webstkb. 

1.  Mr.  President :  —  I  hope  the  senate  will  indulge  me  in 
adding  a  very  few  words  to  what  has  already  been  said. 
My  apology  for  this  is  the  very  long  acquaintance  which  has 
subsisted  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself.  We  are  of  the 
same  age.  I  made  my  first  entrance  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  May,  1818.  I  there  found  Mr.  Calhoun.  He 
had  already  been  a  member  of  that  body  for  two  or  three 
years.  I  found  him  then  an  active  and  efficient  member  of 
the  assembly  to  which  he  belonged,  taking  a  decided  part, 
and  exercising  a  decided  influence,  in  all  its  deliberations. 

2.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius  and  commanding 
talent.  All  the  country  and  all  the  world  admit  that  His 
mind  was  both  perceptive  and  vigorous.  It  was  clear,  quick, 
and  strong.  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  the  man- 
ner of  his  exhibition  of  his  sentiments  in  public  bodies,  was 
part  of  his  intellectual  character.     It  grew  out  of  the  quali- 

•  Mr.  Calhoun  died  In  the  city  of  Washington,  March  81, 1850,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  from  South 
Carolina. 
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ties  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain,  strong,  terse,  condensed, 
concise  ;  sometimes  impassioned, — still  always  severe.  Re- 
jecting ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for  illustration,  hi.* 
power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  propositions,  in  the 
closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  earnestness  and  energy  of 
his  manner. 

8.  These  are  the  qualities,  as  I  think,  which  have  enabled 
him  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  speak  often,  and 
yet  always  command  attention.  His  demeanor  as  a  senator 
is  well  known  to  us  all,  —  is  appreciated,  venerated  by  us 
alL  No  mau  was  more  respectful  to  others ;  no  man  carried 
himself  with  greater  decorum ;  no  man,  with  superior  dig- 
nity. I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt,  when  he  last 
addressed  us  from  his  seat  in  the  senate,  —  his  form  still 
erect,  with  a  voice  by  no  means  indicating  such  a  degree  of 
physical  weakness  as  did  in  fact  possess  him,  with  clear 
tones,  and  an  impressive,  and  I  may  say,  an  imposing  man- 
ner, —  who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine  that  we  saw 
before  us  a  senator  of  Borne,  when  Rome  survived. 

4.  Sir,  I  have  not,  in  public  nor  in  private  life,  known  a 
more  assiduous  person  in  the  discharge  of  his  appropriate 
duties.  I  have  known  no  man  who  wasted  less  of  life  in 
what  is  called  recreation,  or  employed  less  of  it  in  any  pur- 
suits not  connected  with  the  immediate  discharge  of  his  duty. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation with  his  friends. 

5.  There  was  a  charm  in  his  conversation  not  often  found. 
He  delighted,  especially,  in  conversation  and  intercourse 
with  young  men.  I  suppose  that  there  has  been  no  man 
among  us,  who  had  more  winning  manners,  in  such  an  inter- 
course and  such  conversation  with  men  comparatively  young, 
than  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  believe  one  great  power  of  his  charac- 
ter in  general,  was  his  conversational  talent  I  believe  it  is 
that,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  his  high  integrity,  and  the 
greatest  reverence  for  his  talents  and  ability,  that  has  made 
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him  so  endeared  an  object  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
which  he  belonged. 

6.  Mr.  President,  he  had  the  basis,  the  indispensable  basts, 
of  all  high  character ;  and  that  was  unspotted  integrity,  — 
unimpeached  honor  and  character.  If  he  had  aspirations, 
they  were  high,  and  honorable,  and  noble.  There  was 
nothing  groveling,  or  low,  or  meanly  selfish,  that  came  near 
the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  However,  sir,  he 
may  have  differed  from  others  of  us  in  his  political  opinions 
or  his  political  principles,  those  principles  and  those  opinions 
will  now  descend  to  posterity,  under  the  sanction  of  a  great 
name. 

7.  He  has  lived  long  enough,  he  has  done  enough,  and  he 
has  done  it  so  well,  so  successfully,  so  honorably,  as  to  con- 
nect himself  for  all  time  with  the  records  of  his  country. 
He  is  now  a  historical  character.  Those  of  us  who  have 
known  him  here,  will  find  that  he  has  left  upon  our  minds, 
and  upon  our  hearts,  a  strong  and  lasting  impression  of  his 
person,  his  character,  and  his  public  performances,  which, 
while  we  live,  will  never  be  obliterated. 

8.  We  shall  hereafter,  I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grate- 
ful recollection,  that  we  have  lived  in  his  age,  that  we  have 
been  his  cotemporaries,  that  we  have  seen  him,  and"  heard 
him,  and  known  him.  We  shall  delight  to  speak  of  him  to 
those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill  our  places.  And,  when  the 
time  shall  come,  that  we  ourselves  shall  go,  one  after  an- 
other, in  succession  to  our  graves,  we  shall  carry  with  us  a 
deep  sense  of  his  genius  and  character,  his  honor  and  integ- 
rity, his  amiable  deportment  in  private  life,  and  the  purity 
of  his  exalted  patriotism. 
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LESSON    CXIII. 
EULOGY  ON  HENRY  CLAY.*—  Cooper. 

1.  Mr.  President :  —  It  is  not  always  by  words,  that  the 
living  pay  to  the  dead  the  sincerest  and  most  eloquent  tribute. 
The  tears  of  a  nation,  flowing  spontaneously  over  the  grave 
of  a  public  benefactor,  are  a  more  eloquent  testimonial  of  his 
worth,  and  of  the  affection  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen, 
than  the  most  highly  wrought  eulogium  of  the  most  gifted 
tongue. 

2.  The  heart  is  not  necessarily  the  fountain  of  words,  but 
it  is  always  the  source  of  tears,  whether  of  joy,  gratitude,  or 
grief.  But  sincere,  truthful,  and  eloquent,  as  they  are,  they 
leave  no  permanent  record  of  the  virtues  and  greatness  of 
him  on  whose  tomb  they  are  she$. 

8.  As  the  dews  of  heaven,  falling  at  night,  are  absorbed 
by  the  earth,  or  dried  up  by  the  morning  sun,  so  the  tears  of 
a  people,  shed  for  their  benefactor,  disappear  without  leaving 
a  trace  to  tell  to  future  generations  of  the  services,  sacrifices, 
and  virtues  of  him,  to  whose  memory  they  were  a  grateful 
tribute.  But  as  homage  paid  to  virtue,  is  an  incentive  to  it, 
it  is  right  that  the  memory  of  the  good,  the  great,  and  noble 
of  the  earth,  should  be  preserved  and  honored. 

4.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  befitting  here,  to-day,  to  add 
to  the  life  of  Henry  Clay,  the  record  of  his  death,  signalized 
as  it  is  by  a  nation's  gratitude  and  grief.  It  is  right  that 
posterity  should  learn  from  us,  the  cotemporaries  of  the 
illustrious  deceased,  that  his  virtues  and  services  were  ap- 
preciated by  his  country,  and  acknowledged  by  the  tears  of 
his  countrymen  poured  out  upon  his  grave. 

5.  The  career  of  Henry  Clay  was  a  wonderful  one.    And 

•  Mr.  Clay  died  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Jane  29, 1852,  In  the  ieTenty-dxtli 
year  of  hi*  age.  He  wai  a  member  of  the  United  State*  Senate,  from  Kentucky,  a  t 
the  time  of  hie  death. 
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what  an  illustration  of  the  excellence  of  our  institutions 
would  a  retrospect  of  bis  life  afford !  Born  in  a  humble  sta- 
tion, without  any  of  the  adventitious  aids  of  fortune  by  which 
the  obstructions  on  the  road  to  fame  are  smoothed,  he  rose, 
not  only  to  the  most  exalted  eminence  of  position,  but  like- 
wise to  the  highest  place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 

6.  Taking  into  view  the  disadvantages  of  his  early  posi- 
tion, disadvantages  against  which  he  had  always  to  contend, 
his  career  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  great  men. 
To  have  seen  him  a  youth,  without  friends  or  fortune,  and 
with  but  a  scanty  education,  who  would  have  ventured  to 
predict  for  him  a  course  so  brilliant  and  beneficent,  and  a 
fame  so  well-deserved  and  enduring  ? 

7.  Like  the  pine,  which  sometimes  springs  up  amidst  the 
rocks  on  the  mountain-side,  with  scarce  a  crevice  in  which  to 
fix  its  roots,  or  soil  to  nourish  them,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
overtops  all  the  trees  of  the  surrounding  forest,  Henry  Clay, 
by  his  own  inherent,  self-sustaining  energy  and  genius,  rose 
to  an  altitude  of  fame  almost  unequaled  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

8.  As  an  orator,  legislator,  and  statesman,  he  had  no 
superior.  All  his  faculties  were  remarkable,  and  in  re- 
markable combination.  Possessed  of  a  brilliant  genius  and 
fertile  imagination,  his  judgment  was  sound,  discriminating, 
aud  eminently  practical.  Of  an  ardent  and  impetuous  tem- 
perament, he  was  nevertheless  persevering,  and  firm  of  pur- 
pose. Frank,  bold,  and  intrepid,  he  was  cautious  in  provid- 
ing against  the  contingencies  and  obstacles  which  might 
possibly  rise  up  in  the  road  to  success.  Generous,  liberal, 
and  entertaining  broad  and  expanded  views  of  national 
policy,  in  his  legislative  course,  he  never  transcended  the 
limits  of  a  wise  economy. 

9.  But,  of  all  his  faculties,  that  of  making  friends  and 
attaching  them  to  him,  was  the  most  remarkable  and  extraor- 
dinary.    In  this  respect,  he  seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of 
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fascination,  by  which  all  who  came  into  his  presence  were 
attracted  toward,  and  bound  to  him,  by  ties  which  neither 
time  nor  circumstances  had  power  to  dissolve  or  weaken. 
In  the  admiration  of  his  friends,  was  the  recognition  of 
the  divinity  of  intellect ;  in  their  attachment  to  him,  a  con- 
fession of  his  generous,  personal  qualities  and  Social  virtues. 

10.  Of  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  present  oc- 
casion affords  no  room  for  a  sketch  more  extended  than  that 
which  his  respected  colleague  has  presented.  It  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  say,  that  for  more  than  forty  years  he  has  been 
a  prominent  actor  in  the  drama  of  American  affairs.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  England,  his  voice  was  more  potent 
than  any  other  in  awakening  the  spirit  of  the  country,  infus- 
ing confidence  into  the  people,  and  rendering  available  the 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  contest 

H.  In  our  domestic  controversies,  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  he  has 
always  been  first  to  note  danger,  as  well  as  to  suggest  the 
means  of  averting  it.  When  the  waters  of  the  great  politi- 
cal deep  were  upheaved  by  the  tempest  of  discord,  and  the  ark 
of  the  Union,  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  destinies  of 
freedom,  tossing  about  on  the  raging  billows,  and  drifting 
every  moment  nearer  to  the  vortex  which  threatened  to 
swallow  it  up,  it  was  his  clarion  voice,  rising  above  the 
storm,  that  admonished  the  crew  of  impending  peril,  and 
counseled  the  way  to  safety. 

12.  But,  devotedly  as  he  loved  his  country,  his  aspirations} 
were  not  limited  to  its  welfare  alone.  Wherever  freedom 
had  a  votary,  that  votary  had  a  friend  in  Henry  Clay.  But 
neither  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  his  own  country, 
nor  his  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  others,  nor  his  genius,  nor 
the  affection  of  friends,  could  turn  aside  the  destroyer.  No 
price  could  purchase  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of 
humanity.  Henry  Clay,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  gifted, 
had  to  die. 

21* 
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LESSON    CXIV 

EULOGY   ON  DANIEL  WEBSTER.*— Culrkk. 

1.  The  voice  of  national  eulogy  and  sorrow  unite  to  tell 
us,  Daniel  Webster  is  numbered  with  the  dead.  Seldom 
has  mortality  seen  a  sublimer  close  of  an  illustrious  career. 
No  American,  since  Washington,  has,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
occupied  the  thoughts  and  molded  the  minds  of  men.  The 
past  may  hold  back  its  tribute,  and  the  present  give  no  light, 
but  the  future  will  show,  in  colors  of  living  truth,  the  honor 
which  is  justly  due  him  as  the  political  prophet  and  great 
intellectual  light  of  the  new  world.  His  lifetime  labors  have 
been  to  defend  the  Constitution,  to  preserve  the  Union,  to 
honor  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution,  to  vindicate  interna- 
tional law,  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  trans- 
mit the  blessings  of  good  government  to  all  who  should 
thereafter  walk  on  American  soil. 

2.  Daniel  Webster  was  great  in  all  the  elements  of  his 
character.  Great  in  original  mental  strength,  —  great  in 
varied  and  vast  acquirements,  —  great  in  quick  and  keen 
perception,  —  great  in  subtle,  logical  discrimination,  —  great 
in  force  of  thought,  —  great  in  power' of  intense  and  rigid 
analysis,  —  great  in  rare  and  beautiful  combination  of  tal- 
ent, —  great  in  ability  to  make  an  effort  and  command  his 
power,  —  great  in  range  and  acuteness  of  vision,  —  he  could 
see  like  a  prophet  Hence,  his  decision  of  character,  —  his 
bold,  manly,  and  independent  thought,  —  his  whole  sover- 
eignty of  mind.  No  man,  probably,  ever  lived,  who  could 
calculate  with  such  mathematical  certainty,  the  separate 
effect  of  human  actions,  or  the  intricate,  combined,  and  com- 


•Mr.  Webster  died  at  Marshfleld,  Man.,  October  24,  1868,  la  the  seraty.flnt 
rear  of  his  age.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of 
ib  death. 
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plicated  influence  of  every  movement,  social,  political,, or 
personal.  He  could  define  and  determine  the  very  destiny 
of  influence. 

3.  This  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of  his  greatness,  an  ex- 
planation to  the  miracle  of  his  power.  We  are  proud  of  his 
greatness,  because  it  is  American  —  wholly  American  1  The 
very  impulses  of  his  heart  were  American.  The  spirit  of 
American  institutions  had  infused  itself  into  his  life,  —  had 
become  a  part  of  his  being.  He  was  proud  of  his  country,  — 
proud  of  her  commerce,  —  proud  of  her  manufactures,  — 
proud  of  her  agriculture,  —  proud  of  her  institutions  of  art 
and  science,  —  and  proud  of  her  wealth,  her  resources,  and 
her  labor.    And  all  in  turn  were  proud  of  him. 

4.  His  patriotism  was  not  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits 
of  sectional  interest,  not  hemmed  in  by  State  lines,  nor  reg- 
ulated and  biased  by  local  policies.  It  was  as  broad  as  his 
country.  He  knew  a  north  and  a  south,  an  east  and 
a  west ;  but  he  knew  them  only  as  one,  —  u  One  and  in- 
separable ! " 

5.  As  a  diplomatist,  the  world  has  never  seen  his  equal. 
He  wielded  the  pen  of  the  nation  with  a  power,  a  dignity, 
and  a  grandeur,  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy. When  clouds  and  darkness  gloomed  the  heavens,  — 
when  the  storm  had  gathered,  ready  to  burst  in  fury,  — 
when  the  whole  Republic  every  moment  feared  the  mighty 
convulsive  shock  which  should  mar  and  shatter  the  fabric  of 
their  hopes,  —  then,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  trembling 
Acropolis,  the  angel  of  deliverance,  he  threw  his  burning 
chain  over  the  cloud,  and  drew  the  lightning  in  safety  from 
the  heavens  1 

6.  But  it  is  as  senator  in  that  grand  forum  of  the  nation's 
congregated  wisdom,  power,  and  eloquence,  we  see  him  tow- 
ering in  all  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  his  greatness,  — 
the  mighty  bulwark  of  the  nation's  hope,  —  the  august  arbiter 
of  the  nation's  destiny.     How  grand !    how  sublime  !  how 
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imperial !  bow  godlike !  It  was  here  that  he  occupied  the 
uncontested  throne  of  human  greatness ;  exhibited  himself 
to  the  world  in  all  his  grand  and  magnificent  proportions,  — 
wore  a  crown  6tudded  with  gems  that  an  emperor  might 
covet,  —  won  an  immortality  of  envied  honor,  and  covered 
himself  with  a  glory,  brighter,  and  purer,  and  higher  than  a 
conqueror  has  ever  been  permitted  to  achieve.  Here  he 
proved  himself  the  conservator  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
bequeathed  to  history  an  appellation,  every  letter  of  which 
shall  glow  with  grateful,  undiminished  luster,  when  the  hand 
that  penned  it  shall  be  forgotten,  and  the  deeds  it  records 
shall  be  buried  among  the  dim  legends  of  tradition.  It  was 
in  this  high  arena,  that  he  "  became  enamored  of  glory,  and 
was  admitted  to  her  embrace." 

7.  Eloquence  was  his  panoply  —  his  very  stepping-stone 
to  fame.  She  twined  upon  his  brow  a  wreath  which  an- 
tiquity might  covet,  —  inspired  his  soul  with  a  divinity  which 
shaped  his  lofty  destiny,  and  threw  a  light  upon  his  track  of 
glory,  which  no  fortune  could  obscure.  She  bore  him  up  to 
the  Pisgah  of  renown,  where  he  sat  solitary  and  alone,  the 
monarch  of  a  realm,  whose  conqueror  wears  no  bloody 
laurels,  —  whose  fair  domain  no  carnage  can  despoil,  and  in 
whose  bright  crown  no  pillaged  pearls  are  set. 

8.  As  a  forensic  orator,  I  know  of  no  age,  past  or  pres- 
ent, which  can  boast  his  superior.  He  united  the  boldness 
and  energy  of  the  Grecian,  and  the  grandeur  and  strength 
of  the  Roman,  to  an  original,  sublime  simplicity,  which 
neither  Grecian  nor  Roman  possessed.  He  did  not  deal  in 
idle  declamation  and  lofty  expression;  his  ideas  were  not 
embalmed  in  rhetorical  embellishments,  nor  buried  up  in  the 
superfluous  tinselry  of  metaphor  and  trope.  He  clothed 
them  for  the  occasion ;  and  if  the  crisis  demanded,  they 
stood  forth  naked,  in  all  their  native  majesty,  armed  with  a 
power  which  would  not  bend  to  the  passion,  but  only  stooped 
to  conquer  the  reason. 
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9.  Sublime,  indeed,  it  was  to  see  that  giant  mind  when 
roused  in  all  its  grandeur,  sweep  over  the  fields  of  reason 
and  imagination,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  as  with  the 
steady  and  resistless  power  of  the  ocean  billows, —  to  see  the 
eye,  the  brow,  the  gesture,  the  whole  man  speaking  with  an 
utterance  too  sublime  for  language,  —  a  logic  too  lofty  for 
speech. 

10.  His  fame  shall  outlive  marble ;  for  when  time  shall 
efface  every  letter  from  the  crumbling  stone,  —  yea,  when 
the  marble  itself  shall  dissolve  to  dust,  his  memory  shall  be 
more  deeply  incased  in  the  hearts  of  unborn  millions,  and 
from  his  tomb  shall  arise  a  sacred  incense  which  shall  gar- 
nish the  concave  of  his  native  sky  with  the  brightest  galaxy 
of  posthumous  fame,  and  on  its  broad  arch  of  studded  mag- 
nificence shall  be  braided  in  "  characters  of  living  light," 
Daniel  Webster  1  the  great  Defender  of  the  Constitution  ! 

11.  Trite  and  insipid  would  it  be  in  me  to  trace  further 
that  mighty  genius  through  his  wonderful  career.  There 
are  his  acts,  —  noble,  lofty,  godlike !  They  are  their  own 
historians  1  There  are  his  thoughts,  high,  heroic,  and 
sublime !  They  stand  alone,  unequaled,  unalloyed,  imper- 
ishable. They  are  the  world's  legacy.  His  fame  has  taken 
the  pinions  of  ubiquity  ;  it  is  already  enchased  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  grateful  millions,  (<  and  there  it  will  remain 

FOREVER." 


LESSON     CXV. 
THE  AMERICAN  TRIUMVIRATE.  —  Clark*. 

1.  The  great  American  triumvirate  is  at  length  ended. 
Clay,  and  Calhoun,  and  Webster  1  How  unlike  Crassus,* 
and    Pompey,  and    Caesar!      They   lived   for   glory,  and 

•  CrK'ras,  Pom'pey,  Ca'ur.     8m  notes,  pp.  407, 406.  and  87. 
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power,  and  empire ;  and  each  in  turn  met  the  fatal  blow  of 
the  assassin.  The  first  fell  by  the  mad  revenge  of  a  foreign 
foe.  The  ambition  of  the  latter  was  too  strong  for  their 
friendship.  From  the  gory  locks  of  Pompey,  Caesar  tnrned 
away  and  wept,  —  Caesar,  who,  in  his  giant  strides  for  em- 
pire, fell  beneath  the  dagger  of  "  the  self-appointed  execu- 
tioner of  his  country's  vengeance." 

2.  How  marked  the  contrast !  how  wide  the  difference ! 
Our  triumvirs  lived  for  their  country,  —  labored  for  its  in- 
stitutions,— dedicated  the  ardor  of  youth,  the  power  of 
manhood,  and  the  wisdom  of  age,  to  its  sublime  and  sacred 
service.  And  when  death,  the  tardy  assassin,  approached 
with  faltering  step  the  sanctuary  of  their  lives,  he  found  it 
tenanted  by  no  ambitious  and  blood-stained  conquerors ;  its 
arches  hung  with  no  escutcheons  of  heraldic  blazonry  ;  its 
galleries  strung  with  no  moldering  laurels,  or  worn  and  rust- 
clad  mail ;  its  porches  flashing  with  no  falchion  lances  of 
chivalric  knights.  But  he  found  that  temple  swept  and  gar- 
nished ;  the  aged  priests  at  its  altar,  clothed  in  the  pure 
white  robes  of  virtue  ;  its  laureled  arches  twined  with  ama- 
ranth ;  its  galleries  hung  thick  with  the  trophies  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  ;  and  its  ivied  porches  glittering  with  the 
gems  of  immortality.  The  Caesar  of  our  triumvirate  fell  by 
a  higher  decree  than  the  sword  of  Brutus,  and  left  a  nation 
of  Antonies  to  mourn*  his  fall. 


LESSON     CXVI. 
PRESS  ON.  —  Pabk  Bbkjamin. 

1.   Press  on !  surmount  the  rocky  steeps, 
Climb  boldly  o'er  the  torrent's  arch  : 
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lie  fails  alone  who  feebly  creeps ; 

He  wins  who  dares  the  hero's  march. 
Be  thou  a  hero !  let  thy  might 

Tramp  on  eternal  snows  its  way, 
And,  through  the  ebon  walls  of  night, 

Hew  down  a  passage  unto  day. 

2.  Press  on  !  if  once  and  twice  thy  feet 

Slip  back  and  stumble,  harder  try ; 
From  him  who  never  dreads  to  meet 

Danger  and  death,  they  're  sure  to  fly. 
To  coward  ranks  the  bullet  speeds. 

While  on  their  breasts,  who  never  quail, 
Gleams,  guardian  of  chivalric  deeds, 

Bright  courage,  like  a  coat  of  mail. 

3.  Press  on  !  if  Fortune  play  thee  false 

To-day,  to-morrow  she  '11  be  true  ; 
Whom  now  she  sinks,  she  now  exalts, 

Taking  old  gifts  and  granting  new. 
The  wisdom  of  the  present  hour 

Makes  up  for  follies  past  and  gone  : 
To  weakness,  strength  succeeds,  and  power 

From  frailty  springs :  —  press  on  !  press  on  ] 

4.  Therefore,  press  on !  and  reach  the  goal, 

And  gain  the  prize,  and  wear  the  crown : 
Faint  not !  for  to  the  steadfast  soul 

Come  wealth,  and  honor,  and  renown. 
To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  keep 

Thy  mind  from  sloth,  thy  heart  from  soil : 
Press  on !  and  thou  shalt  surely  reap 

A  heavenly  harvest  for  thy  toil ! 
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LESSON     CXVII. 

SOLILOQUY  OF  CATO  ON  IMMORTALITY.  —  Addisoh. 

It  must  be  so :  —  Plato,  thou  reason'st  well !  — 

Else,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  naught  ?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ?  — 

'T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us  : 

T  is  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought  1 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being,  — 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes,  must  we  pass  1 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect,  lies  before  me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there 's  a  Power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy. 

But  when  ?  or  where  ?    This  world  was  made  for  C&sar. 

I  'm  weary  of  conjectures,  —  this  must  end  them ! 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword.  J 

Thus  I  am  doubly  armed.    My  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  *  —  in  a  moment  —  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  this  f  —  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 


•  The  dagger, 
t  Plato's  Treatise. 
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The  stars  shall'  fade  away,  the  son  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 


LESSON  CXVIII. 

A  SCENE  FROM    TAMERLANE.  —  Row* 

[  Character*.  —  Axalla,  Prince  of  Tanais,  Takerlawi,*  Omar, 
and  Bajazbt.  f  —  Enter  Tamerlane,  Axalla,  Prince  or  Takais, 
Boldiera,  and  other  attendants.] 

Axalla.   From  this  auspicious  day,  the  Parthian  name 
Shall  date  its  birth  of  empire,  and  extend, 
E'en  from  the  dawning  east  to  utmost  Thule,  J 
The  limits  of  its  sway. 

Prince.   Nations  unknown, 
Where  yet  the  Roman  eagles  never  flew, 
Shall  pay  their  homage  to  victorious  Tamerlane ; 
Bend  to  his  valor  and  superior  virtue, 
And  own,  that  conquest  is  not  given  by*  chance, 
But,  bound  by  fatal  and  resistless  merit, 
Waits  on  his  arms. 

Tamerlane.   It  is  too  much;  you  dress  me 
Like  an  usurper,  in  the  borrowed  attributes 


•  Tam'er-lane,  a  torereign  prince  of  Tartar?,  and  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  of 
the  oriental  conqueror*.    He  wan  born  In  1835,  and  died  In  1406. 

t  BaJ'a-set,  a  Turkish  emperor,  and  renowned  warrior.  Ha  wai  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  1402,  and  died  In  1408. 

t  Thule.  the  name  the  ancient*  gare  to  the  most  northern  country  with  which 
they  were  acquainted. 

2F 
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Of  injured  Heaven.     Can  we  call  conquest  ours? 
Shall  man,  this  pigmy,  with  a  giant's  pride, 
Vaunt  of  himself,  and  say,  —  Thus  have  I  done  this? 
Oh,  vain  pretense  to  greatness !     Like  the  moon, 
We  borrow  all  the  brightness  which  we  boast,  — 
Dark  in  ourselves,  and  useless.     If  that  hand, 
That  rules  the  fate  of  battles,  strike  for  us,  % 
Crown  us  with  fame,  and  gild  our  clay  with  honor, 
T  were  most  ungrateful  to  disown  the  benefit, 
And  arrogate  a  praise  which  is  not  ours. 

Ax.   With  such  unshaken  temper  of  the  soul 
To  bear  the  swelling  tide  of  prosperous  fortune, 
Is  to  deserve  that  fortune.     In  adversity, 
The  mind  grows  tough  by  buffeting  the  tempest, 
Which,  in  success  dissolving,  sinks  to  ease, 
And  loses  all  her  firmness. 

Tarn.   Oh,  Axalla ! 
Could  I  forget  I  am  a  man  as  thou  art, — 
Would  not  the  winter's  cold,  or  summer's  heat, 
Sickness,  or  thirst,  and  hunger,  all  the  train 
Of  nature's  clamorous  appetites,  asserting 
An  equal  right  in  kings  and  common  men. 
Reprove  me  daily  ?  —  No,  —  if  I  boast  of  aught, 
Be  it  to  have  been  Heaven's  happy  instrument, 
The  means  of  good  tp  all  my  fellow-creatures : 
This  is  a  king's  best  praise.  [Enter  Omar,  i 

Omar.    Honor  and  fame      [Bowing  to  Tamerlane.] 

Forever  wait  the  emperor :  may  our  prophet 
Give  him  ten  thousand  days  of  life, 
And  every  day  like  this.     The  captive  sultan, 
Fierce  in  his  bonds,  and  at  his  fate  repining, 
Attends  your  sacred  will. 
Tarn.   Let  him  approach. 

[Enter  Bajaset  and  other  Turkish  prisoner!  in  chains,  with  a  gunnl  of  Midlers  J 

When  I  survey  the  ruins  of  this  field, 
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The  wild  destruction  which  thy  fierce  ambition 
lias  dealt  among  mankind,  (so  many  widows 
And  helpless  orphans  has  thy  battle  made, 
That  half  our  eastern  world  this  day  are  mourners,) 
Well  may  I,  in  behalf  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Demand  from  thee  atonement  for  this  wrong. 

Baj.   Make  thy  demand  of  those  that  own  thy  power. 
Know,  I  am  still  beyond  it ;  and  though  fortune 
Has  stripped  me  of  the  train  and  pomp  of  greatness 
That  outside  of  a  king,  yet  still  my  soul. 
Fixed  high,  and  on  itself  alone  dependent. 
Is  ever  free  and  royal ;  and  even  now, 
As  at  the  head  of  battle,  does  defy  thee. 
I  know  what  power  the  chance  of  war  has  given, 
And  dare  thee  to  the  use  on  'L    This'  vile  speeching, 
This  after-game  of  words,  is  what  most  irks  me : 
Spare  that,  and  for  the  rest,  't  is  equal  all, 
Be  it  as  it  may. 

Tarn.   Well  was  it  for  the  world, 
When  on  their  borders  neighboring  princes  met, 
Frequent  in  friendly  parle,  by  cool  debates 
Preventing  wasteful  war :  such  should  our  meeting 
Have  been,  hadst  thou  but  held  in  just  regard 
The  sanctity  of  leagues  so  often  sworn  to. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  prophet,  or,  what 's  more, 
That  Power  Supreme,  which  made  thee  and  thy  prophet, 
Will,  with  impunity,  let  pass  that  breach 
Of  sacred  faith  given  to  the  royal  Greek  ? 

Baj.   Thou  pedant  talker!  ha!  art  thoG  a  king 
Possessed  of  sacred  power,  Heaven's  darling  attribute, 
And  dost  thou  prate  of  leagues,  and  oaths,  and  prophets  ? 
1  hate  the  Greek,  (perdition  on  his  name !) 
A*  I  do  thee,  and  would  have  met  you  both, 
As  death  does  human  nature,  for  destruction. 

Tarn.   Causeless  toiiate,  is  not  of  human  kind : 
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The  savage  brute  that  haunts  in  woods  remote, 
And  desert  wilds,  tears  not  the  fearful  traveler. 
If  hunger,  or  some  injury,  provoke  not. 

Baj.   Can  a  king  want  a  cause,  when  empire  bids 
Go  on  ?     What  is  he  born  for,  but  ambition  ? 
It  is  his  hunger,  't  is  his  call  of  nature, 
The  noble  appetite  which  will  be  satisfied, 
And,  like  the  food  of  gods,  makes  him  immortal. 

Tarn.   Henceforth  I  will  not  wonder  we  were  foes. 
Since  souls  that  differ  so  by  nature,  hate, 
And  strong  antipathy  forbids  their  union. 

Baj.  The  noble  fire  that  warms  me  does  indeed 
Transcend  thy  coldness.     I  am  pleased  we  differ, 
Nor  think  alike. 

Tarn.  No,  —  for  I  think  like  man, 
Thou,  like  a  monster,  from  whose  baleful  presence 
Nature  starts  back ;  and  though  she  fixed  her  stamp 
On  thy  rough  mass,  and  marked  thee  for  a  man, 
Now,  conscious  of  her  error,  she  disclaims  thee, 
As  formed  for  her  destruction. 
T  is  true,  I  am  a  king,  as  thou  hast  been : 
Honor  and  glory  too,  have  been  my  aim ; 
But  though  I  dare  face  death,  and  all  the  dangers 
Which  furious  war  wears  in  its  bloody  front, 
Yet  would  I  choose  to  fix  my  name  by  peace, 
\\y  justice,  and  by  mercy;  and  to  raise 
My  trophies  on  the  blessings  of  mankind: 
Nor  would  I  buy  the  empire  of  the  world 
With  ruin  of  the  people  whom  I  sway, 
Or  forfeit  of  my  honor. 

Baj.   Prophet,  I  thank  thee. 
Destruction  !  —  Couldst  thou  rob  me  of  my  glory, 
To  dress  up  this  tame  king,  this  preaching  dervis  ? 
Unfit  for  war,  thou  shouldst  have  lived  secure 
fn  lazy  peace,  and  with  debating  senates 
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Shared  a  precarious  scepter ;  sat  tamely  still, 
And  let  bold  factions  canton  out  thy  power, 
And  wrangle  for  the  spoils  they  robbed  thee  of, 
Whilst  I,  (curse  on  the  power  that  stops  my  ardor  ! ) 
Would,  like  a  tempest,  rush  amidst  the  nations, 
Be  greatly  terrible,  and  deal,  like  Alha, 
My  angry  thunder  on  the  frighted  world  I 

Tarn.  The  world  !  't  would  be  too  little  for  thy  pride : 
Thou  wouldst  scale  heaven. 

Baj.  I  would.  —  Away  I  my  soul 
Disdains  thy  conference. 

Tarn.  Thou  vain,  rash  thing, 
That,  with  gigantic  insolence,  hast  dared 
To  lift  thy  wretched  self  above  the  stars, 
And  mate  with  power  Almighty,  thou  art  fallen  I  — 

Baj.  T  is  false !  I  am  not  fallen  from  aught  I  have  been ; 
At  least,  my  soul  resolves  to  keep  her  state, 
And  scorns  to  make  acquaintance  with  ill  fortune. 

Tarn.    Almost  beneath  my  pity  thou  art  fallen ; 
Since,  while  the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  thee, 
And  presses  to  the  dust  thy  swelling  soul, 
Fool-hardy,  with  the  stronger  thou  contendest 
To  what  vast  heights  had  thy  tumultuous  temper 
Been  hurried,  if  success  had  crowned  thy  wishes  ! 
Say,  what  had  I  to  expect,  if  thou  hadst  conquered  ? 

Baj.   Oh,  glorious  thought ! 
Oh !  had  I  been  master  but  of  yesterday, 
The  world,  the  world  had  felt  me ;  and  for  thee, 
I  had  used  thee  as  thou  art,  to  me  —  a  dog, 
The  object  of  my  scorn  and  mortal  hatred. 
I  would  have  taught  thy  neck  to  know  my  weight, 
And  mounted  from  that  footstool  to  my  saddle : 
Then,  when  thy  daily  servile  task  was  done, 
I  would  have  caged  thee,  for  the  scorn  of  slaves, 
Till  thou  hadst  begged  to  die ;  and  even  that  mercy 
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I  bad  denied  thee.     Now  thou  knowest  my  mind, 
And  question  me  no  further. 

Tarn.   Well  dost  thou  teach  me 
What  justice  should  exact  from  thee.     Mankind, 
With  one  consent,  cry  out  for  vengeance  on  thee ; 
Loudly  they  call  to  cut  off  this  league-breaker, 
This  wild  destroyer,  from  the  face  of  earth. 

Baj.   Do  it,  and  rid  thy  shaking  soul  at  once 
Of  its  worst  fear. 

Tarn.  Why  slept  the  thunder 
That  should  have  armed  the  idol  deity, 
And  given  thee  power,  ere  yester  sun  was  set, 
To  shake  the  soul  of  Tamerlane  ?     Hadst  thou  an  arm 
To  make  thee  feared,  thou  shouldst  have  proved  it  on  me, 
Amidst  the  sweat  and  blood  of  yonder  field, 
When,  through  the  tumult  of  the  war,  I  sought  thee, 
Fenced  in  with  nations. 

Baj.   Curse  upon  the  stars 
That  fated  us  to  different  scenes  of  slaughter ! 
Oh !  could  my  sword  have  met  thee  I 

Tarn.  Thou  hadst  then, 
As  now,  been  in  my  power,  and  held  thy  life 
Dependent  on  my  gift.    Yes,  Bajazet, 
I  bid  thee  live.    So  much  my  soul  disdains 
That  thou  shouldst  think  I  can  fear  aught  but  Heaven. 
Nay,  more ;  couldst  thou  forget  thy  brutal  fierceness, 
And  form  thyself  to  manhood,  I  would  bid  thee 
Live,  and  be  still  a  king,  that  thou  mayst  learn 
What  man  should  be  to  man,  in  war  remembering 
*The  common  tie  and  brotherhood  in  kind. 
This  royal  tent,  with  such  of  thy  domestics 
As  can  be  found,  shall  wait  upon  thy  service ; 
Nor  will  I  use  my  fortune  to  demand 
Hard  terms  of  peace ;  but  such  as  thou  mayst  offer 
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With  honor,  I  with  honor  may  receive. 

[Tamerlane  makes  signs  to  an  officer  who  unbinds  Bajaset.] 

Baj .   Ha !  sayest  thou,  —  No,  —  our  prophet's  vengeance 
blast  me, 
If  thou  shalt  buy  my  friendship  with  thy  empire. 
Destruction  on  thee !  thou  smooth,  fawning  talker ! 
Give  me  again  my  chains,  that  I  may  curse  thee, 
And  gratify  my  rage ;  or,  if  thou  wilt 
Be  a  vain  fool,  and  play  with  thy  perdition, 
Remember  I  'm  thy  foe,  and  hate  thee  deadly. 
Thy  folly  on  thy  head ! 

Tarn,   Be  still  my  foe. 
Great  minds,  like  Heaven,  are  pleased  in  doing  good, 
Though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  favors 
Are  barren  in  return.     Thy  stubborn  pride, 
That  spurns  the  gentle  office  of  humanity, 
Shall  in  my  honor  own,  and  thy  despite, 
I  have  done  as  I  ought. 


LESSON    CXIX. 
THE  PERFECT  ORATOR.  —  Siikrii> ah. 

1.  Imagine  to  yourselves  a  Demosthenes,  addressing  the 
most  illustrious  assembly  in  the  world,  upon  a  point  whereon 
the  fate  of  the  most  illustrious  of  nations  depended.  How 
awful  such  a  meeting !  how  vast  the  subject !  Is  man  pos- 
sessed of  talents  adequate  to  the  great  occasion  ?  Ade- 
quate !  Yes,  superior.  By  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the 
augustness  of  the  assembly  is  lost  in  the  dignity  of  the  ora- 
tor ;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for  a  while  super- 
seded by  the  admiration  of  his  talents. 

2.  With  what  strength  of  argument,  with  what  powers  of 
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the  fancy,  with  what  emotions  of  the  heart,  does  he  assault 
and  subjugate  the  whole  man;  and  at  once,  captivate  his 
reason,  his  imagination,  and  his  passions.  To  effect  this, 
must  be  the  utmost  effort  of  the  most  improved  state  of  hu- 
man nature.  Not  a  faculty  that  he  possesses,  is  here  un- 
employed ;  not  a  faculty  that  he  possesses,  but  is  here 
exerted  to  its  highest  pitch.  All  his  internal  powers  are  at 
work ;  all  his  external,  testify  their  energies. 

3.  Within,  the  memory,  the  fancy,  the  judgment,  the  pas- 
sions, are  all  busy.  Without,  every  muscle,  every  nerve,  is 
exerted ;  not  a  feature,  not  a  limb,  but  speaks.  The  or- 
gans of  the  body,  attuned  to  the  exertions  of  the  mind, 
through  the  kindred  organs  of  the  hearers,  instantaneously 
vibrate  those  energies  from  soul  to  souL 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  minds  in  such  a  mul- 
titude, by  the  lightning  of  eloquence  they  are  melted  into  one 
mass ;  the  whole  assembly,  actuated  in  one  and  the  same 
way,  become,  as  it  were,  but  one  man,  and  have  but  one 
voice.  The  universal  cry  is,  —  Let  us  march  against 
Philip,*  —  let  us  fight  for  our  liberties,  —  let 
us  conquer,  or  die ! 


•  Philip,  the  king  of  Matedon,  who  aubverted  the  libertk*  of  Greece.    He  died 

885  b.  o. 


END. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
From  Prof.  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  of  Philadelphia. 

**  Tt  Is  no  less  my  duty  than  my  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  unqualified  approba- 
ti  m  of  the  book,  which  treats  of  the  subject  (mythology)  in  a  manner  Jar  more  inter* 
eating  than  I  have  seen  it  treated  in  any  other  work  of  the  same  design.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  the  Illustrative  and  tasteful  quotations  from  our  own  poets,  which 
cannot  fail  to  add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  book,  to  impress  its  facts  upon  the 
mind,  and  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between  ancient  mythology  and  English 
poetry,  and  how  necessary  it  is.  to  appreciate  the  allusions  of  the  one,  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  other." 

From  the  North  American  Beview,  for  Jan.,  1856. 

"'The  Aoi  or  Fable.'  —  Mr.  Bulflneh's  object  is  to  furnish  the  English  reader  with 
such  information  as  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Northern  na- 
tions, as  will  enable  him  to  understand  mythological  references  and  allusions  in  earlier 
and  current  literature.  This  was  a  desideratum,  and  he  has  more  than  supplied  It. 
He  has  told  In  pure  and  graceful  English  all  the  principal  stories  within  his  professed 
•cope.    •    *    • 

«'  We  thus  have,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  a  •  Pantheon  *  which  might  hold  an 
unchallenged  place  in  the  drawing  room,  or  be  read,  with  no  shock  to  the  moral  nature, 
by  a  child  of  tender  years.  The  book  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  widely  esteemed, 
and  welcomed  into  general  hm." 
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From  Professor  Edward  Bobinson,  of  New  York. 
"There  can  be  but  little  hazard  in  pronouncing  the  Lexicon  of  Mr.  Pickering  to  hs 
the  beet  extant  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools  in  the  United  States ;  lor  which,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  specially  prepared.  Within  the  last  few  days,  one  of  the  best  Greek 
editors  and  critical  scholars  in  the  country,  himself  a  practical  teacher,  has  expressed  to 
us  his  opinion,  that  a  young;  man,  at  school  or  in  college,  who  uses  Pickerings  Lexicon, 
will  usually  get  his  Greek  lessons  with  greater  ease  and  accuracy,  and  in  far  less  time, 
than  by  the  aid  of  any  other  Greek  Lexicon." 

Prom  Bev.  Dr.  Bullions,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  Albany  Academy, 
author  of  a  Greek  Grammar,  Ac. 
"In  respect  to  fulness,  it  contains  all  the  information  that  the  advanced  student  will 
ordinarily  need;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  insertion  of  the  oblique  cases  of  irragu- 
lar  nouns,  and  the  parts  of  irregular  verbs  in  alphabetical  order,  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  Is  usual,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  younger  student.  The 
work  should  command,  ami  probably  will  have,  an  extensive  circulation." 

From  J.  P.  Bobinson.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Greek  Exam- 
inations at  Harvard  University. 
"  I  hare  read,  with  much  pleasure,  several  favorable  notices  of  this  Lexicon  in  the 
public  papers.  I  wish  to  add  my  humble  testimony  to  that  of  the  other  writers,  in 
commendation  of  this  valuable  work.  I  took  up  Becker's  edition  of  the  Oratores  At  fid, 
which  is  in  7  vols.  8vo,  without  notes,  and  read  through  the  oration  of  .Xscblnes  against 
Timarchus,  with  Pickering's  Lexicon,  comparing  it  with  the  English  edition  of  1.1- Well 
and  8cott's  large  work,  and  Donnegan's.  As  a  convenient  and  useful  manual,  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  it  the  preference  over  either  of  the  others." 

From  Isaac  G.  Hubbs,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Mt.  "Washington  School, 
New  York  City. 
"  I  am  using  Pickering's  Lexicon  in  my  school,  with  very  great  satisfaction.  Our 
pupils  prefer  it  to  a  variety  of  others  to  which  they  have  free  Access,  and  find  it  better 
adapted  to  their  wants,  i  would  heartily  recommend  this  most  valuable  book  to  c-  n- 
tlemen  of  our  profession  who  may  not  have  adopted  it,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  nono 
would  be  used  with  greater  advantage  by  their  pupils." 

From  Walter  Chisholm,  A.  M.,  Prin.  of  Brooklyn  Gram.  School. 

"  The  late  edition  of  Pickering's  Greek  Lexicon  fully  realises  my  expectations  of  ir. 
It  appears,  on  a  careful  examination,  to  be  exactly  the  work  required  for  schools  and 
colleges,  the  articles  treated  of  being  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  neither  so 
diffuse  as  to  bewilder,  nor  so  short  as  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  careful  insertion,  too, 
of  such  irregular  forms  as  the  unassisted  student  could  not  discover,  while  nothing  Is 
given  which  might  tend  to  render  him  indolent,  are  excellences  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  great  pains  bestowed  upon  the  prepositions  and  other  particles  will  no  doubt 
greatly  aid  the  young  scholar  in  the  attainment  of  aknowledge  of  the  Greek  language." 

Professor  Felton,  in  the  Christian  Examiner. 
"  Pickerings  Lexicon,  in  its  present  form,  is,  in  every  respect,  an  excellent  one.    It 
does  great  honor  to  the  ability,  unwearied  industry,  and  vast  attainments  of  its  author. 
It  is  particularly  adnpted  to  the  range  of  Greek  words*  studied  In  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States ;  and  American  editions  of  the  classics  have  been  specially 
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LEVERETT'S   LATIN   LEXICON; 

ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 

COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE 

MAGNUM  TOTTUS  LATINITATI8  LEXICON  OF  FACCIOLATI  AND  FORCELLINI, 

AND  THE  GERMAN  WORKS  OF  SCHELLER  AND  LUENEMANN. 

Edited   by   F.   P.    LEVERETT. 
A  NEW  EDITION, 

EMBRACING  THE   CLAS8ICAL   DISTINCTIONS   OF  WORDS,    AND  THE 
ETYMOLOGICAL  INDEX    OF 

KIDDLE'S     FREUND'S     LEXICON. 

In  One  Volume,  Royal  Ootavo,  Sheep.   Price,  $5.00. 

Tho  present  edition  of  this  standard  and  favorite  Latin  Lexicon  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  transfer  to  its  columns  of  the  classical  distinctions  of  the  words,  as  given 
in  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  William  Freund,  of  Germany,  and  translated  by  Riddlo.  The 
classical  degree  of  each  word  is  indicated  by  placing  a  figure  directly  under  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  in  its  column.  For  example:  A  word  without  a  figure  under  it  is  ' 
Classical,  and  fully  Ciceronian  ;  or  else  it  is  a  proper  name,  to  which  classic  laws  do  not 
apply.  The  figure  1,  placed  under  a  word,  denotes  that  it  is  rare  in  Cicero,  These 
words  are  Classical,  but  not  of  the  first  authority ;  though  many  of  them  are  peculiar 
to  that  writer.  The  figure  2,  placed  under  a  word,  denotes  that  it  is  Classical,  but  not 
Ciceronian.  The  classical  prose  writers  are  Cicero,  Ccesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  Yeleius,  Cel- 
sus,  the  two  Senecas,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  Pliny  the 
younger.  The  figure  3,  placed  under  a  word,  denotes  that  it  does  not  belong  to  classical 
prose.  Some  of  these  words  are  antirckusieal,  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  Jbete  ;  but  most  of  them  are  post-classical,  belonging  to  Low  Latin,  Ecclesiastical 
Latin,  Medieval  Latin,  and  many  of  them  to  tho  New  or  Modern  Latin,  coined  chiefly 
for  the  convenience  of  the  sciences.  These  distinctiops  the  student  perceives  at  a 
glance. 

From  the  New  York  Beview. 

"For  comprehensiveness  of  plnn,  for  accuracy  of  detail,  for  general  skill  and  philo- 
sophical arrangement  of  its  contents,  for  the  precision  and  correctness  of  its  state- 
ments, for  the  care  of  its  execution,  and  tho  beauty  and  exactness  of  its  outward  Ap- 
pearance, it  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  a  rival.  Whoever  makes  it  his  counsellor 
soon  begins  to  rely  upon  It  as  an  almost  unerring  authority.  In  a  single  volume,  the 
student  finds  that  for  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  seek  in  many  different  quar- 
ters; besides  a  vocabulary,  he  finds,  in  its  careful  notations  of  quantity,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  gradus ;  in  its  full  quotations  from  authorities,  he  finds  little  need  for  the 
cumbrous  volumes  of  a  thesaurus ;  and  its  explanations  of  ancient  geography  and  art 
leave  bint  little  to  look  for  in  treatises  of  a  more  restricted  character.  We  know  that 
this  is  hiph  praise;  we  have  not  uttered  it,  however,  without  well  weighing  our  words, 
and  without  a  full  knowledge,  derived  from  daily  experience,  of  the  book  of  which  wo 
write.  *  *  •  The  student  of  Latin,  of  any  degree  of  capacity  or  acquisition,  will 
feel,  in  the  use  of  this  volume,  that  he  has  an  authority  which  is  neither  defective  nor 
erroneous.  Whenever  he  has  occasion  to  turn  to  a  word,  he  will  fir.d  at  a  glance  the 
quantity  of  its  syllables,  its  derivation.  Its  primitive  meaning,  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  other  definitions  are  derived  from  this,  and  the  different  shades  of  its  signi- 
fication in  various  phrases.  He  will  have  placed  before  him  illustrations  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancient  authors  use  it  in  every  connection  and  for  every  significa- 
tion. He  will  find  the  manner  in  which,  for  different  purposes,  it  is  united  with  other 
words.  We  make  no  attempt  to  compare  it  with  other  works  of  the  same  nature.  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  book,  having  or  professing  to  have  the  same  abject,  that 
has  the  slightest  claim  to  competition  with  it." 
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GARDNER'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE; 

PABTICULABLY  ADAPTED  TO  THB 

CLASSICS  USUALLY  STUDIED  PREPARATORY  TO  A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE 

By  FRANCIS   GA&DNER,   A.M., 

ntSTBUCTOR    HI    THB    PUBLIC    LAZDT    SCHOOL,    B08T0S. 

In  One  Volume,  Boyal  Octavo,  Sheep.  Price,  $2.25. 

The  basis  of  this  work  is  the  Lexicon  of  the  Latin  L  an  or  age,  prepared 
by  the  late  Mr.  Leverett ;  a  work  which  has  been  received  with  great  favor 
by  the  public.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  work  so  full  and  comprehensive  as 
that  is  must  contain  much  that  can  be  of  but  little  use  to  the  young  student 

In  preparing  the  present  work,  great  care  has  been  taken  that  it  should 
embrace  all  the  words  occurring  in  those  authors  which  are  usually  read  pre- 
viously to  the  college  course,  via. :  Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  Sallust, 
Ovid,  Cesar,  Nepos,  Phsdrus,  etc  These  words,  with  their  respective  defi- 
nitions, have,  in  most  cases,  been  inserted  entire;  their  abridgment  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  erasing  a  part  of  the  citations  from  the  authors  in  which  they 
are  found. 

But  although  attention  has  been  particularly  paid  to  the  authors  here 
named,  yet  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  a  work  which  shall  embrace 
and  define  every  word  in  those  authors  must  be  a  tolerably  comprehensive 
dictionary  of  the  whole  Latin  language,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  it,  almost 
any  common  Latin  classic  might  be  read. 

From  the  New  York  Beview. 

"  In  order  to  adspt  Mr.  Leverett's  Lexicon  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  school 
boys,  by  reducing  Its  slse  by  the  omission  of  those  head*  and  articles  which  are  entirely 
useless  to  them,  an  abridgment  of  it  has  been  published,  expressly  adapted  for  their 
use.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  Francis  Gardner,  a  gentleman  who  has  for  some  years 
been  engaged  in  classical  pursuits,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston, 
whose  perfect  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
his  work  would  be  skilfully  and  ably  performed. 

«  To  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  we  wish  to  call  attention.  Of  an  Enoyclopav 
dia  of  the  Latin  language,  it  is  desired  to  preserve  those  parts  which  are  useful  to  a 
school  boy,  and  reject  the  rest.  Those  words  which  will  recur  in  his  earlier  studies 
must  be  inserted,  with  such  definitions  as  will  be  necessary  there;  those  phrases  which 
he  will  meet  with  must  be  retained,  as  well  as  all  the  explanations  of  ancient  science, 
art,  customs,  philosophy,  history,  and  geography,  which  he  will  need.  The  only  rea- 
sonable method  of  abridging  is  that  which  shall  be  made  on  such  principles  as  we  have 
described,  and  the  reader  will  at  once  see  what  a  carefnl  discrimination  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  books  ft  must  require.  To  the  other  qualifications  of  a  good  lexicogra- 
pher which  we  have  mentioned,  it  adds,  as  a  requisite,  full  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
every  book  on  which  the  school  boy  will  be  exercised,  that  the  dictionary  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  all  his  wants. 

•«  The  mere  abridgment,  however,  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  work  has  been 
adapted  for  schools.  Whole  articles  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  the  arrangement  of 
definitions  and  phrases  and  their  dependence  on  each  other  changed,  that  the  scholar 
may  more  easily  understand  the  full  force  of  each.  These  additions  will  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  such  as  will  be  real  aids  to  the  carefnl  scholar." 
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NEUMAN     AND      BARETTI'S 
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SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES 


THE  WORDS  ARE  CORRECTLY  EXPLAINED,  AGREEABLY   TO  THEIR  DIF- 
FERENT MEANINGS,  AND  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  TERM8  RELATING 
TO   THE   ARTS,    SCIENCES,    MANUFACTURES,   MERCHANDISE, 
NAVIGATION   AND   TRADE,   ELUCIDATED. 

90  WHICH  AJBM  ADDED 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  FINDING  THE   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN  THE  ANCIENT 

AND  MODERN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

REVISED   AJTD    CORRECTED    BY    F.    8ALE8. 

Vol.  I.—  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH.    Vol.  II.—  ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH. 

Two  Volumes,  Boyal  Ootavo,  Sheep.  Price,  $8.75. 
The  present  stereotype  edition  of  this  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  thousand  words  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  the  most  classical  Spanish  and  English  authors,  many  of  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  dictionary  of  those  languages,  and  also  by  great  additions  from 
the  dictionaries  of  Connelly  aud  Hlggins,  the  Spanish  Academy,  Ac,  Ac.  It  probably 
contains  not  only  many  more  words  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  copious  vocabu- 
laries, but  also  much  practical  and  useful  information;  more  facta,  principles,  and 
terms  now  used  in  the  sciences,  arts,  manufacture*,  and  commerce,  than  in  any  similar 
dictionary  hitherto  published,  and  likewise  more  of  the  modern  words  in  the  polite  or 
familiar  conversation  of  both  countries. 

Nearly  two  hundred  pages  have  been  added  to  the  volumes  now  presented  to  the 
public;  and  the  space  gained  in  the  other  portions  of  them,  by  lengthening  the  pages 
and  compressing  the  definitions,  so  as  to  leave  but  few  short  Hnes.  augments  their  con- 
tents to  the  equivalent  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages  more  than  the  preceding  editions 
of  this  work.  In  the  Spanish-English,  above  three  thousand  entirely  new  articles  have 
been  introduced;  in  the  English-Spanish,  above  twelve  thousand. 


ITALIAN     POCKET     DICTIONARY: 

IN   TWO   PARTS. 
I.  ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH II.  ENGLISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

raiODZD  BT  AIT 

ITALIAN    GRAMMAR. 

By  C.   GRAGLIA. 

FROM   THE    FOURTEENTH    LONDON    EDITION, 
WITH   CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Finely  Printed,  in  One  Volume,  16mo,  Sheep.  Price,  $1.85. 

The  general  approbation  with  which  this  valuable  little  Dictionary  has  been  received, 
the  rapidity  with  which  fourteen  editiom  have  been  exhausted  in  England,  and  its 
universal  adoption  by  instructors  in  this  country,  are  a  sufficient  recommendation  of 
this  work.  Many  errors  of  accentuation,  orthography,  Ac,  had,  however,  found  their 
way  into  the  text,  which  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  compared  with  those  of  Al- 
bert!, fiarberl,  Ac 

In  a  Pocket  Dictionary  of  so  copious  a  language  as  the  Italian,  a  complete  vocabnlary 
Is  not  to  be  expected.  In  order  to  make  the  additions  to  this  part  of  the  work  more 
useful,  the  texts  of  the  classics  most  commonly  read  by  beginners  were  examined,  and 
such  words  and  idioms  inserted  from  them,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand  arti- 
cles, as  were  not  contained  in  the  former  eriliirua. 
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SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

By   WILLIAM    SMYTH,   A.M., 
PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE 


1.  —  TgT.WM  KM  TAUT   ALGEBRA. 

This  treatise  is  designed  for  beginners.  The  first  principles  of  the  science 
are  familiarly  explained,  and  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  rules  and 
solution  of  the  questions  of  Arithmetic. 

9.  — TREATISE  OK  ALGEBRA. 

This  is  an  extended  treatise  on  the  subject,  embracing  the  theory  of  the 
higher  equations.  With  the  following  parts  of  the  course  it  is  designed  for 
the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

8. -PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  SURVEYING,  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  Trigonometry  is  developed  in  a  manner  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  Trigonometrical  Tables.  The  Surveying  is  designed  to 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  embracing  surveys  of  every  extent, 
from  the  simple  field  to  an  extended  territory,  including  also  those  required 
for  Canal  routes,  Railroads,  &c.  The  work  contains  the  necessary  Loga- 
rithmic and  Trigonometrical  Tables. 

4. -ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY.. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  explain  the  origin  and  true  nature  of 
Analytical  Geometry ;  to  show  its  adaptation  to  the  investigation  of  the 
truths  of  Geometry,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Calculus. 

5. — ^T.iriiKWTB  07  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

In  this  treatise  the  student  is  led,  by  a  very  natural  and  easy  process,  to  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Calculus,  to  see  in  what  it  con- 
sists, and  to  discern  its  power,  as  the  highest  instrument  of  mathematical 
investigation. 

07  All  the  parts  of  this  Series  of  Elementary  Works  are  arranged  with 
reference  to  each  other,  and  are  adapted,  it  is  believed,  to  conduct  the  stu- 
dent, with  Ticility  and  advantage,  over  the  wide  extent  of  mathematical  topics 
which  it  embraces. 
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SMITH'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

FIRST  BOOK  OP  GEOGEAPHY. 
HEW  PRIMAEY  GEOGRAPHY. 
INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 
COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY, 

BUNG  A  00NCI8E  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICAL,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  publisher*  are  confident,  knowing  the  results  of  frequent  experiments, 
that  a  class  of  scholars  using  these  works  will  acquire,  in  a  given  time,  a 
marked  increase  of  proficiency  oyer  those  whose  studies  in  Geography  have 
been  pursued  according  to  the  unsatisfactory  plans  of  various  other  text 
books.  This  is  the  highest  test  of  a  school  book,  and  to  this  Smith's 
Geographies  have  been  repeatedly  and  successfully  subjected. 


SMITH'S  ILLUSTRATED  ASTRONOMY. 

A  new  work,  in  quarto  form,  containing  eighty  pages,  thirty-two  of  which 
are  beautiful  Diagrams,  each  illustrating  some  important  principle  in 
Astronomy— and,  all  together,  giving  most  of  the  representable  phenomena 
in  this  interesting  science. 

Explanatory  Notes  are  placed  upon  the  samb  pagb  with  the  Diagrams, 
and  Lessons  belonging  to  them  on  the  page  opposite,  so  that  the  text  and 
illustrations  are  before  the  eye  at  the  same  time. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  so  definite  and  simple  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
comprehended  by  the  most  common  reader,  and  any  teacher  can  introduce 
this  work  into  his  school  without  having  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence. It  is  a  very  interesting  book  for  an  adult  to  peruse  on  a  long  winter's 
evening,  from  which  he  may  learn  much  of  the  sublime  and  wonderful  works 
of  Deity.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  sciences,  and  should  be  familiar  to  every 
school  and  every  family. 

Its  extensive  sale  has  been  such  as  to  prove  it  the  most  popular  work 
on  Astronomy  yet  published.  It  has  been  introduced  generally  into  the 
schools  and  academies  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  re- 
ceiving the  most  unqualified  commendations.  The  author  has  just  revised  it, 
and  brought  it  up  to  the  present  time,  adding  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  within  the  past  few  years.  It  is  printed  from  new  Electrotype  Plates, 
which  give  the  Diagrams  a  very  clear  and  beautiful  appearance. 


SMITH'S   ABRIDGED  ASTRONOMY. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  8ANBORN,   CABTER,   BAZIN  A  CO. 


MAYHEW'S   PRACTICAL   BOOK-KEEPING. 

A  STSTEI  Of  PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING,  BT  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTtt 

WITH  A  SET  OF  ACCOUNT  BOOKS, 

Tobeiued  by  the  Learner  in  writing  the  Etamfla  for  Practkt  contained  in  the  BonJ. 
Keeping,  and  a  Key  for  Teachers,  containing  their  Solution. 

By  IRA  MAYHEW,  A  M., 
Author  of  *  Treatise  on  M  Popular  Bdacsftkm,"  ud  8tst»  Superintendent  of    _ 
Pablio  Instruction  la  MieWfan.  »*  V 5-  *f  •. A  t f  *JT-  *  7 

M  Host  of  the  treatises  heretofore  published  hare  been  either  meagre  and  insufficient, 
or  in  the  other  extreme,  quite  too  profound,  and  adapted  only  to  the  wants  of  our 
higher  Schools  and  Academies.  Mayhew's  Practical  Book-keeping,  however,  happily 
•voiding  both  these  extremes,  is  a  thorough  treatise,  yet  so  simplified  as  to  be  fully 
within  the  comprehension  of  all  intermediate  classes  in  our  Common  Schools.  This 
work  will  be  found  to  fill  an  important  niche  that  has  long  been  unoccupied.  It  is  not 
only  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Schools,  but  should  be  in  the  hands  not  only  of  the  mer- 
chant, but  the  artisan  and  the  farmer,  (to  whom  ample  space  is  allotted,)  ami  every 
person  in  the  land.  It  Is  eminently  suggestive,  and  every  person  taking  it  for  his 
guide,  will  soon  find  all  his  affairs  arranged  in  a  clear,  business-like  manner.0  —  Gran- 
rOU  High  School  Journal. 


WELD'S  HEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

The  many  testimonials,  coming  from  the  highest  sources,  together  with  the  unpar- 
alleled large  sale  of  this  work,  testify  to  in  standard  merits.  Copies  sent  free  for 
examination. 

WELD'S  PARSING  BOOK. 

WELD'S  LATIN  LESSONS  AND  READER. 


TOWN'S   SERIES. 

TOWN'S  FIBST  READER. 

TOWN'S  SECOND  READER. 

TOWN'S  THIRD  READER. 

TOWN'S  FOURTH  READER. 

TOWN'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  READER. 

TOWN'S  REVI8ED  SPELLER  AND  DEFENSE. 

TOWN' 8  ANALYSIS.  —  Affording  classical  advantages  to  the  English 
»  liolar.  It  is  already  introduced  into  foreign  countries  as  a  Key  to  the  English  Ian 
iuage. 


CALDWELL'S  ELOCTTTIOM. 

PORTER'S  ANALYSIS.    New  edition,  edited  by  A.  H.  Weld,  A.  M. 

PALSY'S  PHILOSOPHY.    With  Front's  Question*. 

POLLOK'S  COURSE  OF  TIME.    Pearl  edition.    Do.,  morocco,  gilt. 

YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS.    Pearl  edition.   Do.,  morocco,  gilt. 

FOSTER'S  (B.  F.)  BOOK-KEEPING.    Quarto. 

HITCHCOCK'S  BOOK-KEEPING.    2  vols. 

HITCHCOCK'S  KEY  TO  BOOK-KEEPING. 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


f 


